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DEVOTED TO RESEARCH STUDIES IN THE FIELD OF MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


WINTER 1954 


Trends in Daily Newspaper 
Ownership since 1945 


BY RAYMOND B. NIXON* 


With one-daily cities and regional newspaper groups both show- 
ing steady gains, and with increases in the total number of daily 
cities keeping abreast of the country’s growth, the daily news- 
paper publishing industry in the United States appears to have 
attained the highest degree of stability in its history. 


“The essential problem in mass commu- 
nication is the management for the pub- 
lic good of something which is by nature 
monopolistic.”—-LYMAN BRYSON. 

V> TEN YEARS AGO A TROUBLED PUB- 
lisher called upon the writer for infor- 
mation about newspaper “monopolies” 
and “chains.” A man of keen social 
sensibilities, whose family for three gen- 
erations had owned an independent 
morning newspaper, he obviously was 
worried by the growing trend toward 
one-ownership cities in the daily field. 
His troubles were increased by the fact 
that consolidation with his local com- 
petitor would mean affiliation with a 
newspaper group whose principal own- 
er lived in a distant state. 


*This study was supported 
= provided by the Graduate 

niversity of Minnesota, where the author is pro- 
fessor of journalism. The research was facilitated 
by the cooperation of many publishers, editors 


a research 
hool of the 


throu, 


and others in the newspaper field, whose assis- 
tance is hereby gratefully acknowledged. Several 
individuals in the Research Division of the School 
of Journalism aided in the tabulations. 


Was the trend toward consolidation, 
in truth, an “irreversible” one? If he, 
too, should be overtaken by it, could he 
publish the kind of newspaper that 
would meet with the approval of his 
community and his own conscience? 

Research started in an effort to an- 
swer questions such as these led even- 
tually to the publication of two articles 
on daily newspaper ownership concen- 
tration.’ Based upon an examination of 
newspaper history and statistics, the ma- 
jor conclusions of the studies were: 

(1) Although total circulation of 

U. S. dailies was in 1945 (and is today) 
at an all-time high, the trend toward 
fewer competitive papers has been pro- 
gressing since 1909. The causes are com- 
plex, but they are primarily impersonal 
and economic. 


1“Concentration and Absenteeism in Daily 
Newspaper Ownership,” in JOURNALISM QUARTER- 
Ly, 22: 97-114 (June 1945); “Implications of the 
Decreasing Numbers of Competitive Papers,” in 
Wilbur Schramm (ed.), Communications in Mod- 
ern Society (University of Illinois Press, 1948). 
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(2) On the local level, this trend has 
been moving rapidly since the ’20s to- 
ward one daily in cities of less than 50,- 
000 population, a single morning-eve- 
ning combination under one ownership 
or “joint printing” arrangements in cit- 
ies of 50,000 to 400,000, and the sur- 
vival of competing dailies only in cities 
of more than 400,000. 

(3) Personal ambitions as well as 
economic forces have led to the forma- 
tion of newspaper “chains,” but the 
tendency in recent years has been away 
from combinations operating on a na- 
tional basis and toward smaller regional 
groups, with the owner keeping in closer 
touch with local affairs or allowing a 
greater degree of local autonomy. 

(4) While much further research is 
needed on ownership effects, any sweep- 
ing condemnation of newspaper “mo- 
nopolies” and “chains” is unwarranted, 
for many of the best papers in the coun- 
try are either non-competitive or absen- 
tee-owned, and some are both. 

(5) Since most newspapers do now 
have a “natural monopoly,”? the really 
urgent need is to raise the standards and 
responsibility of the press fast enough to 
forestall any kind of legal regulation 
that would endanger democratic free- 
dom. 


In the nine years since the first study 
appeared, national commissions in this 
country and Great Britain have dealt 
extensively with the problem of owner- 
ship concentration.* Doctoral disserta- 
tions in several universities have an- 
alyzed the economic aspects of the 
situation in detail.‘ These investigations 
appear, in general, to support the con- 
clusions outlined above. 

But in this same period, World War 
II has ended; the U. S. economy has 
experienced the most remarkable ex- 
pansion in its history; newsprint has 
doubled in price and other costs of pro- 


?See Gerald W. Johnson, “The M ly of 


News,” in Atlantic Monthly, 186: 3 (Sept. 1950), 
49-52. 

* Commission on Freedom of the Press, A Free 
and Responsible Press (University of Chicago 
Press, 1947); Royal Commission on the Press, 
1947-1949 (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Of- 
fice, 1949). 


*See especially 
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duction have gone up proportionately; 
a new medium, television, has come to 
demand a large share of the reader’s 
time and the advertiser’s dollar; and the 
United States Supreme Court has hand- 
ed down three decisions vitally affecting 
newspapers. 

Thus, before centering attention on 
the “essential problem,” it seems wise 
to take a careful look at data which 
might reveal any new trends in daily 
newspaper ownership since 1945. In 
two later studies the writer will seek to 
determine whether there are differences 
in public attitudes, and in the content of 
the papers themselves, which appear to 
be related to the kinds of ownership dis- 
cussed in this article. 


V> YEAR BOOKS AND DIRECTORIES DO 
not tell the whole story about newspa- 
per suspensions and mergers, for any 
number of new papers may be started 
and stopped during a 12-month period 
without affecting the number in exist- 
ence at the end of each year. A year- 
by-year record of starts and stops, such 
as has been kept for daily newspapers 
over the past 24 years, reveals a much 
more meaningful picture. 

Table 1 shows that 840 U. S. dailies 
were suspended or merged from 1930 
through 1954. Because only 687 new 
papers were started during this period, 
a net loss of 153 resulted. Of the new 
papers, 461 or 61.7 percent already had 
disappeared by the end of the 24-year 
period. This means that 379 dailies es- 
tablished before 1930 also went out of 
business. 


Royal H. Ray, “Economic 
Forces as Factors in Daily Newspaper Concentra- 
tion,” in JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 29: 31-42 
(Winter 1952), and (issertation listed under Table 
3 of this article. For an excellent list of refer- 
ences, see “Local Monopoly in the Daily Newspa- 
per Industry,” Yale Law Journal, 61: 6 (June 
1952), 947-1009. 

5The quotation at the beginning of the article 
is from Lyman Bryson (ed.), The Communication 
of Ideas (New York: Harper & Bros., 1948). 
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Between 1945 and 1954, there were 
235 new dailies and 218 suspensions, a 
net gain of 17. This is not surprising in 
view of the losses suffered and the eco- 
nomic restrictions imposed during the 
war. The significant feature is that, 
even during a postwar boom, only the 
small cities showed more newspaper 
births than deaths. Table 2 does not re- 
veal this as clearly as the following 


breakdown, for many cities moved up- 
ward as a result of the 1950 Census: 


Dailies Merged New Dailies 
or Suspended Established 
1945-53 1945-53 

Less than 10,000... 138 
10,001—25 ,000 $1 
25,001—50,000 24 
50,001-100,000 .... 9 
100,001—200,000 ... 4 
200,001—500,000 ... 6 3 
1 
5 


Size of City 


$00,001—1,000,000 .. 5 
More than 1,000,000 10 


TABLE | 
Establishment and Suspension of Daily Newspapers 
in the United States, 1930-1953* 


New 
Dailies 


Dailies 
Suspended 
Outright 


Merged Daily to 
and Weekly 
Dropped etc. 


Net 
Change 
(Col. A 

minus B) 


Total 
Suspen- 
sions 


(B) 


49) 22 
32) 26 
26) 22 
29) 23 
32) 18 
29) 11 
33) 15 
22 
24 
31 
21 
19 
34 


687 (461) 


14 
19 
20 
15 


38 +24 
52 —12 
48 — 8 
45 —9 
31 +10 
21 +23 
25 +19 
51 
52 
62 
40 
38 
80 
28 
11 
10 
21 
36 
27 
32 
28 
20 
22 
22 


840 


216 215 


*Source: “Newspaper Mortality Since 1929,” Bulletin No. 5203, American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, Special Standing Committee, July 27, 1950, with corrections and additions from ANPA 
records and personal files through December 31, 1953. The net gain or loss recorded for each calendar 
year does not always correspond with the difference shown by Editor & Publisher International Year 
Book, for Editor & Publisher makes its calculations as of September 30 each year. Moreover, ANPA 
includes some dailies of obviously specialized interest not listed by Editor & Publisher, although neither 
source has limited itself consistently to “English-language newspapers of general content and circula- 
tion,” as Table 4 of the present study attempts to do. Despite these variations, Editor & Publisher's 
totals of 1;944 dailies in 1929 and 1,785 in 1953 represent a decrease of 159, which is only 6 papers 


more than the decline of 153 shown above. 


1 The figure in parentheses shows the number of papers subsequently suspended (through Dec. 31, 


1953) out of the total started in a given year. 


| 
Started 
(A)? || 
| 
$ 
6 
6 
16 
7 
| 8 
10 
9 9 
5 
11 
7 
409 |_| —153 
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TABLE 2 


Population Analysis of All Daily Newspaper Cities in United States 


March |, 1945 and January |, 1954* 


1,448 1,107 1,188 


161 154 


1,279 1,361 


*Based upon lists of daily newspapers in Editor & Publisher International Year Book for 1945 


1953, with corrections as indicated in Tables 1 and 4. The figures for 1945 are the same as those in the 


author’s 1945 study except that Moline-Rock Island, Ill., and Benton Harbor-St. J 


, Mich., are 


treated here as four single one-daily cities instead of two “joint printing” cities. Cities are classified 


pong ay population within the corporate limits as reported in the 1950 U. S. Census. If two or 
three ci 


Except for specialized and suburban 
papers, the only new dailies started in 
cities of more than 200,000 since 1941 
have been the New York Daily Com- 
pass (suspended in 1952) and the Los 
Angeles Mirror. 

Contrasted with this lack of new 
dailies in the metropolitan field is a 
death roll of distinguished names. In 
1947 the Chicago Sun and Times 
merged, while outright suspensions end- 
ed the Philadelphia Record, the Brook- 
lyn Citizen, the Seattle Star, the Cam- 
den (N. J.) Courier-Post and two of 
the four papers in Springfield, Mass. In 
1948, New York’s PM went out, to be 
renamed the Star and succeeded in 
1949 by the ill-fated Compass. In 1950, 
the death of Oakland’s Post-Enquirer 
left that city of 384,575 as the nation’s 
largest one-daily city until 1953, when 
the end of the Hempstead Town 
(N. Y.) Nassau Review-Star put a city 
of 432,506 into the one-daily class. The 
year 1950 probably brought the great- 
est shock of all, with the setting of the 


are served by only one paper on an apparently equal basis, their populations are combined. 


117-year-old New York Sun. A year 
later, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch ab- 
sorbed the Star-Times. 

What this has done to daily newspa- 
per competition since 1945 is revealed 
by Tables 2 and 3. The first shows that 
in nine years the number of daily cities 
grew from 1,396 to 1,448, but that the 
gain was confined to places with one 
daily or joint-printing arrangements. 
Only in the 400,000 to 1,000,000 group 
was there an increase in the number of 
places with competition, and this was 
due to the upward shift of cities in the 
1950 Census, not to any new papers. 

Table 3 is even more enlightening, 
for we now have enough studies of key 
years by competent researchers® to give 
us a significant view of long-term 


De. Kay has rendered an especially val- 
uable serv by ascertaining that in 1909, the 
peak year, the number of English-language dailies 
of general content and circulation in the United 
States was 2,202. Most previous studies have used 
the 1910 Census figure of 2,600, but this includes 
foreign-language and specialized dailies which 
must be eliminated for any true comparison with 
the count kept by Editor & Publisher since 1918. 


Total One- One Com- Joint Total Total 
Population Group Daily Daily bination _ Printing Non-Com- Competi- 
Cities Cities Cities Cities petitive tive 
"4S °34 "45 "45 '54 "45 "45 
Less than 10,000...... 548 482 $25 473 9 3 as Ph 534 476 14 6 
10,001— 25,000 ...... 475 512 409 472 45 29 din 1 454 502 21 «+10 
25,001— 50,000 ...... 183 227 119 164 45 48 2 3 166 215 
$0,001-100,000 ...... 93 119 33 60 40 41 5 5 78 106 8 os 
100,001-200,000 ...... S51 $7 15 15 12 15 4 9 31 39 20 «#18 
200,001-300,000 ...... 17 14 5 2 6 9 ee ne 11 11 6 3 
300,001-400,000 ...... 12 11 1 1 3 7 ins 1 4 9 8 2 
400,001-500,000 ...... 3 8 ee 1 1 1 we xs 1 2 2 6 
| 


trends. From a high of 2,202 general- 
circulation dailies in 1909, the total fell 
to 1,744 in 1945 and had climbed back 
to 1,760 in 1954. This was a drop of 20 
percent in number of papers over a 45- 
year period, as against increases of 63.5 
percent in U. S. population and 122.3 
percent in total daily circulation be- 
tween 1910 and 1950. However, be- 
tween 1909 and 1954 the number of 
cities with dailies grew by 20 percent, 
while the proportion of one-daily places 
jumped from 42.2 to 82 percent and 
the proportion of all non-competitive 
cities from 42.9 to 94 percent. 

When it is considered also that new 
dailies have outnumbered suspensions 
by 17 over the last nine years, and that 
competing dailies remain in only 41 
cities of less than 100,000 population, it 
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is clear that the daily newspaper pub- 
lishing industry has attained a high de- 
gree of stability.” 


> IN CLASSIFYING VARIOUS TYPES OF 
ownership, the writer has adhered to 
two definitions given in his 1945 study: 
A “combination” consists of two or 
more dailies in the same city with com- 
mon ownership or control. 
A “chain” or, better, a “group” con- 


sists of two or more dailies in different 


* Although this article is concerned only with 
daily newspapers, a similar trend may be observed 
in the weekly field. Malcolm M. Willey and Wil- 
liam Weinfeld, in “The Country Weekly and the 
Emergence of ‘One-Newspaper Places’”’ (Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, 11: 246-57, Sept. 1934), 
showed that the number of one-weekly towns had 
increased from 66.1 percent in 1900 to 86.5 in 
1930 and probably would stabilize at somewhere 
near the latter figure. According to the American 
Press (July 1951), 89 percent of weeklies in 1951 
were non-competitive. 


TABLE 3 


Trend toward Stabilization of the Daily Newspaper Publishing 
Industry in the United States 


1880 


1909-10 


1930 


1940 


1944-5 


1953-4 


Circulation (thousands) ... 3,093 22,426 39,589 41,132 45,955 54,472 (54,140) 
Total General Dailies....... 850 2,202 2,042 1,942 1,878 1,744 1,785 (1,760) 
Total Daily Cities .......... 389 1,207 1,402 1,426 ‘1,448 
One-Daily Cities ........... 149 509 716 1,002 1,092 1,107,188 

383 422 $53 715 66 77.3 82.0 
One-Combination Cities .... 1 9 27 112 149 161 154 
Joint Printing Cities........ ve 4 19 
Total Non-Competitive ..... 150 518 743° «1,114 1,245 1,279 1,361 

% of 386 469429 $74 194 873 916 94.0 
Cities with Competing Dailies 239 689 552 288 181 117 87 


*Sources: Figures on total number of general English-language dailies and their circulation for 1920, 
1930, 1940, 1944 and 1953 are, in each instance, from Editor & Publisher International Year Book for 
the year following, with the writer’s corrections for 1954, as shown in Table 4 and explained in the 
text, given in parentheses. Breakdowns by cities for 1930 and 1940, except for “joint printing.” 
are from A. M. Lee, “The Basic Newspaper Pattern,” in Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, v. 219 (Jan. 1942); circulation figures for 1880 and 1909 are from the same author's 
The Daily Newspaper in America (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1937) and are based upon total 
daily circulation (pp. 725-6) less foreign-language daily circulation (p. 738), as reported in the U. S. 
Census. Breakdowns by cities for 1910 and 1920, except for separation of one-combination cities from 
one-daily cities, are from Morris Ernst, The First Freedom (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946), 
p- 284, and are based upon data in N. W. Ayer & Son’s American Newspaper Annual and Directory 
for 1911 and 1921. Figures on number of general dailies in 1909 and number of combinations :n 1910 
were sifted from Ayer by Royal H. Ray for his “Concentration of Ownership and Control in the Amer- 
ican Daily Newspaper Industry” (Columbia University: University Microfilms, 1951). The number of 
one-combination cities in 1920 was obtained through a check of Editor & Publisher International Year 
Book for 1921. Figures on number of cities with joint printing arrangements were furnished by ANPA. 
The breakdown by cities for 1880 is from an analysis by Edwin Emery for a forthcoming history ot 
journalism in the United States, and is based upon data in S. N. D. North, History and Present Con- 
dition of the Newspaper and Periodical Press of the United States (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1884). Adjoining years are represented in three columns because figures were available in some 
cases for one year but not for the other. 
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cities with the same ultimate ownership 
or control. 

The term “joint printing” is used in 
the present study as preferable to “par- 
tial merger” or “partial combination” 
for situations where two papers in the 
same city have merged only their busi- 
ness and mechanical departments, while 
maintaining wholly separate and inde- 
pendent corporations for news and edi- 
torial functions. 


Table 4 shows the extent of local 
competition among English-language 
dailies of general content and circula- 
tion on January 1, 1954. Table 5 shows 
the present extent of common owner- 
ship or control of general daily and 
Sunday newspapers in two or more 
cities. In both tables the totals are mini- 
mums, for they take no account of 
“gentlemen’s agreements” and minority 
stock holdings unless such relationships 
clearly imply control. 


Individual newspapers vary so much 
in organization and practices that no 
system of classification can do more 
than indicate general tendencies. The 
154 one-combination cities shown here, 
for example, range all the way from the 
rather loose joint ownerships in Jack- 
son, Miss., and Anderson, Ind., where 
separate editorial control apparently is 
maintained, to well-integrated opera- 
tions such as those in Minneapolis and 
Des Moines, where both papers are un- 
der the same editorial and business di- 
rection. 

There are 20 additional morning- 
evening and morning-evening-Sunday 
combinations in competitive cities, as 
opposed to 23 in 1945, making a grand 
total of 193 combinations and joint- 
printing set-ups in 1954 as against 195 
in 1945. 

Why have one-combination cities de- 
clined slightly (from 161 to 154) and 
only one-daily and joint-printing cities 


shown an increase since 1945? There 
are several reasons: 

(1) Consolidation already had taken 
place by 1945 in most of the cities ripe 
for it. 

(2) Increased costs have made more 
than one daily unprofitable in a major- 
ity of cities under 100,000. 

(3) Fourteen one-combination cities 
have gone to single dailies, while only 
seven new combinations have been 
formed. 

(4) The International Typographical 
Union is subsidizing dailies in seven 
cities,* six of which formerly were in 
the one-combination class. 

(5) Anti-trust activities of the Fed- 
eral government have created uncertain- 
ties which make joint printing seem 
preferable to some publishers.® 

The possibility of legal action against 
the “forced combination” or unit adver- 
tising rate was discussed in the writer’s 
1945 article. So far, only one case in- 
volving this rate has reached the Su- 
preme Court.’® This ended in a victory 
for the publisher. Since the Court held 
that this was not a test case, however, 
the legality of the rate under other cir- 
cumstances remains to be determined. 

Even if the unit rate eventually 
should be overthrown, it seems unlikely 
that this would have any permanent ef- 
fect in checking the economic forces 
that tend to eliminate unprofitable com- 


5 Altogether, I. T. U. since 1951 has launched 
nine new dailies in cities where members of the 
union have been on strike against existing papers. 
One, the national Labor’s Daily, is not included 
here because of its specialized field. Another, the 
Beckley, W. Va. News-Digest, has suspended. 

® When the Amendment to the Clayton Act be- 
came effective in December 1951, there was spec- 
ulation that its provisions might apply to newspa- 

ts in local combinations but not to those in 

int-printing arrangements. See Editor & Pub- 
lisher, Nov. 24, 1951, p. 3. 

Times-Picayune Publishing Company et al. v. 
United States, 345 U. S. 594 (1953). The attitude 
of the Court as expressed in this and two other 
anti-trust suits involving newspapers—Associated 
Press v. United States, 326 U. S. 1 (1945), and 
Lorain Journal v. United States, 342 U. S. 143 
(1951)—will be discussed in a subsequent article. 


TABLE 4 


Local Competition among English-Language Dailies of General Content 
and Circulation in United States, January |, 1954* 


Total Total One- One Com- Joint 
General Daily Daily bination Printing 
Dailies Cities Cities Cities Cities Competitive 


1 
1 


NN 


California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 

Minnesota 
Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire ... 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina .... 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 
South Carolina .... 
South Dakota 


: RUN: PK NK OW 


3 
7 

3 
‘5 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 


1,448 1,188 19 1,361 


*Based upon data in Editor & Publisher International Year Book for 1953, with corrections to elimi- 
nate duplications and specialized dailies, as explained in text of this article, and to account for —_ 
Started or suspended through Dec. 31, 1953. Bristol, Tenn.-Va. is counted in Virginia but not in Ten- 
nessee, and Texarkana, Tex.-Ark. is counted in Texas but not in Arkansas 


Competi- 
tive 
Alabama .. ...... 18 15 12 | | 15 is 
13 10 7 10 
34 28 23 
96 83 
22 19 
20 15 
3 2 1 
District of Columbia 4 1 ra 
31 21 
Ae 14 12 10 
ee 84 73 63 
44 40 36 
33 25 19 
Louisiana ........ 21 14 10 
Sara 11 8 5 
Maryland ......... 12 7 3 
52 41 36 
54 51 49 
30 27 24 
20 16 12 
58 45 33 
18 14 10 
21 19 17 
9 6 4 
10 9 8 
26 23 20 
F 15 14 13 oth 1 14 
89 65 50 8 ‘A 58 
47 38 29 6 ma 35 
12 10 8 2 es 10 
99 87 79 3 3 82 
52 46 40 5 1 46 oe 
21 19 17 a 1 18 1 
129 108 90 11 a 101 7 
7 6 5 1 6 
17 12 7 12 
12 12 12 12 
Tennessee ........ 27 21 15 2 2 19 z 
 eshetecarnua ee 88 70 12 1 83 5 
5 4 3 1 4 
10 9 8 Leg 8 1 
33 25 17 1 25 
meee 31 21 12 7 5% 19 2 
Wisconsin ........ 39 36 33 1 1 35 1 
WHER 7 4 3 7 
Torats........ 1,760 87 
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petition. An optional combination rate 
for national as well as local advertising 
is already used by 15 combinations and 
8 joint-printing firms—11 more than 
the total in 1945. One highly success- 
ful combination, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and News, maintains entirely 
separate rates. This would indicate that 
the chief advantage of a morning-eve- 
ning combination is not the unit rate, 
but the economy and increased effi- 
ciency that result from having one me- 
chanical plant, joint business depart- 
ments, and a combined circulation and 
distribution system. 

Several publishers interviewed by the 
writer in the summer of 1953 pointed 
out that the end of the unit rate might 
mean the death of a number of morn- 
ing papers which have been brought 
back to health by the revenue from ad- 
vertising sold in forced combination 
with a stronger afternoon associate. 
This, ironically enough, would acceler- 
ate the already obvious trend toward 
one-daily cities. 


V> THE STATE-BY-STATE ANALYSIS OF 
local ownership concentration for Table 
4 disclosed that the total number of 
English-language dailies of general cir- 
culation and content in the United 
States on January 1, 1954 was 1,760, or 
25 fewer than the total reported in the 
1954 Editor & Publisher International 
Year Book. 


The reason for this is that the Editor 
& Publisher total includes a number of 
specialized dailies such as the Wail 
Street Journal (four editions) and the 
Chicago Calumet. Important though the 
former may be, it certainly is not in 
competition with the general dailies in 
any city in which it is published. The 
latter is a “neighborhood daily” and 
does not carry any national or foreign 
news. Editor & Publisher also counts 
twice six “all-day” papers and five two- 


state dailies, each of which is regarded 
as only one unit in this study. These 
differences point up the need for a thor- 
ough overhauling of daily newspaper 
statistics and a uniform system of classi- 
fication and record-keeping in the fu- 
ture. 

Eighteen states are now without lo- 
cally competing dailies, as compared 
with 11 in 1945. None of these states 
is highly industrialized except Delaware 
and Rhode Island, in both of which the 
leading cities have less than 300,000 
persons. These cities are so close to 
larger cities in the same area as to 
make it logical for residents to prefer 
only one local daily, along with one 
from the nearest metropolis. A similar 
situation exists in Hempstead Town, 
N. Y., and Oakland, Calif., the only 
one-daily cities of more than 300,000 
population. 

The 87 competitive cities held 53.8 
percent of the total U. S. daily circula- 
tion in 1953, whereas 117 such cities 
had 59.8 percent in 1945. While there 
has been a reciprocal increase in total 
non-competitive circulation, due to the 
rise in one-daily cities, it is still far from 
being the extreme concentration that 
mere numbers of cities might indicate. 

As several thoughtful writers have 
observed, there now seems to be an 
“economic spectrum” which limits the 
number of daily newspapers in much 
the same manner as the physical spec- 
trum limits the number of standard ra- 
dio broadcasting stations.** 


> SINCE MANY NEWSPAPER GROUPS 
that were known to exist have been 
missing from published lists in recent 
years, it seemed important for this 
study to compile as complete a list as 


11 Discussion of this point will be found in Her- 
bert Brucker, Freedom of Information (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1949), and 
Frank Luther Mott, The News in America (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1952). 


TABLE 5 


Common Ownership or Control of General Daily and Sunday Newspapers 
in Two or More U. S. Cities, January |, 1954 


DAILIES 
In State In Daily Sunday 
Name of Owner, of Home Cther Circu- Circu- 
Office States lation lation 


*Rolland L. Adams, Bethlehem, Pa 1 61,808 22,347 
*Anaconda Copper Mining Co., New York, N. Y.... 8 87,532 83,031 
2 12,775 
*John H. Biddle, Huntingdon, Pa 26,980 
*Birmingham News, Birmingham, Ala 189,376 225,901 
Block, Toledo, O.-Pittsburgh, Pa. 507,070 165,184 
*Oliver P. Bolton, Willoughby, O 14,805 
Brush-Moore, Canton, O 182,525 69,057 
*Bryan Estate, Richmond, Va 330,527 291,296 
*Kenneth Byerly, Lewistown, Mont 7,730 7,730 
Harry F. Byrd, Winchester, Va 20,498 
*S. W. Calkins, Uniontown, Pa. 49,390 
88,055 90,128 
544,183 423,208 
35,271 17,704 
*Chicago Tribune-N. Y. News Syndicate, 
Chicago, Ill. (Robert R. McCormick) 3,333,333 5,667,102 
Conine, Traverse City, Mich 21,906 
Copley, Aurora, Ill. (Copley Press and three 
subsidiaries listed by E. & P.)........ccceceees 388,420 259,995 
*Cowles, Des Moines, Ia.-Minneapolis, Minn 854,914 1,149,267 
James M. Cox, Dayton, O 784,192 746,836 
*J. Albert Dear, Jersey City, N. J 28,966 
Dix Estate, Wooster, O 57,862 


8,559 5,137 
104,653 107,696 
146,665 161,280 


119,346 112,550 
*Wayne W. Galvin, Lima, O 62,301 35,917 


Gannett, Rochester, N. Y. (Frank E. Gannett).... 693,837 358,955 
Guy P. Gannett, Portland, Me 108,089 87,128 
*Gourley-Engelman, Henryetta-Clinton, Okla 7,013 7,013 
*Joseph R. Grundy, Bristol, Pa 12,785 
Harris, Hutchinson, Kans 115,254 77,484 
*Harte-Hanks, San Angelo, Tex. (Houston Harte).. 215,156 178,294 
Hearst, New York, N. Y 4,936,435 7,444,139 
*R. W. Hitchcock, Rapid City, S. D 71,771 
Hoiles, Santa Ana, Calif 119,434 
*I. & S. A. Horvitz, Mansfield, O 32,141 
*I. T. U., Indianapolis, Ind 
*Earl J. Jones, Zanesville, O 7,810 
*Ray Kimball, DeQueen, Ark 
Knight, Akron, O 834,453 
*Fred Koehl, Ashland, O 
Lee, Mason City-Davenport, Ia. 132,277 
Lindsay-Schaub, Decatur, Ill 99,706 
*William Loeb, Reno, Nev 44,601 
McClatchy, Sacramento, Calif 95,146 
ae McCraken, Cheyenne, Wyo 15,997 
McGiffin, South Gate, Calif 


*Frank W. Mayborn, Temple, Tex 29,830 
*Mayo-Livermore, Sallisaw-Claremore, 6,784 
*Mickelson-Appel, New Ulm, Minn. 

Morgan Murphy, Superior, Wis. 13,180 
*Nance-McBride, Anadarko, Okla 15,766 


*Circulations as of Sept. 30, 1952; for sources, see footnote on p. 13. 


M. Donosky, Dallas, 2 
Bwing Estate, Shreveport, 3 
Federated, Battle Creek, 3 


TABLE 5—Continued* 


DAILIES 


In State In Daily Total Sunday 
Name of ap lta —omg Owner, of Home Other Circu- No. of Circu- 
Office States lation Sundays lation 


Newhouse, Long Island City, N. Y...........+-..- 5 5 1,099,809 6 1,170,580 
*Ochs Estate, New York, N. Y.-Chattanooga, Tenn.. 2 561,420 2 1,184,577 
Ogden Estate, Wheeling, W. Va..........0scccees 12 149,494 3 83,068 
*James H. Ottaway, Endicott, N. Y................ 3 1 38,922 
R. W. Page Corp., Columbus, Ga..........200000- 2 1 57,696 2 53,825 
*Peabody-Houghteling, Los Gatos, Calif............ 2 5,339 
“Roger C. Peace, Greenville, S. C...........cceecee 2 2 153,364 2 129,233 
John H. Perry, W. Palm Beach, Fla............... 11 1 133,035 8 99,736 
12 773,399 7 706,019 
*R. H. Robinson, Monongahela, Pa................ 4 19,017 
4 38,206 
Scripps-Howard, New York, N. Y..........-.+0005 1 17 2,741,648 6 1,224,209 
John P. Scripps, San Diego, Calif................. 5 1 68,057 
Scripps League, Atherton, Calif.-Seattle, Wash..... 8 53,091 $ 37,939 
A. Tastings, 2 6 49,960 4 14,737 
*Shearman-Summers, Hobbs-Roswell, N. Mex....... 3 15,987 2 15,911 
James H. Skewes, Meridian, Miss.................. 3 3 48,255 2 24,205 
Southern Oregon, Klamath Falls, Ore.............. 3 35,550 1 14,272 
*Southwestern Dailies, Brownwood, Tex. 

4 1 29,845 3 29,943 
Southwestern Pub. Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 

2 7 68,635 4 62,019 
2 6 104,418 3 48,130 
5 7 106,948 2 20,630 
Terry-Rawley, Burlington-High Point, N. C......... 2 35,710 1 20,695 
*Carmage Walls, Cleveland, Tenn. (General 

Newspapers and Southern Newspapers)......... 2 5 56,317 3 42,177 
*Philip S. Weld, Gloucester, Mass................+. 2 13,536 
*Dudiey A. White, Sandusky, 2 21,657 
1 1 12,632 
*Elmer Wright, Sweetwater, Tex..............e000- 2 9,172 2 9,172 


Two-City Groups Printing Both Papers in Same 
Plant and Selling Advertising in Combination: 


*Bath-Hornell, N. Y. (Lewis G. Buisch)........... 2 10,880 


*Cincinnati Enquirer-Covington, Ky. ed............. 1 1 201,516 2 304,390 
*Cincinnati Times-Star-Covington, Ky. ed........... 1 1 167,032 
Florence-Sheffield, Ala. (J. L. Meeks, Jr.)......... 2 15,347 2 15,077 
*Marlboro-Hudson, Mass. (D. S. Lucier).......... 2 7,445 


Groups of Two Papers Independently Owned 
and Separately Printed but Selling Advertising 
in Forced Combination: 


Benton Harbor-St. Joseph, Mich.................: 2 26,354 
Bismarck-Mandan, N. D 


*Circulations as of Sept. 30, 1952; for sources, see footnote on p. 13. 


Rock Island-Moline, lll 54,122 


possible and to make it available here. 

Table 5 shows that on January 1, 
1954 there were 95 corporations or in- 
dividuals owning dailies in two or more 
U. S. cities, as compared with 76 in 
1945. The number of group papers was 
485 or 27.6 percent of the total, as 
against 368 or 21.1 percent in 1945. 
This growth is reminiscent of the ex- 
pansion which took place in both local 
combinations and chains following 
World War I. 

Despite the growth in total number, 
the average size of newspaper groups in 
this country has remained virtually un- 
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changed for the last 45 years. In 1945 
it was 4.8 papers per group; in 1954 it 
is 5.1. At no time between 1910 and 
1940 does it appear to have fallen be- 
low 4.1 or to have risen above 5.7.12 No 
single group today has either as many 
dailies or as large a proportion of total 
circulation as the Hearst chain had at 
its peak in the early °30s. 

Circulation of all group dailies in 
1953 was 45.3 percent of total daily cir- 


™ Figures for years before 1945 are taken from 
A. M. Lee, “The Basic Newspaper Pattern,” in 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 219: 49 (Jan. 1942). 


*SOURCES, TABLE 5: Forty-seven of the 
groups listed in this table are fully identified on 
pp. 303-04 of the 1953 Editor & Publisher Year 
Book; consequently, their names are given here in 
shortened form and no other information seems 
necessary. The 48 groups starred (*) were identi- 
fied mainly by cross-checking personnel data in 
the same Year Book and by writing the owners 
themselves for confirmation. In a few instances, 
confirmation was obtained from other sources. 
The cities represented in these 48 groups, except 
for the four two-city groups, are listed below. 
Unless another address appears in the table, the 
first city named is the home of the group or the 
principal owner. The name of the paper is given 
only where there is more than one daily in the 
city and the name would not be obvious. 


ADAMS—Bethlehem, Pa.; Atlantic City, N. J. 

ANACONDA-— Billings (2), Butte-Anaconda (2), 
Helena, Livingston, Missoula (2), Mont. 

BARNES—Elwood, Ind.; Pratt, Kans.; Kenton, 
Ohio. 

BIDDLE—Huntingdon, Bedford, Clearfield, Pa. 

BIRMINGHAM NEWS—Birmingham, Huntsville, 
Ala. 

BOLTON—Willoughby, Dover, Ohio. 

BRYAN—Richmond, Va., (2); Tampa, 
Tribune. 

BYERLY—Lewistown, Glendive, Mont. 

CALKINS—Uniontown (2), Beaver, Pa. 

CHEW—Xenia, Middletown, Piqua, Ohio. 

CHICAGO TRIBUNE- N. Y. NEWS SYNDI- 
CATE—Chicago, Ill.; Washington, D. C., 
Times-Herald; New York, N. Y. 

COWLES—Des Moines, Ia. (2); Minneapolis, 
Minn. (2). 

DEAR—Wheaton, IIl.; Elizabeth City, N. C., Ad- 
vance; Gallipolis, Ohio; New Kensington-Ar- 
nold, Pa. 

DONOSK Y—Athens, Hillsboro, Tex. 

GALVIN—Lima, Circleville, Logan, Van Wert, 
Washington Courthouse, Wilmington, Ohio. 

GOURLEY-ENGELMAN—Henryetta, Hugo, 
Okla. 

GRUNDY—Bristol, Doylestown, Pa. 

HARTE-HANKS—San Angelo (2), Abilene (2), 
Big Spring, Corpus Christi (2), Denison, Mar- 
shall, Paris, Snyder, Tex. 


Fla., 


City, S. D.; Hibbing, 

nn. 

HORVITZ—Mansfield, Lorain, Ohio. 

L.T.U. “UNITYPO"—Texarkana, Ark.; Meriden, 
Conn.; Springfield, Mo.; Monroe, La.; James- 
town, N. Y.; Allentown, Pa.; Huntington, W. 
Va. (News-Digests, except for Jamestown Sun.) 

JONES—Zanesville News, Massilon, Ohio. 

KIMBALL—DeQueen, Stuttgart, Ark. 

KOEHL—Ashland, Galion, Ohio. 

LOEB—Manchester, N. H. (2); Burlington, Vt., 
News; St. Albans, Vt. 

McCRAKEN—Cheyenne (2), Laramie (2), Raw- 
lins, Rock Springs, Worland, Wyo. 

MAYBORN—Temple, Sherman, Tex. 

Pauls Valley, 

 ~ Ulm, Fairmont, 

inn. 

NANCE-McBRIDE—Anadarko, 
Hobart, Okla. 

OCHS—New York Times, Chattanooga Times. 

OTTAWAY—Endicott, Oneonta, Plattsburgh, 

N. Y.; Stroudsburg, Pa. 

PEABODY-HOUGHTELING—Los Gatos, Gil- 
roy, Calif. 

PEACE-SISK—Greenville, S. C. (2); Asheville, 
@). 

ROBINSON—Monongahela, Canonsburg, Do- 
nora, Waynesburg, Pa. : 

ROWLEY—Ashtabula, Conneaut, Geneva, Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 

SHAW-—Dixon, Morris, Woodstock, Ill.; Creston, 
Newton, Webster City, Iowa. 

Roswell, N. 

ex. 

SOUTHWESTERN DAILIES—Brownwood, Del 
Rio, Lamesa, Waxahachie, Tex.; Miami, Okla. 

WALLS—Cleveland, Elizabethton, Tenn.; Tusca- 
loosa-Northport, Ala.; Sanford, Fla.; Cedar- 
town, Ga., Baytown, Tex.; Bristol, Va., Herald- 
Courier 

WELD—Gloucester, Newburyport, Mass. 

WHITE—Sandusky, Norwalk, O. 

WINSOR—Canton, IIl.; Boonville, Mo. 

WRIGHT—Sweetwater, Breckenridge, Tex. 


Alva, Clinton, 
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culation, as compared with percentages 
of 42.0 in 1945, 41.6 in 1935 and 43.4 
in 1930. The percentages of total Sun- 
day circulation for the same years were 
53.9, 53.8, 52.4 and 54.1, respectively. 


The tendency of group ownership to 
remain at approximately the same lev- 
el, both in average number of papers 
and in proportion of group circulation 
to total circulation, may be taken as an- 
other striking indication of stability. It 
also appears to bear out the hypothesis 
advanced in the writer’s 1945 study: 
that there is a point at which the advan- 
tages of group operation fail to com- 
pensate for the disadvantages of ab- 
sentee ownership. 

That multiple ownerships today in- 
volve less absentee control than former- 
ly is indicated also by the fact that 57 
of the 95 groups listed in Table 5 (60 
percent) confine their operations to one 
state, or to one state plus a city “just 
across the river,” as compared with 44 
out of 76 (57.9 percent) in 1945. At 
least 120 of the 485 group dailies must 
be listed as “home-owned,” for in this 
many cases 50 percent or more of the 
stock is known to be held locally, or 
group affiliation appears to mean little 
more than commonality of ownership. 

If the remaining 365 group papers 
are regarded as “absentee-owned” and 
are added to 14 individual absentee 
ownerships of which the writer has rec- 
ord, the total number of absentee- 
owned papers on January 1, 1954 was 
379, or 21.5 percent of all dailies. In 
1945 the number was 297, or 17 per- 
cent. The circulation of absentee- 
owned papers in 1953 was 30.3 percent 


of the total daily circulation, as com- 
pared with 27.7 percent in 1945. 

As a result of the increase in the 

number of groups, the maximum num- 
ber of separate daily ownerships in the 
United States has been reduced from 
approximately 1,300 in 1945 to 1,239 
in 1954. The latter figure makes allow- 
ance for 59 morning-evening combina- 
tions, as well as three single dailies in 
joint-printing arrangements, among the 
485 group papers. 
W> FINALLY, THE MOST SIGNIFICANT 
changes in trends since 1945 seem to be 
(1) arise in the size of cities where the 
tendency is toward only one daily, be- 
cause of spiralling costs, and (2) the at- 
tainment of an apparent equilibrium 
between suspensions and the establish- 
ment of new dailies, bringing to an end 
the long-time trend toward fewer pa- 
pers nationally. Barring another major 
social upheaval, the total number of 
dailies in the United States should not 
fall much below the present figure, but 
should rise slowly as more of the grow- 
ing small cities come of daily size. 

Although the daily newspaper pub- 
lishing industry has had its share of 
perplexing economic problems in these 
postwar years, it is in better condition 
than many other businesses because of 
the essential nature of the product it 
has to sell. Indeed, except for a few 
“marginal papers”’—this is, those in 
cities too small to support a daily, or 
those in larger cities with excessive 
competition for the same kind of read- 
ers—there is unmistakable evidence 
that the industry has attained the high- 
est degree of stability in its history. 


“I foresee a bright future for newspapers that are alert to change. No 
matter how much the change, people are still going to depend on their local 
newspapers. Patterns of community life may be changed, but the newspaper 
keeping abreast of the times will always remain a highly desirable prop- 
erty."—ALAN MCcINTOsH, president, National Editorial Association. 


Toward an Understanding of 
News-Reading Behavior 


BY HERBERT KAY* 


Under the guidance of Dr. Chilton R. Bush, director of the 


Institute for Journalistic Studies at Stanford University, this 
study takes a fresh approach to the problem of determining why 
people read certain items and ignore others. It suggests that anxi- 
ety is a “pervasive determinant of news-reading behavior.” 


Y@ THE INVESTIGATION OF NEWS READ- 
ing has taken place primarily in two 
dimensions. The first dimension—i.e., 
which items are read—was first investi- 
gated systematically by Dr. George 
Gallup. The second dimension—how 
much of each item is read—was opened 
up by Dr. Wilbur Schramm.’ Both 
types of investigation have earned cred- 
itable reputations in the field of com- 
munications research. 

However, while the familiar reader- 
ship study will continue to provide val- 
uable information about individual 
newspapers, its function of eliciting 
general principles of news reading is 
now in the terminal stage. Having 
learned essentially what and how much 
people read, we now face the undeni- 
ably complex problem of investigating 
the third dimension—why people read 
the news. 


*The author, now connécted with the Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation in New York City, was 
the Charles Samuel Jackson Jr. Fellow at the 
Stanford University Institute for Journalistic 
Studies in 1952-53. This article is based upon 
his master’s thesis. 

1 George Gallup, “A Scientific Method for De- 
termining Reader Interest,”” JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY, 7:1-13 (March 1930). 

2 Wilbur Schramm, “Measuring Another Di- 
mension of Readership,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
24:293-306 (Dec. 1947). 


Through the efforts of a few pio- 
neers, commercial “motivational” re- 
search is slowly starting to develop, es- 
pecially in the New York area. But 
otherwise, motivational research has 
been well avoided by non-clinical in- 
vestigators. This is especially true in 
journalism. 

The reason clearly seems to be that 
motivations, emotions, tensions, feelings 
and the like belong to that class of psy- 
chological phenomena which are not 
directly observable through the senso- 
rium. They are elusive (and often illu- 
sive), and hence are not easily suscep- 
tible to a tabular method of analysis. 

Some strict behaviorists, in fact, have 
taken the stand that since emotions 
cannot be observed, there is really no 
need to even speak of their existence.* 
P. T. Young takes a more tolerant view 
of the problem: 


Any attempt to define emotion and to 
classify the various emotions meets with 


Cf. W. N. Schoenfeld, “An Experimental Ap- 
proach to Anxiety, Escape and Avoidance Be- 
havior,” in Hoch and Zubin, Anxiety (New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1950): “. . . Anxiety-reduction 
is merely said to exist, and no experimental oper- 
ation is identified as the basis of the conception” 


[p. 86]. “. . . It only confuses the problem to 
. . « Meglect the reinforcement by stimulus termi- 
nation in favor of the verbal construct ‘anxiety- 


reduction’” [p. 87]. 
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a special difficulty. There are distinct 
scientific points of view which can be 
taken up towards the study of emo- 
tional activity. From one standpoint an 
emotion is a conscious experience; from 
another it is a bodily process; from still 
another it is a pattern of behavior in- 
volving the total organism.* 

The position taken in the research 
projects of which this paper is only a 
partial report is that emotion (to quote 
P. T. Young again) “is a pattern of be- 
havior involving the total organism”— 
that is, it involves ideational and affec- 
tive consciousness as well as bodily 
processes. The nature of this report, 
however, requires that the “conscious- 
ness” facet of emotions be given pre- 
eminence. 


The cardinal goal of the research, as 
suggested by Dr. Chilton R. Bush of 
Stanford University, was to devise a set 
of categories whereby news-reading mo- 
tivations (rather than subject-matters, 
for example) could be analyzed quanti- 
tatively. An outline of the total meth- 
odology, and the names and definitions 
of the categories, along with some ex- 
perimental evidence of how they can be 
used, are presented in Part II of this 
paper. The primary function of Part I 
is to set forth some basic psychological 
principles which are presumed to gov- 
ern the news-reading process(es). These 
principles constitute the rationale for 
the formulation of the motivation-cate- 
gories. 

Evidence in support of these hypoth- 
eses was culled from three major 
sources: (1) an original set of depth- 
interviews with adult residents of Palo 
Alto (Calif.) and environs, utilizing in 
part a “readership questionnaire” com- 
prised only of leads to news items; (2) 
the only two prior reports discovered in 
professional literature on news-reading 


*P. T. Young, Motivation of Behavior (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1936), p. 458. 
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motivations; and (3) the application of 
principles of psychology—chiefly Ge- 
stalt psychology—to the news-reading 
process. Of the two studies dealing di- 
rectly with news-reading motivations, 
only the one by Wilbur Schramm ® 
made use of depth-interviews as well as 
of theoretical derivations. Because of 
this paucity of prior research, a few of 
the hypotheses presented here may 
seem to be little more than conjecture. 
If so, it is the cue for further investiga- 
tion. 


PART |: 
A Theory of the News-Reading Process 


Wi IT Is NECESSARY, FIRST, THAT WE 
agree upon a definition of news. 
George F. Church® has suggested that 
“news is a process,” not an observable, 
Static thing like words printed on a 
page. “A new must be a new to some- 
one.” 

Church did not fully elaborate his 
conception, but behind his statement is 
the approach to news and news-reading 
as processes of interaction between the 
reader and the news report. We cannot 
study only what is printed on the page 
any more than we can study only the 
person who reads that printed report. 
The two are inseparable and must be 
studied together. 

Call to mind, for example, the famil- 
iar “That’s news to me.” Presumably, 
when one says that after hearing or 
reading about an occurrence, he means 
that prior to his exposure to the report 
he did not possess the information 
which the report contained. Converse- 
ly, then, if he did possess the informa- 
tion, the report would not be “news to 
him.” It would be a report, but not 
news. 


Wilbur Schramm, “The Nature of News,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 16:259-69 (Sept. 1949). 

* George F. Church, “The Socio-Psycho 
Nature of News,” Social Forces, 17:190-95 (Oct. 
1938—-May 1939). 
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The following lead appeared in the 
readership questionnaire: “SAN FRAN- 
cisco—Mrs. Edward Swanson filed a 
petition for divorce in Superior Court 
today. She and her husband celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary five 
years ago.” 

One man whom I interviewed im- 
plied that this wasn’t news (i.e., new 
information) because “I see it quite 
often in the papers. Nothing unusual 
about it.” A woman respondent, how- 
ever, said that she would like more de- 
tails about the event: “Why did it hap- 
pen this late? Yes, I'd read it to find 
out the cause of the divorce.” 


The first man was reacting primarily 
to those aspects of the report which 
were similar or identical to aspects of 
other reports he has read in the past 
(i.e., “divorce”). The second respon- 
dent was reacting primarily to those as- 
pects which were different from her 
previous reading experiences (i.e., “aft- 
er 55 years”). 

Something caused the first respon- 
dent to notice and react to the item as 
being merely “another divorce,” while 
something caused the second respon- 
dent to minimize the familiar elements 
in the story (since the abstraction of a 
subject-matter is a reaction to familiar 
elements) and to react primarily to the 
unique qualities of the event. What is 
that “something”? 

Since the printed news report was the 
same one in both cases, it obviously 
must have been something about the 
readers which caused them to “see” the 
item differently. 

A news item is comprised cf innu- 
merable elements. Some of them (the 
printed word-symbols) are overt and 
will be perceived in an identical way by 
every person who possesses normal vis- 
ual faculties. Some of the elements, 
however, are not overt—they are not 


the elements which are printed on paper 
but rather they are in the minds of the 
readers themselves. In short, they are 
the reader’s prior life experiences (in- 
cluding reading experiences). 


Thus, the aforementioned lead con- 
tained overt elements such as these: 
“San Francisco” ... “Mrs. Edward 
Swanson”. . . “divorce” . . .“Superior 
Court.” Will a certain reader find the 
item primarily to be about “Mrs. Ed- 
ward Swanson” (as one young man in- 
terviewee actually did), or about di- 
vorce, or perhaps about San Francisco 
divorces? Or will he find the item to be 
about “a failure in human relations” 
(as one middle-aged man said), or 
about the degeneracy of San Francis- 
cans, or about a “private scandal” (as 
several respondents asserted)? 


A probing of certain facets of the 
life-experiences of the interviewees 
helped reveal why each one “saw” the 
item as he did. By “saw,” of course, is 
not meant the perception of observable 
contents—for if it were merely that, 
then every reader should agree about 
the nature of the item. But some read- 
ers said the item was about divorce; 
some said it was about a failure in hu- 
man relations; some said it was “old 
stuff” or “very unusual.” 


The term “perception” has been used 
with various meanings, some more re- 
strictive than others. Perhaps all of the 
meanings, to a greater or lesser extent, 
imply that an external object is the only 
essential element involved in percep- 
tion—and that if the object is present, 
it will be perceived. In that sense, news 
reading is not a perceptive process, for 
though the reader may perceive visual 
stimuli (words), he may not conscious- 
ly recognize their presence; this is one 
way in which the reader interprets stim- 
uli (more properly: stimulus-situa- 
tions) in the light of his unique life- 
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history. In other words, we “see” or be- 
come conscious of those elements which 
our personalities have prepared us or al- 
lowed us to “see.” Further, we see not 
only what our experiences prepare us to 
see but also what we ourselves contrib- 
ute to the item in order to make it in- 
telligible. This happens because an item 
cannot stand by itself: it must be re- 
lated in some way to other experiences 
we have had before it becomes mean- 
ingful.’ This process of perception-plus- 
interpretation has been called appercep- 
tion. 


When a personality (a unique en- 
tity) reacts with a news report (an- 
other unique entity), the resulting ef- 
fect is also a unique entity. The news 
report is comprised of innumerable ele- 
ments which are shaped into a unique 
constellation when these elements are 
apperceived by any given reader. The 
reader’s personality, too, is comprised 
of innumerable elements which are 
pulled into a new arrangement (Ge- 
stalt) upon contact with the news item. 
The two interact and reshape each oth- 
er, so that any given reader reacts to 
the item in a way that no other reader 
reacts. 


The importance of this point be- 
comes clearer if it is rephrased in the 
following way: no news item is a dis- 
crete object. That is, there is no such 
thing as a crime story or a public af- 


™Cf. Paul Hoch, “Biosocial A 
ety,” in Hoch and Zubin, Anxiety, p. 111: “Sen- 


of Anxi- 


sory stimuli are . . . not simply perceived, but 
other more complicating and not yet fully under- 
stood mental processes of attachment or detach- 
ment modify the primary sensory perception into 
secondary awareness. . . . There is a primary 
awareness of sensory stimuli and a secondary in- 
tegrative awareness which incorporates these stim- 
uli into the ego.” 

Cf. also Roy Schafer, The Psychoanalytic Quar- 
terly, 22:136 (1953), (quoting from the familiar 
studies of perception by Jerome S. Bruner and 
Leo Postman): “ ‘Adaptive factors in perception 
are not limited to unstable stimulus situations. 
Potentially all stimulus situations are equivocal. 


fairs item per se. A given news story 
may contain several elements, including 
crime, public affairs, accidents, health, 
etc. The elements may be explicitly 
mentioned or may be there just because 
of associations aroused in the reader’s 
mind. /t is only when an individual 
reader apperceives it to be a crime story 
that it is one. For example, take the 
following lead: “OaKLAND—Mrs. Joan 
Martin yesterday beat her two sons to 
death with a baseball bat and then 
stabbed them numerous times.” Is it a 
crime story? One woman spontaneous- 
ly said, “This isn’t a crime story. The 
woman must be sick. I have a friend in 
a mental hospital. If she hadn’t gotten 
treatment, she might have done some- 
thing like this.” 


Y IN ADDITION TO HIS EXPERIMENTAL 
work on a set of ego-involvement cate- 
gories, Wilbur Schramm has made a 
noteworthy contribution to the more 
theoretical side of news-reading moti- 
vations. However, it is possible to take 
exception to some of his conclusions.* 
For example, he suggests that there are 
basically two kinds of news: one kind 
offers immediate reward, the other of- 
fers delayed reward. 


News of crime and corruption, acci- 
dents and disasters, sports and recrea- 
tion, social events, and human interest 
. .. [is read for immediate reward, 
while] news of public affairs, economic 
matters, social problems, science, and 
education is generally read for delayed 
reward... . 


Two problems are involved here. 
One is that of classifying news items a 
priori—that is, apart from their readers. 
The other is that of classifying the re- 
wards obtained from news reading. 


8 Wilbur Schramm, “The Nature of News,” op. 
cit. Since this part of the commentary focuses 
primarily upon areas of disagreement rather than 
of agreement, it is suggested that Dr. Schramm’s 
article be read in its entirety for a fuller and 
undistorted understanding of his contribution. 
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Schramm clearly recognized the first 
problem, for he went on to say, 


A sociologist may read news of crime 
as a social problem, rather than for its 
immediate reward. A coach may read a 
sports story for [delayed reward]: he 
may have to play that team next week. 

. . Therefore, while the division of 
categories holds in general, the predis- 
positions of the individual may transfer 
any story from one kind of reading to 
another, or divide the experience be- 
tween the two kinds of reward. 

In view of this difficulty of main- 
taining that items of one kind of sub- 
ject-matter give one kind of reward and 
items of another subject-matter give a 
different reward, it is puzzling why 
Schramm sought to retain a classifica- 
tory system which, as he implied, fails 
to take adequate cognizance of the 
reader-item relationship. Possibly he 
felt that exceptions to the rule occur in- 
frequently enough to permit the classi- 
fication to stand. Analysis of data from 
the present study, however, strongly 
suggests the contrary. For example, it 
frequently happened that several read- 
ers apperceived the same item to be a 
“crime” story, but some read it to learn 
how to prevent such occurrences, while 
others read it for a breezy thrill. (And 
some even rejected the story because 
they found it to be repugnant; 
Schramm‘s_ reward-system apparently 
makes no provision for classifying such 
responses except in negative terms.) In 
Schramm’s terminology, too many re- 
spondents were reading an immediate- 
reward item for a remote reward. 

The real snag seems to lie in the pos- 
tulation that any item gives either this 
reward or that reward, but rarely both. 
In other words, the basic difficulty 
seems to be an attempt to restrict each 
type of reward to a particular class of 
subject-matters. 

By immediate reward Schramm 
means “the ‘pleasure’ reward of drive 


reduction or vicarious experience.” By 
delayed reward he means “the ‘reality’ 
reward of ‘threat value’ and general 
preparedness and information.” 


Reading obviously is done for some 
kind of reward. But must not all read- 
ing offer an immediate reward—the re- 
ward of “drive” (i.e., tension) reduc- 
tion? The person who reads about the 
causes of the 1929 depression and the 
person who reads about the reasons 
why the Oakland woman killed her two 
sons are both reading for essentially 
the same reason: to find out why. 
Whatever the subject-matter of the 
item, the item itself becomes a problem 
which curiosity impels us to solve. This 
curiosity is a tension which seeks reso- 
lution. By obtaining the desired infor- 
mation, we reduce the strength of the 
tension “to learn why.”® Thus, all read- 
ing would have to promise the pleasure 
of immediate “drive reduction.” It is 
difficult to imagine a person reading a 
news story which he knows beforehand 
will not provide him with the informa- 
tion or vicarious thrills that he wants. 
Immediate reward is an emotional sat- 
isfaction that must always accompany 
news reading. 


However, while reading must always 
promise an immediate reward, it appar- 
ently need not promise a delayed re- 
ward if the reader does not plan to 
make use of the information at a later 
date. Use of the word “reward” imme- 
diately suggests that a delayed reward, 
too, presents emotional satisfaction. But 
the distinguishing characteristic is that 
delayed reward also offers intellectual 
or material satisfaction in addition to 


*It is probably a truism that news reading is 
a learning situation. And “‘learning situations are 
problematical situations. They therefore give rise 
to tensions and to disequilibria. Some such prin- 
ciple as the Law of Pragnanz [equilibrium] be- 
comes appropriate to them. . . .”” Ernest Hilgard, 
Theories of Learning (New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1948), p. 183. 
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emotional satisfaction. That is, if the 
information from the news item en- 
ables me to solve a non-utilitarian puz- 
zle, I will later obtain an intellectual 
reward. If the information enables me 
to solve a utilitarian problem, my de- 
layed reward may be a material gain 
such as money. 


For example, let us suppose that I 
read a news report about new automo- 
bile insurance regulations. I loathe the 
prospect of wading through the compli- 
cated provisions, but I must have the 
information. If I have understood what 
I have read, I have received the imme- 
diate reward or satisfaction of obtain- 
ing the information, and of knowing 
that if a situation covered by the new 
regulations ever arises, I will be pre- 
pared. When the situation actually does 
arise and I am able to apply the infor- 
mation I obtained earlier from the 
news report, I will be receiving my de- 
layed reward. 

If, however, I did not understand the 
news report, I will turn to a story that I 
can understand—perhaps to the item 
about the woman who beat and stabbed 
her two sons. Instead of asking myself, 
“How can I apply these insurance reg- 
ulations later on?” I might ask myself, 
“How can I apply the lessons from this 
situation so that other mothers will be 
prevented from slaying their children?” 
My reasons for reading will be essen- 
tially the same. 

Thus, while it is a bit precarious to 
apply the concepts of remote reward 
and immediate reward to particular 
classes of news items, Schramm has 
nevertheless introduced two concepts 
which are central to any motivational 
theory of news reading. 


Schramm also pointed out significant- 
ly that certain types of subject-matter 
are read more by well-educated persons, 
while other types of subject-matter 


(“immediate-reward news”) are read 
primarily by those with lesser educa- 
tions. To this, a qualification could be 
added. If one apperceives an item to be 
about “international politics,” for ex- 
ample, he inquires of himself whether 
he understands the topic, and whether 
he is interested in the topic even if he 
does understand it. Obviously, a better 
education and native intelligence will 
enable him to understand complex 
problems like international politics, 
while a sixth-grade education will usual- 
ly be a distinct handicap. But, as sug- 
gested earlier, the desire to learn “why 
it happened” or “what will happen” or 
“how I can prevent it from happening” 
is not the prerogative of an educated 
person. To that extent, at least, educa- 
tion does not seem to alter one’s basic 
reading motives. 


IN ORDER TO OBTAIN A REWARD 
from a news story, the reader must first 
understand it. That is a truism only 
when applied to the ideational content 
of the story. An artist may read about 
the critical mass required for an atomic 
explosion, and may not understand a 
word of it; but he may derive intense 
pleasure from the typography or even 
from the choice of diction which the 
writer used. Similarly, one may attend a 
performance of “The Cocktail Party” 
and not understand a word of it, but 
may have enjoyed the actors’ perform- 
ances or simply the anticipated prestige 
of being able to say “I saw “The Cock- 
tail Party.’” 

One must apperceive (or anticipate 
the apperception of) something “old” 
about the item in order to understand 
it. If an apperception cannot be related 
to any prior experience, it cannot very 
well be understood. “For such a real 
new as Einstein’s announcement of the 
theory of relativity, the man in the 
street has no experience which will 
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serve as a means of interpretation.” ?° 


Sex and money, on the other hand, 
are matters with which we are all ac- 
quainted. And, barring significant im- 
pediments, such as prestige and anxiety, 
these well-understood topics should be 
read by the better-educated as well as 
by the lesser-educated. The problem, of 
course, is to devise a method whereby 
the effects of anxiety and prestige on 
news reading can be isolated and meas- 
ured. 


While one must find something old or 
familiar about the item in order to un- 
derstand it, he must also apperceive or 
anticipate something new, different, 
novel about the item. In other words, it 
it proposed that a reward in news read- 
ing is obtainable only by learning some- 
thing that was not previously known. 
The conscious and sometimes uncon- 
scious motive for all news reading is to 
obtain new information, either because 
that information will be applied toward 
the solution of a problem or because it 
evokes images which are different in 
some degree from images already stored 
in the reader’s memory" and which 
provide vicarious experiences. After all, 
if the reader knows precisely what an 


1% Church, op. cit. 

4 Images which result directly from the news 
reading (rather than later, via “associative 
arousal”) would seem to be “old’’ images ar- 
tanged into new patterns and/or old images al- 
tered by the introduction of new materials. These 
conclusions stem from two major sources: 

1) The basic Gestalt co t that “‘memory 
processes change according to dynamic principles 
of organization,” so that “what is reproduced is 

. a modified trace which is productive as well 
as reproductive.” Hilgard, paraphrasing Koffka, 
goes on to say, “. . . the trace organization left 
from preceding processes interacts with the pres- 
ent process to create something new. . . . As the 
trace system becomes more fixed it . . . exerts 
more influence on future processes than such 
processes affect it.” Excerpts from Hilgard, op. 
cit., pp. 177-207. 

2) An extrapolation of psychoanalytic findings 
(dating back to Freud) about dreams, positing 
that a dream (which is one form of image-pro- 
duction) is an amalgamation of fragments from 
the same day’s experiences and from prior expe- 
riences which may date back to early childhood. 


item contains, there would seem to be 
no reason why he should read it. Thus, 
news reading is to be contrasted with 
the reading of poetry: one may retrace 
an already-memorized passage simply 
for the sensual delight of forming and 
pronouncing the words. But one rarely 
sees a news reader do that. 


One can apperceive or anticipate 
something new or novel about the item 
but still fail to read it. One man read 
the following lead — “WeyMouTH, 
Mass.—Quadruplets were born within 
66 minutes tonight to Mrs. Marion 
Manning, wife of a bus line president” 
—and said, “No, I wouldn’t read it. It 
doesn’t interest me.” I asked him 
whether he thought the event was un- 
usual. “Yes,” he said, “it’s uncommon 
—but I don’t give a damn if she gave 
birth to a horse.” 


One can find or anticipate novelty in 
an item and yet not read it because he 
has no “interest” in what he apper- 
ceives to be the subject-matter, or be- 
cause he fears that he will read some- 
thing unpleasant. That is, the item may 
either lack attraction-value, or it may 
have repulsion-value, (e.g., when the 
item arouses anxiety). The item may 
have both attraction- and repulsion- 
value—that is, it may be ambivalent. 
One woman, for example, said that she 
would want more details about a blind 
young man who drowned while swim- 
ming in the Pacific: “I would skip the 
gory details, but I’d read it because my 
children like to swim in the ocean and 
I’m afraid of the water.” Another ex- 
ample: “SAN FRaANcisco—Thomas Hin- 
mon, 21, a rather grim young man with 
a bullet in his pelvis, told a jury yester- 
day about the social and moral code of 
a slice of juvenile society.” A mother 
said, “I don’t like to read such things, 
but I feel it’s my duty to read it—we 
have to prevent such things from hap- 
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pening.” In the preceding two examples, 
the ambivalence consisted of the pres- 
ence of attraction-value (“I feel com- 
pelled to learn more about the situa- 
tion”) and the presence of repulsion- 
value (“It’s very painful to read about 
such things.”) 

In the following example, the ambi- 
valence consists of the presence of one 
attraction-value and the absence of an- 
other attraction-value: “ABERDEEN, 
S. D.—When Charlie Otis found a deer 
shivering in his back yard, he gave it 
food and shelter. Now the deer doesn’t 
want to leave.” One respondent said, 
“It’s interesting [presence of attraction- 
value] . . . but trivial. I can’t learn 
anything of value from this [absence of 
attraction-value].” 


Novelty and comprehension (“some- 
thing new and something old”) are nec- 
essary but not sufficient causes of news- 
reading. One must comprehend before 
he can acquire information. He must 
also be able to apperceive the presence 
of that new information. If he is able to 
apperceive novelty, a tension which de- 
mands resolution is generated. That 
tension may be curiosity, or it may be 
aversion. For example, two items in the 
questionnaire involved personnel and 
aircraft losses in Korea. Those readers 
who wanted to learn how this country 
was faring found curiosity-tension in 
their apperception of new information. 
Those readers who found it too painful 
to think about our military losses 
sought to escape from an exposure to 
new information, and found aversion- 
tension in the item. 


Too, comprehension contributes its 
share of either curiosity-tension or aver- 
sion-tension or both. The apperception 
of a subject-matter is an act of compre- 
hension, for it consists of the appercep- 
tion of identity between something in 
the new item and the same thing in oth- 
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er items which have been read in the 
past. If one finds the subject-matter 
“crime” to be repugnant, an aversion- 
tension is aroused. If one finds that sub- 
ject-matter attractive or interesting, he 
will read on if he anticipates the acqui- 
sition of new information in some form. 
And, of course, if one finds “crime” re- 
pugnant but “politics” attractive, and 
he apperceives both subject-matters in 
the same item, the item has engendered 
ambivalent tension. 

Thus, one’s “reward” may turn out to 
be not the satisfaction of curiosity but 
rather the opposite: the non-satisfaction 
of curiosity so as to avoid the punish- 
ment (pain or boredom) which reading 
would cause. And, often, a given reader 
may find both reward-potentials in the 
same item. 


PART Il: 


A Pilot Exploration into News-Reading 
Anxieties 


Wf THIS STUDY IS PARTLY AN OUT- 
growth of Dr. Wilbur Schramm’s, and 
to that extent it attempts to carry his 
findings still further. Schramm present- 
ed respondents with news items and 
then interviewed them at length in or- 
der to learn something about their mo- 
tivations in reading or not reading.’? 
He found that “the ease of self-identifi- 
cation with the story is powerfully in- 
fluential on the probability that a reader 
will select the story. . . .” His analysis 
eventually led to the formulation of 
categories which are designed to meas- 
ure the degree (rather than the type) of 
ego-involvement that a reader has with 
an ;tem. In so doing, Schramm signifi- 
cantly isolated the key factor in the 
study of news-reading motivations. 
However, the need for a typology of 
ego-involvements as well as for a refine- 


“Wilbur Schramm, “The Nature of News,” 
op. cit. 


ment of the interviewing procedure was 
indicated. 


THE READERSHIP QUESTIONNAIRE 


In 1952, Dr. Chilton R. Bush, direc- 
tor of the Institute for Journalistic 
Studies at Stanford University, con- 
ceived the procedure of interviewing 
people by showing them only the leads 
to various news stories and then at- 
tempting to learn whether or not they 
would want more details about each 
item, and why. After a pre-test the 
whole methodology was revamped and 
the questionnaire containing 36 news 
leads was altered a bit so as to conform 
more closely to the major criterion of 
selection: 

Every lead had to be of such a na- 
ture that three persons could each read 
it for a different motive (“cathexis’). 
Theoretically, any lead will satisfy this 
criterion if presented to enough respon- 
dents. But since, in the available time, 
only 35 respondents consented to be 
interviewed (each interview was a 
depth-probing which lasted an average 
of one and one-half hours), not hand- 
picking the items would have involved 
the risk of relying upon low probability 
to produce perhaps the one reader out 
of a thousand who would have a cer- 
tain motivation for reading a certain 
item. For example, it is theoretically 
possible for some person to find amuse- 
ment (rather than sorrow or anxiety) 
in the announcement that his neighbor’s 
child was killed in an auto accident, but 
one would probably have to comb 
through many more than 35 respon- 
dents before locating such a person. 
As it turned out, each lead in the final 
questionnaire actually did arouse all 
three motives (cathexes) among the re- 
spondents. 


Random sampling was not used to se- 
lect either items or respondents. A pur- 
posive sample of items was selected for 
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reasons stated above. This does not in- 
validate conclusions about the news- 
reading process because, unlike the 
somewhat arbitrary procedure of assign- 
ing a priori labels (e.g., of subject-mat- 
ter) to items, a motivational label can 
be affixed to an item only after the ac- 
tual reaction of a specific reader has 
been analyzed. Since any item is an 
ambiguous stimulus which is capable of 
arousing any or all of the three reading 
motives, the concept of representative 
selection becomes meaningless in this 
context. 


It was not practicable to interview a 
sample that would meet the require- 
ments of probability and of size for a 
measurement of incidence in the popu- 
lation. Yet this small sample does not 
necessarily invalidate the findings as to 
motivational categories and principles. 
Even though some of the principles 
characterize only a part of the popula- 
tion, the purpose of the study was sim- 
ply to isolate these principles rather 
than to estimate their incidence in the 
total population. For example, it was 
learned that persons exhibiting certain 
symptoms of anxiety will read more 
egocentrically than will other persons. 
The problem here was simply to pair 
the anxiety-symptoms with the type of 
reading behavior, and not to estimate 
how many persons in the general popu- 
lation belong in this category. 


In possible future surveys seeking 
parameters in this area, precautions 
should be taken in setting up a random 
sample, in view of the 50 percent re- 
fusal rate encountered in this study. 
Even introductions by friends failed to 
persuade many of those contacted. 


The “more details” interviewing pro- 
cedure is a form of depth-questioning 
devised by Chilton Bush especially for 
this kind of readership study. Perhaps 
the cardinal deficiency of conventional 
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readership interviewing methods is that 
little or no precaution is taken to screen 
false responses. In contrast, the “more 
details” technique forces the respondent 
to speak at some length with largely 
non-directive guidance,’* so that his 
story can be checked at least for inter- 
nal consistency. Respondents who, un- 
der conventional interrogation, would 
be unable or unwilling to reveal their 
real motives for reading present much 
less of a problem when questioned by 
this new method. 

Various factors, such as the time and 
expense necessary for training other 
coders, made it impossible to conduct a 
formal reliability-check of the coding. 
Associates were consulted when doubt- 
ful cases came up, and there was little 
difficulty in reaching agreements. In 
addition, informal spot-checks were 
performed with highly favorable out- 
comes. 


THE CATHEXIS CATEGORIES 


After the theoretical framework (see 
Part I) was checked against two major 
criteria—(1) internal consistency, and 
(2) the capacity to deal systematically 
and consistently with the various news- 
reading problems put to it—the cathex- 
is (motivation) categories were devised. 
After coding of the readership re- 
sponses was begun, the categories were 
changed somewhat in order to deal 
more adequately with empirical obsta- 
cles. After this, the categories proved to 
be very efficient: only three responses 
could not be categorized with at least 
some degree of confidence. 


The concepts of “subject-matter” and 
“interest” were both discarded as 
sources for a system of motivational 


neglects of the differ- 
ences in pu as well as in technique of the 
two methods, for which see H. Kay, Toward An 
Understanding of News-Reading havior (un- 
published master’s thesis, Stanford University, 
1953). 
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categories—for several reasons. “Ca- 
thexis” ultimately proved to be the most 
logical as well as most practicable con- 
cept. 

The term “cathexis” apparently was 
given currency by Freud. As used here, 
it denotes the “magnetic” qualities 
which an item has for any given read- 
er. The north pole of one magnet will 
attract the south pole of another mag- 
net but will repel another north pole. 
Similarly, when a news item has some 
value that attracts a reader, we can 
speak of positive cathexis; when the 
item has some value that repels the 
reader, we can speak of negative ca- 
thexis. If the item lacks some attrac- 
tion-value, we can speak of the absence 
of positive cathexis without implying 
the presence of negative cathexis. We 
would speak of the presence of nega- 
tive cathexis only when there is some- 
thing repellant or repugnant about the 
item; it is not feasible to adapt the con- 
cept of “interest” to such a situation. 


In this study, absence of positive ca- 
thexis (“it isn’t interesting”) and pres- 
ence of negative cathexis (“it makes 
me feel bad to read this”) were lumped 
together only for tabular purposes. 
Readers were asked whether or not 
they would want more details for each 
item, or whether they were simply con- 
tented with the lead alone, or whether 
they didn’t want any part of the item. 
Despite zealous precautions, the “just 
the lead alone” responses were dispro- 
portionately loaded with prestige-biases 
and rationalizations. Consequently, an 
item was given a positive-cathexis sym- 
bol only when the reader wanted more 
details, was able to specify which ones, 
and appeared to be sincere. A long hes- 
itation, for example, was often a symp- 
tom of anxiety or prestige-bias. 


“Positive” and “negative,” then, are 
terms which indicate the direction of a 


cathexis. In Part I, it was suggested that 
the motive for all news-reading is to 
obtain new information. The satisfac- 
tion of that desire constitutes an imme- 
diate reward. However, an immediate 
reward can also be obtained by not 
reading an item if that item fails to 
supply wanted information or if it sup- 
plies unwanted information. Thus, a 
reader finds positive cathexis in an item 
when the immediate reward it promises 
him is new information. He finds nega- 
tive cathexis when the reward is the 
avoidance of pain or boredom which 
the acquisition of new information 
would cause him. 


Regardless of whether a reader finds 
an item to be wholly and intimately re- 
lated to his own life or merely fraction- 
ally related to his existence, if he un- 
derstands the item—comprehends its 
significance—he has ego-involvement 
with the item. Ego-involvement is the 
generic term used here to indicate sim- 


ply that the item has some meaning to - 


the reader in the sense that it relates in 
some way to his history of experiences. 


If that ego-involvement is very inti- 
mate, so that the news item bears di- 
rectly and significantly upon the read- 
er’s own life, that species of ego-in- 
volvement relationship will be called 
personal-identification cathexis. But 
when the ego-involvement is fractional 
and not very important to the welfare 
of the individual reader, it will be 
called entertainment cathexis. 


Personal-identification cathexis is it- 
self dichotomized into proximity ca- 
thexis and instrumental cathexis. In- 
strumental cathexis is the kind of rela- 
tionship wherein the respondent not 
only feels personal identification with 
the item but feels the need to correct 
the situation directly or to learn more 
about the situation with a view to ulti- 
mate manipulation of circumstances. 
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Positive instrumental cathexis means 
that the reader wants to read more in 
order to learn more so as to gain con- 
trol over the situation. 

Negative instrumental cathexis means 
that the reader views the item as pre- 
senting utilitarian information about a 
matter which is very close to his own 
life, and that he rejects the item be- 
cause he does not want such informa- 
tion. (Lack of positive instrumental ca- 
thexis means that the item is rejected 
because it does not present the desired 
utilitarian information. It will be han- 
dled as a kind of negative cathexis.) 

Comments which exhibit positive in- 
strumental cathexis: “I read about auto 
accidents to help me drive safely” . . . 
“I'd want more details because I'd like 
a little truer picture of our military 
losses” . . . “How can we _ correct 
such injustice?” 

Comments which exhibit negative in- 
strumental cathexis: “It makes me sad 
but I can’t do anything about it [so I 
don’t want to read the item]”. . . “The 
item isn’t important”... “Acts of 
nature are uncontrollable. It’s beyond 
my capacity to do anything about [this 
typhoon in Japan, so I won’t read the 
item)” ... “It won't give me useful 
information on the topic.” 

Proximity cathexis also involves per- 
sonal identification with the item, but 
the need to manipulate the situation is 
not significantly felt. The respondent 
merely feels an emotional association 
with the item but does not apperceive a 
need to gain control of the situation. 

Positive proximity cathexis means 
that the reader wants to read more be- 
cause of the personal association he 
feels with the event, The acquisition of 
information gives him an emotional 
satisfaction, and he does not think of 
using the information so as to remedy 
an evil or overcome an obstacle. 


Negative proximity cathexis means 
that the reader does not want to read 
the item, either because his emotional 
relationship with the item is a painful 
one or because the item fails to provide 
emotional satisfaction. 


Comments which exhibit positive 
proximity cathexis: “I love the moun- 
tains, and just the word ‘deer’ [in the 
news item] recalls this to me”... “I 
read everything about things close by” 
. .. “I have a step-daughter and this 
makes me interested [in the item about 
a high-school girl who convinced a Los 
Angeles court that her divorced father 
should pay for her college education].” 


Comments which exhibit negative 
proximity cathexis: “I don’t know the 
people whose dog was killed” . . . “The 
gory details sicken me” .. . “Britain 
is too far away”... “I would not 
read the item [about three San Francis- 
cans who were killed when a car back- 
flipped on the highway] unless I knew 
the people or unless someone had told 
me about it before.” 


Entertainment ** cathexis implies the 
absence of personal identification with 
the item (i.e., with the event it re- 
ports). There is merely a fractional 
ego-involvement, in the sense that the 
respondent does not view himself as 
being personally and directly involved 
in the news event, though some frag- 


Note that entertainment, as defined here, does 
not include those situations in which the respond- 
ent finds a vicarious thrill or is in sympathy with 
one of the characters. This can be illustrated 
more easily with movie attendance than with 
news reading. The teen-age girl who watches her 
favorite male and female stars making love on 
the screen projects herself into the heroine’s role, 
so that the teen-age girl is also being kissed by 
the hero. This is an example of personal-identi- 
fication cathexis (species: —— cathexis), 
not entertainment cathexis. The heroine, for ex- 


ample, is not seen as the non-self, for the hero- 
ine and the teen-ager, are psychologically one 
and the same. Perhaps this usage constitutes a 
distortion of the usual meaning of the term “en- 
tertainment.” If so, the meaning used in this 
study should be kept in mind when interpreting 
the results. 
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ments of his experiences in life do 
cause the event to be meaningful to 
him. When he reads the item, he is 
reading not about some aspect of his 
own life but rather about the “non- 
self.” 

The salient motive in entertainment 
reading is the desire to gain more in- 
formation so as to solve a problem. It 
is not a personal problem, however, but 
an intellectual puzzle. 

Positive entertainment cathexis exists 
when the reader wants more details in 
order to unravel a curious situation, but 
does not feel personally involved in that 
situation. 

Some illustrative comments: “How 
could this happen?” ... “That’s a 
crazy one. Sure, I’d want more details” 
... “I'd read it because it’s trival” 
[items of significance cause this woman 
great anxiety]... “What were the 
cobras doing in the basket?” [in re- 
sponse to the lead, “BomBay, INDIA— 
A bus loaded with Hindu worshippers 
fell into a chasm, killing 24 persons, 
after several king cobras escaped from 
their baskets and terrorized the driv- 
er.”]. 

Negative entertainment cathexis ex- 
ists when the reader finds the item to be 
a problem involving the non-self, and 
is not “interested” in solving the prob- 
lem. 

Some illustrative comments: “So 
what”... “It’s cute, but unimpor- 
tant”... “A little unusual, perhaps, 
but I don’t think I'd spend much time 
on it.” 

The comments cited above are ver- 
batim but not always complete re- 
sponses to the respective items; more- 


% For a commentary on self/non-self, see 
George Mead, Movements of Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1950), p. 88, pp. 93-110. Also recom- 
mended is Muzafer Sherif and Hadley Cantril, 
The Psychology of Ego-Involvements (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1947). 
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over, they have been ripped out of con- 
text. Even so, it is obvious that the 
three cathexis categories are not abso- 
lutely demarcated. However, the re- 
sponses themselves (as we should ex- 
pect) were usually not clear cases of 
one or the other cathexis but contained 
elements of more than one cathexis. 
This made coding a little more difficult 
but actually more genuinely applicable 
to real-life newspaper reading behavior. 
The cathexis categories were used to 
determine relative emphases, not abso- 
lute quantities. When two cathexes both 
appeared to be of significant strength, 
two cathexis-symbols instead of one 
were affixed to the response. 


It might also be noted that, despite 
the extensive probing of the responses 
to each lead, the coding was impres- 
sionistic to a great extent. However, 
the same is true of the coding of sub- 
ject-matters, themes and any other unit 
which must be apperceived rather than 
perceived. 


Not only the overt content but also 
gesticulations, inflections, pauses and in- 
ternal inconsistencies were considered 
during analysis of the readership re- 
sponses and the other tests to be de- 
scribed shortly. 


It was not the rationalizations that 
caused most of the trouble—they soon 
became easy to identify. Rather, it was 
the responses exhibiting ambivalent ca- 
thexis which may have seriously thrown 
the acceptance-rejection scores way off. 
That is, if there was something about a 
particular item which simultaneously 
attracted and repelled a given reader, it 
became a real problem to try to figure 
out whether he would or would not 
read the item if he happened to see it 
in his daily paper. That is perhaps. the 
most serious disadvantage of presenting 
the respondent just with the lead to the 
story. 


On the other hand, for certain pur- 
poses the method was more satisfactory 
than handing the respondent an actual 
copy of yesterday’s newspaper and ask- 
ing him why he read or did not read 
the items (even assuming faulty mem- 
ory and other biases to be inoperative). 
For one thing, since the lead was pre- 
sented without a headline, it was pos- 
sible to determine the reader’s cathexis 
with just the story itself, and not with 
some headline-writer’s apperception of 
what was in the story.’* Second, the 
reader who, on that particular evening, 
skimmed through the first page or two 
and missed most of what was buried in 
the paper would have achieved a gross- 
ly distorted score. Third, by forcing the 
respondent to suggest the details he 
would want to read, it became much 
easier to detect prestige-lies and also to 
gain insights into the reasons for read- 
ing or not reading the item. 


TESTING THE CATEGORIES 

Analysis of pre-tests strongly suggest- 
ed that there would be little difficulty 
in applying the cathexis categories to 
responses from the main survey. Con- 
sequently, the final survey of this part 
of the project was designed not only to 
test the cathexis categories but to see 
whether the categories could be used as 
instruments for obtaining still more in- 
formation about news-reading motiva- 
tions. 


Without hope of obtaining anything 
more than tentative data, methods were 
devised for an exploratory study of 
news-reading anxieties and how they re- 
late to cathexis-patterns of readership. 
The problem of anxiety was selected be- 
cause it may well be the most impor- 
tant psycholygical factor governing 


Cf. Percy H. Tannenbaum, “The Effect of 
Headlines on the Interpretation of News Stor- 
ies,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 30:189-97 (Spring 
1953). 
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news-reading behavior, and because ap- 
parently no one has attempted any kind 
of non-clinical empirical study of the 
problem. The experiment was consid- 
ered to be highly successful in terms of 
four results: (1) the cathexis catego- 
ries proved to be quite efficient; (2) the 
categories can be used for correlations 
with other variables; (3) some tenta- 
tive but nonetheless highly provocative 
empirical data on news-reading anxi- 
eties were obtained; and (4) the great 
potentialities of projective techniques 
as disguised personality tests in com- 
munications research became apparent. 

Handling the anxiety variable proved 
to be the most trying part of the entire 
study. First of all, psychologists and 
psychoanalysts have not agreed upon a 
satisfactory theoretical definition. Some 
say that anxiety constitutes apprehen- 
sion of unknown danger from within, 
while fear signifies a threat from an 
identifiable source. Others, however, 
differentiate anxiety from worry, and 
assert that both are reactions to fear; 
worry is mild and “normal” fear while 
anxiety is morbid and incapacitating 

Another obstacle was the fact that 
any test of anxiety requires an ad hoc 
operational definition. In this study 
there were basically four separate 
“tests” of anxiety, and hence four oper- 
ational definitions. 

Both theoretically and operationally, 
the all-embracive definition of anxiety 
used for this study is similar to one 
propounded by Mowrer: anxiety and 
fear are essentially synonymous terms 
denoting unpleasant tension.’* This def- 
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and Renatus Hartogs, 


see David Wechsler 


“The Clinical Measure- 
ment of Anxiety,” Psychiatric Quarterly, 19: 
618-35 (1945). 

O. H. Mowrer, “A Stimulus-Response 
Analysis of Anxiety and its Role as a Reinforc- 
ing Agent,” Psychological Review, 46:553-65 
(1939). 
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inition, of course, is qualified by the 
nature of each test which embodies it. 

Fully as important was the selection 
of a suitable test or series of tests for 
discerning the presence of anxiety and 
measuring its magnitude. Various 
“structured” personality tests in current 
usage were found to be inappropriate to 
this rather unusual testing situation, 
chiefly because respondents—who were 
being interviewed in their own homes 
about “newspaper reading”—became 
suspicious, indignant and even hostile 
when asked to fill out a personality test. 
Nothing could convince them that a 
journalism survey had a legitimate rea- 
son for making intimate inquiries about 
their personality. 

Because of the need to completely 
disguise the purpose of the test and 
make it seem entirely “journalistic,” an 
original adaptation of the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test?® was used as the pri- 
mary anxiety-test in the full-scale sur- 
vey. Ambiguous photographs were 
clipped from one- or two-months-old is- 
sues of newspapers from various cities 
except those in the Bay area and were 
mounted in individual folders. After 
the readership questionnaire had been 
dispensed with, respondents were intro- 
duced to this Disguised Picture Projec- 
tive Technique (hereinafter: DPPT) 
with the following comments: 

You've often heard the saying, “One 
picture is worth a thousand words.” 
We're going to test that saying scientifi- 
cally. I have here five pictures which 
have appeared in newspapers all over 
the country except in the Bay area dur- 
ing the last few years. I'd like you to 
study each picture and then tell me the 
story that it suggests to you. In other 
words, look at the picture and then 


make up as dramatic a story as you 
can. Tell me what has led up to the 


Cf, Henry A. Murray, Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1943). 
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event shown in the picture, describe 

what is happening at the moment, what 

the characters are feeling and thinking 

. . and then give the outcome. Natur- 
ally, you will have to use your imagina- 
tion quite a bit. And here I have a word 
of caution: do not try to fit into any 
picture a story that you remember read- 
ing or hearing, because that story will 
undoubtedly not be the story which 
caused this picture to be taken. So 
wherever you have difficulty in these 
stories, use your imagination: that way 
you will usually tell the story that really 
fits the picture. In other words, we want 
you to feel free to tell us just what you 
see in the picture, because we are not 
testing you—we are testing the capacity 
of the picture to tell its own individual 
story. Do you have any questions so 
far? Okay, now give me your impres- 
sions as they come to your mind. 

In addition to the DPPT, each re- 
spondent at the close of the interview 
was given a check-list of 300 words and 
an addressed, stamped envelope. He 
was cautioned not to sign his name 
(though a tiny pen-mark somewhere on 
the list identified each respondent who 
returned the list). Only four persons 
failed to complete and return the list 
before tabulation began. The respon- 
dent was told to check each word which 
aroused anxiety—i.e., which caused 
him to feel an unpleasant tension or to 
worry. 

This definition was explicitly much 
broader than the one used in coding re- 
sponses to the DPPT pictures. The lat- 
ter definition was that the response must 
reveal some threat to the persons in 
the story; that threat could be antici- 
pated or could already have material- 
ized. If the respondent “saw” a calamity 
on the way and predicted only misery 
and destruction, it obviously suggested 
a greater projection of apprehension or 
insecurity than if the respondent saw a 
minor difficulty (e.g., a squabble) and 
thought that everything would turn out 


happily. 


A third basis for categorizing the re- 
spondents according to the degree of 
anxiety which was manifested was a 
scrutiny of responses to the readership 
questionnaire. The method of asking 
for more details also made the question- 
naire a quasi-projective personality test. 

Fourth, direct observation of the re- 
spondent was used to implement the 
classification. If the respondent fre- 
quently raced ahead nervously in the 
questionnaire after saying, “No, I 
wouldn’t read such trash—it’s disgust- 
ing,” or if he became flustered sudden- 
ly, or strangely hesitant or silent, it was 
often a clear symptom of “anxiety.” 

Since there was far less danger of 
the halo-effect than of not having 
enough data upon which to base any 
kind of inference, the results of these 
four “tests” were often pooled to facili- 
tate the ultimate classification of the 
individual into one of three groups: 
high, moderate, or low anxiety.*° 


This kind of a typology rests not 
upon a Statistical norm but upon the 
familiar theory that a certain minimal 
amount of anxiety is always necessary 
for life to exist.21 Without any anxi- 
eties at all, life would be a vegetative 
existence without anything we could 
call “the future.” From this ill-deline- 
ated region of minimal anxiety there 
extends a continuum of increasingly 
severe anxiety. The three groupings 
mentioned above are not absolute loca- 
tions of three degree-areas on this con- 
tinuum; they simply locate each degree 
in reference to the other two some- 
where on that continuum. 

Occasionally, a check-list produced a 


* For a very similar “‘one-interview, four-test” 
approach, cf. Renatus Hartogs, “The Clinical 
Investigation and Differential Measurement of 
Anxiety,” American Journal of I’sychiatry, 106: . 
929-34. 


21 See, e.g., H Stack Sullivan, The Interper- 


arry 
sonal Theory of Psychiatry (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., 1953). 


slightly higher comparative score than 
did the respondent’s DPPT protocols. 
Since the definition of anxiety in the 
former was so much more inclusive, the 
disparity usually was resolvable simply 
on that basis. But the customary dis- 
parity involved a high DPPT and a low 
check-list score. Since the respondents 
were guaranteed anonymity and re- 
minded of it several times by the inter- 
viewer and by the written instructions, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that they 
had no fear of someone else learning 
about their anxieties. 


Many people, however, do not care 
to admit to themselves that they ex- 
perience these anxieties, for such an 
admission would be accompanied by 
emotional pain. (That is another reason 
why a disguised personality test was 
used along with the check-list.) Con- 
sequently, when such a disparity was 
encountered and the other materials 
lent support, the inference was made 
that the respondent engages in a sub- 
stantial amount of repression?? of anx- 
ity and/or of the maladjustment which 
engendered the anxiety. For one tabu- 
lar analysis, the high and moderate 
anxiety scorers were pooled and then 
separated into two groups: the repres- 


= “Repression is automatized riddance of pain- 
ful thought and emotion.” Sandor Rado, “Emer. 
gency Behavior,” in Hoch and Zubin, Anxiety, 
p. 150. 
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sers and the non-repressers. 

The foregoing outline of the method- 
ology is not by any means complete, 
but it should convey an idea of the 
general procedure and its rationale. 
Apart from other objections that might 
be raised, there is a statistical one: al- 
though the number and variety of items 
in the questionnaire seemed quite ade- 
quate, time permitted the inclusion of 
only 35 repsondents in the study. 
Hence, most breakdowns resulted in 
sub-groups which had N’s of less than 
the desired minimum of 25 or 30. Sig- 
nificance tests (t-scores) were applied 
at crucial points with favorable out- 
comes. Nevertheless, because of the 
small N’s and because the testing pro- 
cedure has not yet been sufficiently 
validated, the tabular findings should 
be regarded as being merely tentative 
and suggestive. 


THE FINDINGS 


Table 1 suggests that the greater 
one’s anxiety, the less able he is to find 
sources of entertainment in the news 


columns. Conversely, the greater the 


anxiety, the more one tends to read ego- 
centrically (i.e., about the self rather 
than about the non-self). 


Table 2 suggests that the higher one’s 
anxiety, the less accepting (“reading”) 
he does, regardless of the type of ca- 
thexis involved. Differences between 


Number of Entertainment Cathexes Between Readers and Items— 
By Degree of Anxiety 


High Moderate Low 
anxiety anxiety anxiety 
scorers scorers scorers 


vos 10.5* 15.0* 
coe SS 10.5 15.0 
(N= 14) (N = 16) (N = 5) 


*Difference between means is significant at the <.01 level. 
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TABLE 2 
Relationship of Degree of Anxiety to Number of Items of All Kinds Accepted— 


By Education* 


High Moderate Low 
anxiety anxiety anxiety 
scorers scorers scorers 


Acceptance scores—college persons (median).. 18.0 20.0 28.0 
(N=8) (N = 12) (N = 3) 
Acceptance scores—non-college persons 
17.5 16.0 29.5 
(N = 4) (N = 2) 


included but business college was excluded. 


college and non-college persons are 
neither striking nor consistent. Table 3 
suggests that the influential factor is 
not education but rather repression. 

It will be noticed from Table 3 that 
those who are blind to their own anx- 
iety are also less able to recognize the 
need to control situations (first col- 
umn), and accept fewer instrumental 
items (second column), or items of any 
kind (fourth column). Moreover, re- 
pressers find only about one instrumen- 
tal cathexis for every entertainment ca- 
thexis, while non-repressers find about 
two instrumental cathexes for every en- 


*A “college” person had at least one year of study at a college or university; nurse’s training was 


TABLE 3 


tertainment cathexis (third column). 
Thus, repressers seem to read less of 
everything than do non-repressers, and 
the latter seem to find instrumental val- 
ues in items about twice as frequently 
as do the repressers. That is, non-re- 
pressers not only accept more, but also 
recognize more situations as involving 
personal problems to be overcome. It is 
significant to note that the low anxiety 
group (also non-repressers) accepted 
more than did either of the two other 
groups—about 28 items (not shown in 
table)—but also had the lowest ratio 
of instrumental cathexes to entertain- 


Breakdown of Moderate and High Anxiety Scorers into Those Who Repress 


Anxiety and Those Who Do Not, and Comparison on Four Variables 


Number of 
instrumental 
cathexes 
apperceived 


Number of Ratio of 


instrumental instrumental Total number 
items to entertain- of items 
accepted ment cathexes accepted 


Repressers 
of anxiety 
(N= 11) 


9.4* 
10.0 


Mean 
Mdn. 


6.0 
6.0 


— 


13 16.7 
.00 17.0 


Non-repressers 
of anxiety 
(N = 10) 


14.5* 
15.5 


Mean 
Mdn. 


11.7 
12.0 


2.01 
2.29 


23.3 
23.5 


*Difference between repressers and non-repressers on mean number of instrumental cathexes apper- 
ceived is significant at the <.02 level. This was the = significance test applied to the table, but an 
examination of the other columns suggests that those 


lerences too are probably highly significant. 
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ment cathexes—.85 (not shown in 
table)—of the three groups of respon- 
dents. It will be noticed that this low 
anxiety (non-represser) group was the 
only one that found fewer instrumental 
cathexes than entertainment cathexes, 
suggesting that they are the ones who 
are most able to forget about them- 
selves when they read the news. 


SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION 


The arousal of anxiety by a news- 
paper item does not always lead to an 
avoidance of that item. On the con- 
trary, the arousal of anxiety is often 
the reason for reading more about the 
item—if the reader believes that read- 
ing more will provide him with in- 
formation which can sooner or later 
reduce the anxiety. There seem to be 
three major species of anxiety-reactions 
to news: acceptance of the item, rejec- 
tion of the item, and ambivalence to- 
ward the item (simultaneous attraction 
and repulsion). 

Regardless of their educational level, 
higher anxiety persons read predomi- 
nantly about themselves and their own 
problems—not about external things. 
They do this in two ways: by seeking 
out items which deal with their personal 
problems and by avoiding items which 
do not; and by finding “themselves” in 
items which they do read, whereas 
readers of little anxiety would be more 
prone to find not their own problems 
but the problems of others in those 
same items. It seems reasonable to infer 
that an anxiety-ridden individual is so 
wrapped up in himself and his personal 
troubles that he finds it difficult to es- 
cape from himself and to focus instead 
upon external matters. 

The lower one’s anxiety, the more 
he is concerned or preoccupied with 
the need to control problem situations 
in which he finds himself personally in- 
volved. Yet the lower one’s anxiety, the 
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less he feels personally involved in situ- 
ations he reads about. Thus, minimal 
anxiety leads to a minimal amount of 
egocentric reading, but whatever ego- 
centrism exists is predominantly in the 
form of a desire to learn more about 
and control situations with which one 
is personally identified. 

One difference between those with 
considerable anxiety who do not signifi- 
cantly repress and those with consider- 
able anxiety who do repress, is that the 
former are more concerned with gain- 
ing control by accepting (reading) 
more items. These non-repressers also 
read more items of all kinds than do 
the repressers. And the non-repressers 
are much more concerned with and 
read much more to gain control over 
situations than to extract entertainment 
from them. This is not hard to under- 
stand if we accept the notion that those 
who repress anxiey pretend that there 
is nothing to worry about, and hence 
will try to read not to overcome a threat 
which they don’t see but rather for oth- 
er reasons. Those other reasons in- 
cluded entertainment, but even more 
they involved proximity reading; that is, 
they feel personally identified with a 
great many situations, but the disguisal 
of anxiety prevents them from recog- 
nizing the problem of controlling the 
situations, so they merely find “personal 
association” with the situations. 


The very low anxiety persons, who 
also engage in little repression (because 
they have little to repress), read more 
items of all kinds than do either the 
repressers or non-repressers in the 
higher anxiety groups. But the higher 
anxiety non-repressers seem to read at 
least as much or perhaps slightly more 
to gain control than do the low anxiety 
non-repressers. This is understandable 
if we assume that they find more situ- 
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Effect of Newscast Item Leads 


Upon Listener Interpretation 


BY PERCY H. TANNENBAUM AND JEAN S. KERRICK* 


An earlier study by the senior author showed that headlines have 
a significant effect upon the interpretation of newspaper stories. 


An experiment with newscast “leads” produced similar results. 
Dr. Tannenbaum is director of research in television at Michigan 


State; Mrs. Kerrick is a research assistant at Illinois. 


i a MULTITUDE OF STUDIES HAVE DEM- 
onstrated that communication messages 
can produce effects. This, indeed, is the 
raison d'etre for the study of communi- 
cations. For the most part, however, 
these studies have been focused on de- 
termining the magnitude of effect as a 
function of the gross content of the 
message. Until recently, as Hovland? 
has pointed out, the identification and 
isolation of the variables responsible for 
the effects has been a barren area of 
investigation. 

In general, we may expect two broad 
classifications of factors to operate in 
communications effects. There are, on 
the one hand, factors within the recipi- 
ents of the message—e.g., the so-called 
“personality variables” — which may 
limit or enhance the possible effects of 
a particular communique. Secondly — 


*The authors are indebted to Harold Salzman, 
University of Illinois Radio Service, for lending 
his professional newscast writing services to this 
study; to Richard L. Rider, Director, Motion Pic- 
ture and TV Unit, University of Illinois, for 


serving as the newscast announcer, and to the 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters 
Tape Network for making available their mag- 
netic tape and transcription facilities. 

1 Carl I. Hoviand, “Changes in Attitude through 
Communication,” Journal of Abnormal and So- 
cial Psychology, 47:581-88 (1951). 


and perhaps of greater interest to jour- 
nalists — there are factors within and 
surrounding the message itself which 
may exert an influence. 

The present paper represents an at- 
tempt to investigate experimentally the 
effect of a specific message variable on 
the interpretation of the total message 
by members of a selected audience. 
More specifically, the purpose is to de- 
termine whether the manipulation of 
the “lead” to a radio newscast item in- 
fluences the message conveyed by that 
item. As such, the lead is regarded as 
one of a number of significant cues 
which may operate to influence the total 
impression. 

An earlier study by the senior au- 
thor? demonstrated the existence of 
such an effect in a related field. That 
study showed that the newspaper head- 
line can exert a significant influence in 
the interpretation of the newspaper 
story which it decks. 

The study reported here attempts to 
investigate a similar influence in the 
radio newscast. The purpose of the 
study was two-fold: (1) to determine 


? Percy H. Tannenbaum, “The Effect of Head- 
lines on the Interpretation of News Stories,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 30:189-97 (Spring 1953). 


whether, under experimental conditions, 
different introductory statements or 
leads give rise to differential interpre- 
tation of similar newscast items, and 
(2) to compare this process between 
newspaper and newscast items. 


PROCEDURE 


In the design of the experiment, an 
attempt was made to keep the condi- 
tions and material involved as similar 
as possible to those of the headline 
study. A radio newscast was prepared 
directly from the stories used in the 
headline experiment, the subjects were 
similar to those employed in the former 
study, and other conditions were con- 
trolled as much as possible. 

Test Material: Two different news- 
cast items were used as test items. One 
story was an account of a murder trial 
(the “trial story”) and the second re- 
ported a conference of college educa- 
tors about accelerated college programs 
(the “acceleration story”). Three differ- 
ent leads were written for both stories, 
each lead featured a different element 
of the story. 

One introductory statement to the 
trial story indicated that the defendant 
was guilty, and one indicated that he 
was innocent. The third lead was neu- 
tral; it indicated neither guilt nor in- 
nocence. For the acceleration story, one 
lead featured the quarter system of ac- 
celeration, one featured the trimester 
system, and one expressed disapproval 
of acceleration in any form. 

It would have been most desirable to 
vary only the newscast leads in each 
case, leaving the remainder of the item 
constant. However, this was virtually 
impossible to accomplish. By way of 
compromise, the main bodies of the 
stories were similar in essence, if not 
in precise wording.® 


5 Because the essence of the material has al- 
ready been reproduced in the report of the head- 
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From the 20-odd news stories from 
the front page used in the headline 
study, a 15-item, 912-minute newscast 
script was written by a professional 
newscast writer. A master tape record- 
ing of the newscast was then made by a 
professional radio announcer. The news- 
cast was written to appear to be a regu- 
lar news broadcast from WSUI, the 
radio station at the State University of 
Iowa. Subjects were told that they were 
listening to an actual newscast. 

Separate recordings were made of 
the test items, using each of the differ- 
ent leads. Three copies of the master 
tape were made, and the test item vari- 
ations were “dubbed in.” Thus all three 
tapes were identical, except for test 
items. In all three tapes, the two test 
items occurred in the same respective 
positions—both toward the end of the 
newscast. This was done to insure maxi- 
mum recall of the test items, as indi- 
cated by the results of a study on the 
effects of serial position on newscast 
item recall.‘ 

Nature of the Sample: Subjects in 
this experiment were all students in the 
introductory psychology class, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, fall semester, 1952. With 
respect to such variables as age, sex 
and educational level, the present sam- 
ple was almost identical with that of 
the previous study. They were tested in 
quiz sections averaging 20 persons each. 
A total of 351 subjects was used. The 
subjects were divided, prior to testing, 
into three more-or-less equal groups. 
Each group was exposed to a different 
tape. 


line study, the precise content of each of the test 
items is not reproduced here. The interested 
reader may refer to the headiine study for the 
general nature of the content. It should be noted 
that the leads to the test items were almost iden- 
tical in wording to that of the headlines. The ac- 
tual tapes used in the present study may be ob- 
tained from the authors on request. 

*Percy H. Tannenbaum, “The Effect of Serial 
Position in the Recall of Radio Newscast Items.” 
To be published. 


Effect of Newscast Leads 


TABLE | 
Distribution of Replies on the Trial Story 


Guilty 


Number of Replies 


Innocent No Opinion Totals 


Guilty-lead Group 
Innocent-lead Group 
Neutral-lead Group 


25 46 
31 49 
21 71 


115 
110 
126 


351 


77 166 
p < .05 


Procedure: The tape recorder, with 
the appropriate tape ready for playing, 
was set up before the subjects entered 
the class room. Subjects were told that 
the investigators were making a survey 
of the radio listening behavior of a col- 
lege population. The subjects were 
asked to listen to the newscast as they 
would listen to one “ordinarily.” Their 
attention was called to six stories, two 
of which were the test stories, which 
“might usually interest the average col- 
lege student.” After subjects had lis- 
tened to the newscast, the question 
sheets were distributed. 

It will be noted that, at every step, 
the preparation and presentation of ma- 
terial in the radio newscast study paral- 
leled those steps in the newspaper head- 
line study. This was done to insure the 
maximum amount of comparability be- 
tween the two studies. 


THE EFFECT OF NEWSCAST LEADS 


The Trial Story: The effect of dif- 
ferent introductory statements on the 
trial story was measured by the ques- 
tion: “Is it your impression that Henry 
Sands is guilty or innocent?” The dis- 
tribution of replies is shown in Table 1. 
The results indicate a difference be- 
tween the three groups that is highly 
significant. 

The Acceleration Story: With this 
news item, the effect of the different 
introductory statements was measured 
by replies to the question: “Which of 
the three systems described in the story 
do you prefer?” The obtained distribu- 
tion of replies is shown in Table 2. The 
results here indicate a difference which 
is not significantly greater than would 
be expected by chance alone. 


The highly significant results on the 


TABLE 2 
Distribution of Replies on the Acceleration Story 


Quarter 
System 


Number of Replies 
Trimester No 
System Acceleration 


Quarter System Lead Group 
Trimester System Lead Group 
No Acceleration Lead Group 


59 
56 
65 


180 


35 
| 
Totals 
25 126 
x? = 3.98 p = .45 
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TABLE 3 
Index and Non-index Responses on the Trial Story 


Radio 
Newscast Study 


Newspaper 
Headline Study 


Index Responses 
Non-index Responses 


trial story definitely support the hy- 
pothesis that the lead statement of a 
newscast item has an effect on the opin- 
ion formed from listening to the item. 
The results on the acceleration story, 
on the other hand, fail to substantiate 
the hypothesis. 

One reason for this discrepancy may 
be that the opinions of the subjects on 
proposed acceleration programs were 
too well structured to be susceptible to 
any appreciable change as a result of a 
single communications exposure. It is 
a maxim in attitude research that 
strongly held attitudes are not readily 
changed. In the case of the trial story, 
on the other hand, there could have 
been no pre-established opinions about 
the defendant’s guilt or innocence. 
Thus, the effect of the trial story was 
that of the initiation of opinion, rather 
than one of change. 


EXTENT OF LISTENING 

An attempt was made to test the 
hypothesis that there is an inverse re- 
lationship between the extent of listen- 
ing and the effect of the lead. This was 
to be measured by replies to the ques- 


tion: “To what extent did you attend 
to this item?” This question was asked in 
reference to both items. However, since 
90 percent of the subjects indicated 
that they had “attended completely” to 
the items, it was impossible to put the 
hypothesis to adequate test. Apparently, 
the nature of the experimental situation, 
the instructions, and established habits 
of newscast listening, all combined to 
produce almost maximum attention. 


COMPARISON OF THE NEWSCAST AND 
NEWSPAPER STUDIES 

Which is more effective in influenc- 
ing interpretation— the introductory 
statement in newscasts, or the headline 
in newspapers? If we label responses 
which are congruent with the index 
applied (headline or lead, as the case 
may be) as “index responses,” we can 
compare the relative effects. The results 
are presented in Tables 3 and 4. 

It can readily be seen from Tables 3 
and 4 that there are no statistically sig- 
nificant differences between the news- 
paper and radio in the effect of the 
index statements. On both the trial and 
acceleration story, the newspaper ap- 


TABLE 4 
Index and Non-index Responses on the Acceleration Story 


Newspaper 
Headline Study 


Radio 
Newscast Study 


Index Responses 
Non-index Responses 


36.47% 
63.53% 


7 


36 
58.41% 
| x? = .46 p = .50 
x? = .47 p < .50 
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pears to be somewhat more effective, 
but the difference is not statistically 
significant. 

The results are interesting in the 
light of the investigations of Wilke,® 
and of Cantril and Allport,® both of 
which involve a comparison of the two 
media. Both studies indicated that the 
spoken word is more effective in chang- 
ing attitudes and opinions than the writ- 
ten word. Klapper’ and Schramm,* in 
their reviews of the effects of mass 
communications, also suggest that 
transmitted voice is the more effective. 


This may very well be so. But within 
the limits of the present experimental 
conditions, dealing solely with the ef- 
fect of a single message variable, no 
apparent differences between the two 
media are indicated. Obviously, addi- 
tional research is required before this 
problem can be fully resolved. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of the present study offer 
further support in demonstrating the 
significant effect of various cues in a 
communication message on the inter- 
pretation of that message. The cues in 
the pair of studies under consideration 
were the newspaper headline and the 
newscast lead, respectively. But there 
are probably other cues within the mes- 
sage that may exert as significant an 
effect, if not more so. In terms of the 
radio newscast, for example, these 
might include such factors as vocal 
inflection, the serial position of the 


*W. H. Wilke, “An Experimental Comparison 
of the Speech, Radio and the Printed Page 


as Propaganda ”” Archives of Psychology, 
No. 169 (June, 1934). 
Cantril 


and Gordon W. The 


Radio (New York: Harpers, 


Psychology of 
1935). 

tJoseph T. Klapper, The Effects of Mass Me- 
dia (New York: Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search, Columbia University, 1949). 

* Wilbur Schramm, “The Effects of Mass Com- 
munication: A Review,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
26:397-409 (Winter, 1949). 


item, relative times devoted to each 
item and so on. 

It becomes increasingly apparent, 
then, that the communicator, despite 
certain limitations in his expression as 
dictated by convention and standards, 
still has available a number of the more 
subtle avenues of influence through his 
message. He can intentionally introduce 
partiality through manipulation of the 
prominent cues; at times, such manipu- 
lation may be accomplished equally ef- 
fectively although unintentionally. The 
important fact in terms of communica- 
tion theory is that the apparently 
“minor” elements of the message may 
at times exert so profound an effect as 
to completely dominate the impression 
of the entire message. 


This is particularly so where the mes- 
sage relates to an unstructured concept. 
Where the concept is relatively well- 
structured — that is, where attitudes to- 
ward the concept are already firmly 
established one way or the other—then 
the effect of the dominant cues, and 
indeed, of the entire message, are mini- 
mized. Simply stated, this merely means 
that weakly-held attitudes and opinions 
are more susceptible to change than 
strongly-held ones. 


Whatever the particular cue may be, 
if it is prominently featured (as in the 
case of the headline or the newscast 
lead), it can serve to structure the frame 
of reference within which the message 
is interpreted. As such, it provides an 
index to interpretation. It follows that 
if the various cues in a message are all 
directed toward a particular opinion, 
then their cumulative effect can be very 
significant indeed. This is a guiding 
principle behind much of applied prop- 
aganda. The manner in which all com- 
munication messages achieve their ef- 
fects is probably also due largely to this 
process. 


Small-City Daily Newspapermen: 
Their Abilities and Interests 


BY ROBERT L. JONES AND CHARLES E. SWANSON* 


Editorial-side workers from nine small-city dailies in Minnesota > 
were given a battery of standardized ability and interest tests. 
The results are compared here with norms for other groups on 
these same tests and with the showing made by metropolitan 
newspapermen in an earlier Minnesota personnel study. 


TWO BASIC PROBLEMS CONFRONT 
communications research specialists, 
journalism educators and social scien- 
tists generally who seek to gain knowl- 
edge about the operating personnel of 
the mass media. The first problem is 
the inadequacy of scientific personnel 
studies in the mass media field, both in 
the number and in the completeness of 


such projects. The second problem is 
the lack of continuity among the stud- 
ies that have been completed and made 
available. 


The rarity of published personnel 
studies indicates clearly that research 
into the Who of mass communications 
has lagged far behind the substantial 
progress already made in a systematic 
study of the What (content analysis) 
and the To Whom (audience analysis). 
As a matter of fact, there is a far 
greater amount of significant research 
available even in the difficult area of 


*This study was made 
search 
the U 
ciate professor of journalism and director of the 
research division in the University of Minnesota 
School of Journalism. Dr. Swanson, now research 
professor and assistant dean of the Division of 
Communications at the University of Illinois, was 
a member of the bomen | of faculty 
at the time he participated in the study. 
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communication Effects than in the 
realm of Who.’ Book-length summaries 
of research and theory in the content, 
audience and effect areas have been 
provided by Berelson (1),** Lazars- 
feld and Kendall (7) and Klapper (6). 
Only scattered materials, however, are 
available which contribute to the ad- 
vance of knowledge on the personnel 
side of mass communications. The 
skimpy state of our information in the 
field of the Who has been sharply point- 
ed up by Rosten (8), who says it seems 
ironic that in a society ruled by public 
opinion we have devoted more system- 
atic study to the talents of men who 
perform semi-skilled tasks than to those 
who disseminate information about the 
political order under which we live. 


The study here reported is the fifth 
in a series undertaken at the University 
of Minnesota? in an effort to close this 
gap in personnel knowledge. In this 


1 This paragraph makes use of Harold D. Lass- 
well’s paradigm of comm Tesearch as 
an effort to analyze Who says What to Whom 

What Channels with What Effects. 

**Bibliographic references in this paper are in- 
dicated by numbers in parentheses corresponding 
to item numbers in the references. Page numbers, 
when given, are shown following bibliography en- 
try number, e.g. (30:448-67). 

? Previous articles in the series include W. W. 
Cook, ‘Predicting Scholastic Success in Journal- 


case we examined a specialized group 
of media men and women: editors and 
newsmen who are employed on a group 
of non-metropolitan or small-city dai- 
lies. The authors have the advantage of 
reporting these results immediately fol- 
lowing the publication of Dr. C. Harold 
Stone’s data on metropolitan newspa- 
permen (10) in the Fall number of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. Since many 
of the same objective measures were 
used both in this study and in Stone’s, 
the authors feel that a beginning has 
been made in the effort to achieve per- 
sonnel study continuity. Comparisons 
and contrasts can be made which high- 
light non-metropolitan newspaper peo- 
ple against the editorial and news per- 
sonnel of a “big city” newspaper. 

A study such as this has important 
applied usefulness in journalism educa- 
tion. By extending the norms available 
for professional newspapermen on 
standardized tests, the tests are made 
increasingly valuable for such purposes 
as student placement. At the University 
of Minnesota, the number of School of 
Journalism graduates who take initial 
jobs on small-city dailies is about three 
times as ‘great as the number who take 
initial jobs on metropolitan dailies. Ex- 
tending the scope of personnel studies 
into the small-city daily field is, there- 
fore, of great potential value to those 
charged with placement responsibilities. 

As this personnel series develops 
further in 1954, studies of journalism 
students and of personnel on other me- 
dia will be completed, employing many 
of the same objective measures used in 


ism,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 22: 130-143, June 
1945; W. W. Cook and Wendell Knowles, “The 


Minnesota Aptitude Tests: Construction and 


Evaluation,’” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 23:202-220, 
June 1946; C. Harold Stone, “The Problem of 
Predicting Success in Journalism,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 27:297—309, Summer 1950; C. Harold 
Stone, “An Objective Personnel Study of Metro- 


politan Newspapermen,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
30:448-467, Fall 1953. 
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past studies. This should permit an inte- 
grated and systematic summary of mass 
media personnel investigations to be 
completed eventually. 


GENERAL PROCEDURES 


The following standardized objective 
tests were administered to the news and 
editorial staffs of the selected small-city 
daily newspapers: 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank 

(Form M) 

The Ohio State University Psycho- 
logical Test (Form 21) 

The Michigan Vocabulary Profile 
Test (Commerce, Government, 
and Human Relations keys, Forms 
Am and Bm). 


All these tests were used in the pre- 
vious study of metropolitan newspaper- 
men and short descriptions of them 
have been provided by Stone (9, 10). 
Complete bibliographies on the tests 
and expert commentary on their tech- 
nical quality can be found in Buros’ 
Mental Measurements Yearbook (2). 
These tests are available to properly 
qualified persons from test publishers. 

In addition to these tests, the most 
discriminating single test from an earli- 
er battery constructed by Cook and 
Knowles (3) for journalism student 
scholastic prediction was administered 
to the small-city newspapermen. This 
50-item test, hereafter referred to as the 
Cook Word Carpentry test, requires 
that synonyms having a certain letter- 
count be found to replace a set of 
clumsy terms and phrases. It is rigidly 
timed and high scores indicate an abil- 
ity to work accurately under severe 
time pressure. Use of this test permit- 
ted the start of some bridging between 
student data and data from professional 
newspapermen. A complete account of 
extensive journalism student vs. profes- 
sional newspapermen comparisons will 
be given in a later article in this series. 
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The tests were administered person- 
ally on newspaper office premises either 
by one of the authors or by a trained 
psychometric assistant. The person ad- 
ministering the tests journeyed to the 
town in which the newspaper was pub- 
lished. Usually the entire news and edi- 
torial staff of each paper remained in 
the news room after the paper went to 
press and took the various tests in a 
group. In addition to the tests, each co- 
operating newspaper staff member com- 
pleted a personal data sheet including 
items on educational background and 
job level. Except for these broad items, 
anonymity of the subjects was pre- 
served. Each subject was identified only 
by a code number placed on his answer 
sheets. 

Tests were scored and all statistical 
calculations were completed in the Re- 
search Division, School of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota. Scores made 
by each newspaperman who cooperated 
were tabulated by code number and re- 
turned to the newspaper so that all who 
participated could discover their raw 
scores on the tests. Percentile equiva- 
lents of these scores on several sets of 
norms also were provided. 
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THE SAMPLE 

The primary sampling unit used in 
this study was the newspaper, since a 
complete enumeration of the newspa- 
per “universe” in the state of Minne- 
sota is available. Rates and Data for 
Minnesota’s Weekly and Daily News- 
papers, published by the Minnesota 
Editorial Association, shows that there 
are 24 non-metropolitan daily newspa- 
pers in the state. Time and budget limi- 
tations and the decision to test the 
newspapermen in person at the news- 
paper offices combined to indicate that 
about a one-paper-in-three sample could 
be drawn. 


Geographical representativeness was 
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assured by dividing Minnesota into 
three sections based on dominant re- 
gional characteristics such as economic 
and nationality factors. A proportional 
sample of papers was selected within 
each region. 

Two problems of “consent” had to 
be faced by the authors in obtaining a 
final sample. The first of these involved 
gaining the approval of the publisher or 
editor of a selected paper to the idea 
of having the study done with members 
of his newspaper staff cooperating. The 
second involved obtaining the consent 
of individual staff members to cooper- 
ate, once the initial consent of the edi- 
tor or publisher had been gained. 

Only the first of these preliminaries 
proved to be any real problem. Letters 
were sent to publishers and editors of 
selected papers requesting that they per- 
mit their staffs to take part in the study. * 
Of the initially selected papers, two re- 
fusals were encountered. In each case 
another paper in the region was select- 
ed, and in both cases this second paper 
agreed to take part in the study. No dif- 
ficulty was experienced in getting every 
on-duty member of a paper’s news and 
editorial staff to complete the tests once 
access had been gained to the paper 
with editor or publisher approval. 

The newspapers whose staffs were 
tested were geographically representa- 
tive of the state by virtue of the strati- 
fication procedure. The final sample of 
nine papers also was representative of 
the state’s small city daily newspaper 
“universe” in average circulation size 
and variability. Table 1 presents results 
of significance tests on circulation data 
between the sample and the “universe.” 


*The authors are indebted to Dr. Ralph D. 
Casey, Director of the University of Minnesota 
School of Journalism, who proposed initially that 
they undertake the study and whose approach to 
the editors and publishers won their cooperation. 
Without this assistance, the study could not have 
been launched. 
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TABLE | 
Significance Tests for Circulation Size Means and Variances, Sample vs. Universe 


Average Circulation 
Size 


Standard Deviation F 
Circulation Size 


Sample of 9 Small 


City Dailies .......... 10,819 
Universe of 24 Small 
City Dailies 8,624 


5,419 


1.46 
(not sig.) 


4,660 


The actual number of small-city 
newspapermen tested was 55. This total 
included every editorial staff member of 
the selected papers who was on duty 
at the time of the testing. Of this num- 
ber, 10 (18%) were women and 45 
(82%) were men. The sample ranged 
in age from 17 to 67 years with a mean 
age of 36.5 years. The average length 
of time on a newspaper job for these 
subjects was 9.3 years. This indicates 
that the sample contained many sea- 
soned newspapermen. Forty, or 73 per- 
cent, of the group were college gradu- 
ates. Nineteen of the college graduates 
were graduates of the University of 
Minnesota with majors in the School of 
Journalism. 


It is difficult to give a thorough ac- 
count of the positions held by members 
of the sample. Many of them had sev- 
eral news and editorial job asignments 
such as reporter-photographer or re- 
porter-proofreader. This was unlike the 
situation for metropolitan newspaper- 
men in Stone’s study. There he could 
classify clearly every individual into a 
specific job category such as reporter, 
copy desk editor, photographer, news- 
room artist, etc. 

A meaningful grouping which can 
be used in setting up job categories in 
the small-city daily sample is one which 
distinguishes between (1) those posi- 
tions which involve paper-wide editorial 


responsibility (editors, managing edi- 
tors, city editors, wire editors, etc.); 
(2) those jobs which involve general 
reporting, writing and copy desk work; 
and (3) those jobs involving specialty 
writing, chiefly sports and society. The 
sample, according to this classification 
contained 20 major editors, 25 general 
reporters and writers, and 10 specialty 
(sports and society) writers. 


VERBAL-LINGUISTIC ABILITY 


The chief verbal-linguistic ability 
measure employed in this study was the 
Ohio State University Psychological 
Test, Form 21. This is a 150-item non- 
timed or power test made up of three 
parts: a same-opposites section, an 
analogies section and a reading compre- 
hension section. As Stone has pointed 
out (10), a power test of verbal ability 
is most suitable for testing an occupa- 
tional group such as newspapermen 
whose profession would seem to de- 
mand a high level of such ability. The 
Ohio Psychological has considerable 
“ceiling” and thus has a better chance 
of differentiating among persons with 
generally high verbal ability. Power 
tests, also, are relatively unaffected by 
age whereas speed tests often show an 
age decrement. 


Results obtained on the Ohio Psy- 
chological will be reported first for the 
total small-city newspapermen sample. 
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These results will be examined for their 
over-all level, dispersion and distribution 
form and then will be compared with 
data from Stone’s metropolitan news- 
papermen and with data from other 
non-journalism groups. A second major 
series of analyses will be made within 
the small-city newspapermen group it- 
self. Cases will be allocated to several 
job category groups and to several edu- 
cation background groups. These re- 
results will show whether any score hi- 
erarchies emerge within the sample 
itself. 

Total Sample. Scores made by the 
small-city newspapermen on the total 
Ohio Psychological showed a tremen- 
dous range of 76 points from a raw 
score of 61 to a raw score of 137. The 
mean was 110.04, the median 115 and 
the standard deviation 21.31. The total 
score distribution is skewed slightly to 
the left, as the difference between the 
mean and the median would indicate. 


There is some suggestion of bi-modality 
in the distribution. 

Table 2 contains complete data for 
the total small-city sample on the total 
Ohio Psychological and each of its 
subtests. 


QUARTERLY 


These results can be interpreted 
meaningfully through a series of com- 
parisons. Although no general popula- 
tion data are available on the Ohio 
Psychological, extensive norms have 
been compiled on college freshmen 
(12) and on such highly-selected groups 
on verbal-linguistic ability as college 
seniors and metropolitan newspaper- 
men (9). Comparisons between total 
Ohio Psychological scores made by 
these groups and by the small-city 
newspapermen are shown in Figure 1 
by means of a technique of overlap 
analysis. Data from the small-city news- 
papermen are used to establish the 
basic bar in the figure. Data from the 
other groups are plotted to show the 
percentage of their cases exceeding the 
median of the small-city group. 

It can be seen that the small-city 
newspapermen have a very high level 
of verbal-linguistic ability. They mark- 
edly outscore college freshmen (median- 
75) on the Ohio and have a substantial 
edge over college graduates (median = 
108). This last finding is of consider- 
able interest, since more than a fourth 
of the small-city newspapermen have 
not, in fact, graduated from college. If 


TABLE 2 


Raw Score Distribution on Ohio Psychological for Total Small-City Daily 
Newspaperman Sample (N = 55) 


TOTAL TEST Same-Opposites 


Score 
Interval 


Score 


Interval Freq. 


Reading 
Comprehension 


Analogies 


141-150 
131-140 
121-130 
111-120 
101-110 
91-100 
81-90 
71-80 
61-70 


29-30 
27-28 
25-26 
23-24 
21-22 
19-20 
17-18 


57-60 
53-56 
49-52 
45-48 
41-44 
37-40 
33-36 
29-32 
25-28 
21-24 


internat 
6 57-60 
11 53-56 
1 15 49-52 1 
7 45-48 
6 41-44 
3 37-40 
3 33-36 
29-32 
25-28 
21-24 
17-20 
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Proportion of Total Ohio Psychological Scores Made by Three Groups 
Which Exceed Median Score of Small-City Newspapermen 


PER CENT OF CASES EXCEEDING 
SMALL CITY WEWSMEN MEDIAN 


65% 


us | 


50% 


college graduates in the small-city news- 
papermen group are identified and con- 
sidered as a group, their median Ohio 
Psychological score is 121. Only about 
27 percent of all college graduates ex- 
ceed that median score. 

More elaborate statistical compari- 
sons can be made between the small- 
city group and the metropolitan news- 
papermen. Table 3 shows means and 
standard deviations on the total Ohio 
Psychological and on each subtest for 
the small-city sample and for the 84 
metropolitan daily newspapermen from 
Stone’s study who held similar job as- 
signments.* Table 3 also shows results 
of significance tests for differences be- 
tween the means and variances of these 
two groups. 

Data from Table 3 indicate that the 
metropolitan newspapermen are a more 
select group in verbal-linguistic ability 
than the small-city newspapermen. The 
statistically significant difference ob- 


*Editors, assistant editors, men _ reporters, 
women reporters, men copyreaders, women copy- 
readers, sports writers, special writers. 


ns 
Median Raw Score 


tained on the total Ohio is reflected in 
all the subtests. 

Analysis By Groups Within Sample. 
Additional analysis of Ohio Psychologi- 
cal scores by job category and educa- 
tional background was completed with- 
in the group of small-city newsmen. 
Stone, in his analysis of metropolitan 
newspapermen, discovered an occupa- 
tional hierarchy in total Ohio score. 
Metropolitan editors, editorial writers 
and reporters were in the top-scoring 
group in the hierarchy. Copy desk per- 
sonnel comprised a middle group, and 
picture desk workers and sports writers 
were in the lowest scoring group. As 
indicated in a previous section on the 
small-city sample, three job category 
distinctions were made in the small-city 
group: (1) jobs with paper-wide edi- 
torial responsibility, (2) general report- 
ing and writing jobs, and (3) specialty 
writing jobs involving sports and society 
material. 

Table 4 shows the Ohio scores for, 
and tests of significance between the 
means and variances of, the groups. 


43 
onouP 

Metropolitan 

Newspapermen 

College 

Seniors 

College 

Freshmen 

Small City 

Newspapermen 
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TABLE 3 


Means, Standard Deviations, F-tests and t-tests on Ohio Psychological for 
Small-City Daily and Metropolitan Newspapermen 


Test N 


Standard 


Mean Deviation 


TOTAL OHIO PSYCHOLOGICAL 
Small City Newsmen 
Metropolitan Newsmen .... 


Ohio Same-Opposites 
Small City Newsmen 


Metropolitan Newsmen .... 


Ohio Analogies 
Small City Newsmen 


Metropolitan Newsmen .... 


Ohio Reading Comprehension 
Small City Newsmen 


Metropolitan Newsmen .... 


110.04 21.31 


119.56 17.89 


24.65 3.34 


26.52 2.89 


44.00 10.56 


9.21 


9.56 
7.80 


**Significant beyond 1 percent level. 
“Significant beyond 5 percent level. 


No significant differences emerged 
from this analysis, indicating that the 
three job category groups considered 
one against the other do not form a 
hierarchy of verbal-linguistic ability. 
Even if one considers the editors and 
the general reporters as a single group 


and if this combination is tested against 
the specialty writers, no significant dif- 
ference is found. 

The possibility of a verbal-linguistic 
ability hierarchy by educational back- 
ground also was investigated. Three 
groups of small-city newspapermen 


TABLE 4 


Means, Standard Deviations, F-tests and t-tests on Total Ohio Psychological 
Score among Job Categories of Small-City Newspapermen 


Standard 


Mean Deviation F 


General Reporters 24 


111.67 20.02 
97.30 


111.67 


27.12 
20.02 
19.62 
27.12 


113.54 
97.30 


113.54 19.62 


44 
F t 
1.43 2.82°° 
84 
1.34 3.48** 
1.32 2.53* 
48.32 = 
1.51 2.23* 
8444.71 
Groups N ee! t 
1.84 1.60 
Sports and Society Writers........ 10 
1.04 31 
General Reporters .............. 24 
Sports and Society Writers........ 10 
2.03 1.90 
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TABLE 5 


Means, Standard Deviations, F-tests and t-tests on Total Ohio Psychological 
Score among Educational Background Groups of Small-City Newspapermen 


Groups N 


Standard 


Mean Deviation F tord 


U. of M. Journalism Grads....... 19 
Other College Grads............. 21 


Other College Grads............. 21 
Non-Graduates from College...... 15 


9.50 


** ** 
23.08 5.98 2.82 


98.33 


116.79 
112.29 


9.50 
24.17 


6.43** .77 


112.29 
98.33 


24.17 


23.08 


1.69 


**Significant beyond 1 percent level. 


were isolated on the basis of educa- 
tional background and scores for these 
groups on the Ohio Psychological were 
calculated. The groups were: (1) grad- 
uates of the University of Minnesota 
with a major in the School of Journal- 
ism (N=19), (2) graduates from 
other colleges (N = 21), and (3) non- 
graduates from college (N=15). Table 
5 shows the total Ohio scores for these 
groups and tests of significance between 
the means and variances of the groups. 


Table 5 indicates that University of 
Minnesota journalism graduates have 
significantly higher Ohio Psychological 
scores than the newspapermen who did 
not graduate from college. Graduates 
from other colleges also have higher 
scores than the non-graduate group, 
although the difference in this case 
is not sufficient to be statistically 
significant. 

Results of F-tests in Table 5 between 
group variances are of considerable 
interest. The University of Minnesota 
journalism graduates are a significantly 
more homogeneous group on verbal- 
linguistic ability than either of the other 
groups. Much of the wide variance in 
the other-college-graduates and the non- 


graduate groups was caused by some 
very low Ohio scores. The range of 
scores for the other-college-graduate 
group, for example, was from 61 to 
142. The range for the non-graduates 
was from 67 to 139. The lowest score 
for the University of Minnesota jour- 
nalism graduates was 99 and the range 
was from 99 to 130. 


MEASURES OF VOCABULARY 


Stone (9) has reviewed the many 
arguments which support the impor- 
tance of a broad and adequate vocabu- 
lary for newspapermen. He selected the 
Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test (4), 
Form Am, for his metropolitan news- 
papermen study inasmuch as it yields 
measures of familiarity with terms 
and concepts in eight important fields 
of endeavor (human relations, com- 
merce, government, physical science, 
biological science, fine arts, mathemat- 
ics and sports). Full particulars on this 
test are available in the test manual (4), 
and the test is reviewed in Buros’ Men- 
tal Measurements Yearbook (2). 

Stone’s data indicate that the three 
areas in which vocabulary knowledge 
seems to be of greatest general impor- 
tance for metropolitan newspapermen 


U. of M. Journalism Grads....... 19 116.79 Po 
Non-Graduates from College...... 15 
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FIGURE 2 
Mean Profiles of Small-City Newspapermen and Metropolitan Newspapermen on 


Form Am, Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test (College Juniors as 


orm Base) 


O---O Metropolitan Newspapermen Small City Newspapermen 


2 


qpercentils, 


30 35 Lo 


60 65 70 


are those of human relations, com- 
merce and government. Items in the 
human relations subtest deal with men- 
tal and social processes and situations. 
Commerce items deal with concepts 
and terms in the fields of business, sales 
and economics, while the government 
key has items which test understanding 
of legislative and judicial processes. 

Only rarely and in specialized cir- 
cumstances (such as for selection and 
placement of music critics or science 
writers) did high scores in such fields 
as mathematics, physical science and 
fine arts seem to be of importance. 
Since special staff writers are a rarity 
on small city dailies, a decision was 
made to measure the small-city news- 
papermen only on the generally-import- 
ant human relations, commerce and 
government sections of the Michigan 
Vocabulary test. The Michigan test is 
available in two forms, Am and Bm, 
and it further was decided to use both 
forms of the three selected sections for 
the small city newspapermen. This pat- 
tern of testing permits comparisons to 
be made between the metropolitan and 
the small-city newspapermen on the 
three Form Am keys. In addition it 
provides additional data from Form Bm 
on these same vocabulary areas which 
can be used to lend increased stabil- 
ity to internal comparisons and to 
later comparisons which will be made 
between small-city newspapermen and 
journalism students. 


Total Sample. Figure 2 shows the 
profiles of the small-city newspapermen 
and the metropolitan newspapermen on 
the three Michigan subtests and the 
three-test total. College junior norms 
are used to establish the various per- 
centile points on the basic diagram, 
since the mean educational level of 
both the small-city and metropolitan 
daily newspapermen was third year of 
college. This base for the diagram 
means that if both groups of newspa- 
permen made average Michigan scores 
in conformity with their average edu- 
cational level, the profiles plotted for 
both groups would be straight lines fall- 
ing along the SOth percentile line in 
the figure. It can be seen from the plot 
in Figure 2 that both groups of news- 
papermen exceed in vocabulary the 
norms for this college group of equiv- 
alent educational level. For both groups 
of newspapermen, familiarity with the 
vocabulary of government was most 
noteworthy. 

Table 6 summarizes the results of 
detailed statistical comparisons between 
vocabulary levels of small city and met- 
ropolitan newspapermen. 

Table 6 shows that the metropolitan 
newspapermen score significantly higher 
than the small-city newspapermen on 
the three-key total Michigan and on all 
of the individual keys. The greatest 
mean difference between the groups was 
on the commerce section. In addition 
to these mean differences, the metro- 


Human Relations 
Commerce 
Government ~> 
HREE-KEY TOTS 


politan newspapermen are significantly 
more homogeneous on the three-key 
total and on the human relations sec- 
tion of the Michigan. 

Analysis by Groups Within Sample. 
Michigan Vocabulary scores within the 
small-city newspapermen group were 
analyzed by job categories and in ad- 
dition by educational background, us- 
ing the same breakdowns employed in 
the within-sample analyses of Ohio Psy- 
chological scores. Scores on both Forms 
Am and Bm of the Michigan were com- 
bined for these within-group analyses. 

Such breakdowns seemed likely to 
yield useful results since a number of 
vocabulary level differences among job 
categories were discovered in Stone’s 
metropolitan newspapermen study. Two 
examples of these differences were that 
top-level editors were superior to all 
other groups of metropolitan newspa- 


TABLE 6 
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permen in vocabulary of government 
and that women reporters were superior 
to all other metropolitan newspapermen 
groups in fine arts vocabulary. 

Table 7 shows total three-key Michi- 
gan Vocabulary scores for the job cate- 
gories and tests of significance between 
the means and variances of the groups. 

Results of Table 7 indicate that there 
are significant mean differences on the 
three-key Michigan Vocabulary total 
between the small-city editor group and 
the other two small-city newspapermen 
job categories. There is no significant 
mean difference, however, between gen- 
eral reporters and sports and society 
writers on vocabulary total. Editors are 
significantly more homogeneous in total 
vocabulary than general reporters. 

An analysis of means and variances 
on each of the three sections of the 
Michigan by job category was per- 


Means, Standard Deviations, F-tests and t-tests on Michigan Vocabulary for 


Small-City Daily and Metropolitan Newspapermen 


Groups N 


Standard 


Deviation F 


Mean tord 


TOTAL 3-KEY 
MICHIGAN VOCABULARY (Form A) 
Small City Newsmen....... 55 
Metropolitan Newsmen .... 82+ 
Michigan Human Relations 
Small City Newsmen....... 55 
Metropolitan Newsmen .... 82 
Michigan Commerce 
Small City Newsmen....... 55 
Metropolitan Newsmen .... 82 
Michigan Government 
Small City Newsmen....... 55 


Metropolitan Newsmen .... 82 


61.53 9.14 

1.74* 2.95** 
65.85 6.95 
19.82 3.42 

1.85* 2.06* 
20.91 2.52 
19.93 3.79 

1.53 
21.94 3.07 
21.78 3.54 

1.27 2.10* 
23.00 3.15 


Two metropolitan newspapermen who completed the Ohio Psychological did not complete the 


Michigan Vocabulary. 
*Significant beyond 5 percent level. 
**Significant beyond 1 percent level. 
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TABLE 7 


Means, Standard Deviations, F-tests and t-tests on Total 3-Key Michigan 
Vocabulary Scores among Job Categories of Small-City Newspapermen 


Standard 


Mean Deviation F 


tord 


Sports and Society Writers 
General Reporters 


132.04 
109.80 


9.38 


12.82 


$.27°° 


132.04 
120.92 


9.38 


* 
17.61 


2.63* 


109.80 
120.92 


12.82 


17.61 


1.76 


*Significant beyond 5 percent level. 
**Significant beyond 1 percent level. 


formed. On every section the editors 
were significantly higher than the spec- 
ialty writers, and on all sections except 
commerce, editors were significantly 
higher than the general reporters. On 
the commerce section the difference 
barely missed being statistically signi- 
ficant at the 5 percent level. In no case 
did the general reporters score signifi- 
cantly higher than the specialty writers, 
or vice-versa. These results clearly in- 
dicate the superiority of the small-city 
editors over all other small-city news- 


men in these vocabulary areas of great- 
est general importance to newspaper- 
men. Another set of significant findings, 
resnlting from F-tests, show that the 
editor group, in many of the compari- 
sons, is significantly more homogene- 
ous than either of the other groups. 

Table 8 shows details of the signifi- 
cance tests run between job categories 
on the separate Michigan Vocabulary 
keys. 

Analysis of Michigan Vocabulary 
scores by educational background also 


TABLE 8 


Means, Standard Deviations, F-tests and t-tests on Individual Michigan 
Vocabulary Keys among Job Categories of Small-City Newspapermen 


Human Relations 
N Mean S.D. F 


tord Mean S.D. F 


Commerce Government 


tord Mean S.D. F tord 


Editors 
Specialty Writers 


21 42.62 3.79 
2.17 
10 35.60 5.43 


42.81 
4.03** 
35.20 


5.47 46.62 3.10 

1.79 3.80%* 3.78** 3.68°* 
3.97 39.00 5.85 
Editors 


General Reporters 


21 42.62 3.79 
3.73°° 2.31° 
24 38.58 7.35 


42.81 5.47 46.62 3.10 


3. 
39.13 43.21 5.43 


6.68 
General Reporters 


Specialty Writers 


24 38.58 7.35 
1.72 
10 35.60 5.43 


39.13 6.68 
35.20 3.97 


43.21 5.43 


1.13 1.23 
39.00 5.85 


*Significant beyond 5 percent level. 
**Significant beyond 1 percent level. 
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Sports and Society Writers........ 10 
General Reporters .............. 24 
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TABLE 9 


Means, Standard Deviations, F-tests and t-tests on Three Key Michigan 
Vocabulary Total among Educational Background Groups of 


Small-City Newspapermen 


Groups N 


Standard 


Mean Deviation F 


tord 


eee 


U. of M. Journalism Grads....... 19 
Other College Grads............. 21 


Other College Grads............. 21 
Non-Graduates from College...... 15 


129.58 
113.60 


10.94 


* 
17.82 


2.959° 


129.58 
124.14 


10.94 
15.94 


2.11 1.21 


124.14 
113.60 


15.94 


17.82 


1.81 


*Significant beyond 5 percent level. 
**Significant beyond 1 percent level. 


was undertaken. The same groups used 
in the Ohio analysis were used again 
for comparisons on the Michigan. Table 
9 shows results of F-tests and t-tests on 
the three-key Michigan total. 

On the Michigan tests, as on the 
comparable Ohio analysis, University 
of Minnesota graduates with majors in 
the School of Journalism scored signi- 
ficantly higher than newspapermen who 
did not graduate from college. Gradu- 
ates from other colleges also scored 
higher than the non-graduates, although 
this difference was not statistically sig- 
nificant. The University of Minnesota 
journalism graduates once again are a 
more homogeneous group on_ these 
vocabulary measures than the other 
groups. They are significantly more 
homogeneous than the non-graduates 
from college, and their homogeneity ap- 
proaches significance (about the 10 per- 
cent level) when compared with other 
college graduates. 

Further analysis of separate sections 
of the Michigan showed that both 
groups of college graduates scored high- 
est on the vocabulary of government, 
next highest on the vocabulary of com- 


merce, and least well on the social and 
psychological material in the human re- 
lations key. Non-graduates, however, 
scored least well on the vocabulary of 
commerce, although they, too, were 
highest in government vocabulary. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota journalism gradu- 
ates scored significantly higher than the 
non-graduate group on all the sections 
of the Michigan, but their margin over 
graduates from other colleges was not 
great enough on any of the keys to be 
Statistically significant. Graduates from 
other colleges scored significantly high- 
er than non-graduates only on the com- 
merce key. 


VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Research on the vocational interests 
of professional groups has been one of 
the most active fields of applied psy- 
chology. The work of E. K. Strong 
(11) in devising interest inventories 
and in establishing professional group 
norms on them is one of the landmarks 
in psychometrics. 

In answering the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, a subject judges his likes 
or preferences for a wide sample of 
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occupational titles, school subjects and 
recreational and avocational activities. 
Self-ratings on abilities, characteristics 
and personality also are required. In 
scoring the blank, each item is weighted 
for each occupational key on the basis 
of the difference in response frequency 
between members of that occupation 
and a “men-in-general” group. 


A subject’s scores on the series of 
occupational keys usually are plotted on 
a profile form for analysis and interpre- 
tation. This form is divided into A, 
B+, B, B-, C+ and C sections (see 
Figure 3) to aid in showing the simi- 
larity between an individual’s score and 
occupational norms. The A range of 
scores on each key includes about 69% 
of the cases in the occupational criter- 
ion group, and the B range includes 
about 29% of the occupational group 
cases. The C range includes scores 
made by only about two percent of the 
occupational group. Scores in the C 
range definitely indicate dissimilarity of 
interests between the individual and 
members of the occupational group 
under scrutiny. 


At the present time more than 40 
occupations are keyed on the Strong 
blank, but many ocupational groups, of 
course, have no separate key. There 
are no specific keys, for example, for 
metropolitan or small-city mewspaper- 
men. For such groups, similarities and 
differences in interests can be high- 
lighted by plotting average profiles for 
the several groups on all the keys. Com- 
parisons between such groups also can 
be made on selected keys by use of the 
conventional F-test and t-test, since 
profile points are plotted from a set of 
average standard . scores. Profiles of 
groups also can be analyzed for similar- 
ity by correlating mean scores for the 
various keys. Since each key total is 
obtained from non-independent items, 
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such a correlation coefficient is an ap- 
proximate index of similarity and should 
not be viewed as a completely unfet- 
tered statistic. 


It should be remembered that inter- 
ests are indicators of satisfaction in ac- 
tivities. Satisfaction may or may not be 
related to efficiency or ability. Thus one 
can expect little or no relationship be- 
tween measures of ability and measures 
of interest or between indicies of 
achievement and measures of interests. 
In the present study, for example, in- 
terests of editors and of non-editors 
are highly similar. Moreover, the cor- 
relations between scores on the most 
journalistically-relevant interest keys 
and Ohio Psychological scores are not 
significantly different from zero. This 
point will be made in greater detail in 
a subsequent article where interest pat- 
terns of journalism honor students and 
journalism students in scholastic diffi- 
culty are analyzed. 


Figure 3, prepared from a complete 
tabulation of interest data for the small- 
city newspapermen, shows the tremen- 
dous profile similarity on all keys of the 
Strong test between the small-city and 
metropolitan groups. 

Both the small-city and the metro- 
politan newspapermen have their high- 
est group interest pattern in Group X, 
the verbal-linguistic interest area com- 
posed of the advertising man, lawyer 
and author-journalist keys. Both have 
their lowest group pattern in Group II, 
physical sciences. Both show relatively 
isolated spikes on the musician, printer, 
public administrator and social science 
high school teacher keys. In terms of 
several factor analyses of the various 
inierest keys (11), it is immediately ap- 
parent that both samples of newspaper- 
men have dominant interests in “peo- 
ple” as opposed to “things” and in “lan- 
guage” as opposed to “science.” 
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This similarity of interests between 
the two groups of newspapermen 
throughout the entire range of occupa- 
tional keys is striking. The mean-key 


correlation coefficient between the two 
groups is .93. This outcome indicates 
a fundamental resemblance in prefer- 
ences, likes, dislikes and self-ratings. 


FIGURE 3 
Mean Profile of 55 Small-City Newspapermen ws line) and 89 Metropolitan 


Newspapermen (broken line) on Strong 
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The similarity between the newspaper- 
men’s interest profiles can be highlighted 
in another way. A number of group 
profiles for other professional groups 
(physicians, engineers, US Air Force 
weather forecasters) are available in 
the literature (5) (11). By running 
mean-key interest profile correlations 
between the small-city newspapermen 
and these groups, one can secure co- 
efficients for comparison with the .93 
obtained between the small-city and 
metropolitan newspapermen. The coef- 
ficients secured were: 

Small-city newspapermen vs. phy- 
sicians r= .26. 

Small-city newspapermen vs. engi- 
neers r = .03. 


Small-city newspapermen vs. USAF 
weathermen r = .37. 

These results show how relatively di- 
vergent the interest patterns of other 
professions can be from the pattern of 
newspapermen. 


The two newspapermen groups do 
show some patterns of dissimilarity de- 
spite the general congruence of the pro- 
files. The major differences are that 
metropolitan newspapermen have sig- 
nificantly higher scores on the verbal- 


linguistic interest keys (advertising 
man, lawyer and author-journalist) and 
on some of the physical science keys 
(mathematician, chemist, engineer.) 
The small-city newspapermen score sig- 


QUARTERLY 


nificantly higher on several office detail 
keys (office man, accountant), on sev- 
eral social service keys (minister, YM- 
CA secretary), and on several skilled 
trades and small business keys (carpen- 
ter, printer, farmer). 


WORD CARPENTRY TEST 

As indicated earlier, the Cook Word 
Carpentry test was administered to the 
small-city newspapermen. This test, 
called “Test 1” by Cook and Knowles, 
is described in their 1946 article (3). 

The test measures primarily verbal 
flexibility under severe time pressure. 
It presents a series of statements con- 
taining clumsy and inept words and 
phrases. The words and phrases in need 
of revision are underlined and the test 
sets an exact letter count for the re- 
placement word or phrase. Many simi- 
larities between the mental demands of 
this test and of copy editing and head- 
line writing can be seen immediately. 

Since this particular test was not used 
in Stone’s battery, no comparison be- 
tween metropolitan and small-city news- 
papermen is possible. Data are avail- 
able, however, on 107 School of Jour- 
nalism students at the University of 
Minnesota who were tested by Cook 
and Knowles during the early 1940s. 
Table 10 shows the performance of the 
small-city newspapermen on the Cook 
and compares their scores with scores 
of that student group. 


TABLE 10 


Means, Standard Deviations, F-test and d-test Data on Cook Word Carpentry 
Test for Small-City Newspapermen and 107 Journalism Students 


Groups 


Standard 
Deviation F d 


Small City Newsmen 


1942-1944 School of Journalism 
Student sample 


7.17 


1.71* 1.14 


5.50 


*Significant beyond 5 percent level. 


— 
29.53 
| 
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TABLE 


Means, Standard Deviations, F-tests and t-tests on Cook Word Carpentry 
Scores Among Job Categories of Small-City Newspapermen 


Standard 
Deviation 


F tord 


* “* 
Sports and Society Writers........ 10 23.70 


* * 


Sports and Society Writers........ 10 23.70 8.11 


General Reporters .............. 2428.67 


*Significant beyond 5 percent level. 
**Significant beyond 1 percent level. 


The difference between the small-city erarchy of performance on the verbal 
newspapermen and journalism student flexibility required by the Cook test. 
means is not significant although the Small-city editors score higher than spe- 
students are significantly more homo-  cialty writers at the 1 percent level of 
geneous than the newspapermen. significance and higher than general re- 
Within the small-city sample, analyses porters at the 5 percent level of signifi- 
were made to discover whether any dif- cance. Editors are significantly more 
ferences between job category groups homogeneous on the Cook than either 
and educational background groups the general reporters or the specialty 
would emerge. Table 11 shows the re- writers. 
sults of this analysis by job categories. Cook test breakdowns by educational 
Table 11 highlights a rather neat hi- background are shown in Table 12. 


TABLE 12 


Means, Standard Deviations, F-tests and t-tests on Cook Word Carpentry Scores 
Among Educational Background Groups of Small-City Newspapermen 


Standard 
Groups N Mean Deviation F tord 


U. of M. Journalism Grads....... 30.05 $.47 


* 
Non-graduates from College ...... 15 28.20 9.10 3.15 0.68 


U. of M. Journalism Grads....... 30.05 §.17 


Other College Grads............. 21 30.00 7.07 


Other College Grads............. 21 30.00 7.07 


Non-graduates from College ...... 15 28.20. 9.10 — 0.65 


*Significant beyond 5 percent level. 


Groups N Mean 
General Reporters 
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These breakdowns produced no sig- 
nificant mean differences among the 
groups. In fact, the mean differences 
on this test among the educational back- 
ground groups were smaller than on 
any other ability test. University of 
Minnesota journalism graduates were 
the most homogeneous group on the 
Cook test, however. 


SUMMARY 

Fifty-five editorial-side newspaper- 
men from nine small-city dailies in 
Minnesota were given a battery of 
standardized ability and interest tests. 
The newspapermen were selected so as 
to give a cross-section of small-city 
newspapermen of the state. The total 
sample was broken into three job cate- 
gories (editors, N = 21, general report- 
ers and writers, N = 24, and sports and 
society writers, N=10) and into 


three educational background categories 
(University of Minnesota School of 
Journalism graduates, N= 19, gradu- 


ates from other colleges, N= 21, and 
non-graduates from any college, N= 
15) for within-sample analyses. The 
test battery included the Ohio State 
University Psychological Test, Form 
21; The Michigan Vocabulary Profile 
Test, human relations, commerce, and 
government keys; the Cook Word Car- 
pentry Test; and the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, Form M. 

Extensive norms are available for 
college students and for some occupa- 
tional groups on these tests. In addition, 
the Ohio, Michigan and Strong tests 
have been administered in a previous 
study to the editorial staffs of two met- 
ropolitan daily newspapers. A series of 
comparisons was made among the 
small-city newspapermen and the vari- 
ous norm groups, between the small- 
city newspapermen and the metropol- 
itan newspapermen, and among cate- 
gories within the small-city sample. 


On the Ohio Psychological, a power 
test of verbal-linguistic ability, small- 
city nmewspapermen outscored college 
freshmen by a considerable margin. 
Only 13 percent of college freshmen 
scores exceed the median of the small 
city group. The newspapermen also 
score substantially higher than college 
seniors, although more than a fourth 
of the newspapermen are not college 
graduates. Metropolitan newspapermen, 
however, score significantly higher than 
the small-city sample on total Ohio and 
on all the subtests. Within the small- 
city sample, there were no significant 
differences in mean score among job 
category groups. Analysis by education- 
al background showed that University 
of Minnesota School of Journalism 
graduates scored significantly higher 
than non-graduates from college. Other- 
college graduates did not. University of 
Minnesota journalism graduates were 
significantly more homogeneous in ver- 
bal-linguistic ability than the other edu- 
cational background groups. 


On the Michigan Vocabulary, small- 
city newspapermen equalled or exceed- 
ed the performance of a college group 
with equivalent mean education (col- 
lege juniors) on each of the keys and 
on three-key total. Metropolitan news- 
papermen, however, score significantly 
higher than the small-city group on 
each key and on three-key total. Both 
groups of newspapermen had their 
highest scores on the vocabulary of 
government. Small-city editors have 
significantly higher total vocabulary 
scores than other small-city newspaper- 
men. This advantage holds for all indi- 
vidual keys except for one comparison 
on the commerce key where general re- 
porters score almost as well as the edi- 
tors. University of Minnesota journal- 
ism graduates have significantly higher 
total vocabulary scores and higher 


scores on each of the separate keys than 
non-graduates from college. Other col- 
lege graduates do not. : 


Strong Vocational Interest tests re- 
sults revealed that small-city news- 
papermen have their greatest interests 
in the verbal-linguistic group of keys 
(advertising man, lawyer and author- 
journalist), and have an exceedingly 
low interest pattern in the physical sci- 
ence group of keys. Their over-all pat- 
tern was one of high interest in “peo- 
ple“ and “language” and low interest in 
“things” and “science.” Mean interest 
profiles for small-city and metropolitan 
newspapermen are amazingly similar as 
indicated by a mean-key correlation co- 
efficient of .93. Small-city newspaper- 
men had higher mean scores on certain 
office detail keys, social service keys 
and skilled trades keys, particularly the 
key for printer. 


Cook Word Carpentry data showed 
small-city editors to be significantly 
higher than other small-city newspaper- 
men on this test of verbal flexibility. 
No significant mean differences by edu- 
cational background arose. Some Uni- 
versity of Minnesota journalism student 
data from 1942-44 on this test are avail- 
able in the literature. The small-city 
newspapermen scored slightly but not 
significantly higher than these students. 
The students were more homogeneous, 
however. No Cook test data are avail- 
able on metropolitan newspapermen. 


General results of this research indi- 
cate that small-city newspapermen per- 
form better on verbal-linguistic ability 
tests than their educational-level peers 
among college students. They do not 
perform as well as metropolitan daily 
newspapermen. In general, small-city 
editors outscore other small-city news- 
papermen. Education background anal- 
yses indicate that graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of Jour- 
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nalism at work on small-city dailies 
show consistently higher scores on abil- 
ity tests than graduates from other col- 
leges, though their advantage is small. 
Compared with non-graduates from col- 
lege, the superiority of the journalism 
graduates in most cases was substantial 
and significant. 
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Wisconsin Dailies in the 1952 
Campaign: Space vs. Display 


BY CHARLES E. HIGBIE 


Although presidential candidates of the two major parties re- 
ceived approximately equal news space on the front pages of 14 
papers, the Eisenhower cause definitely had an advantage in the 
number of top headlines and large pictures used. Dr. Higbie is 
assistant professor of journalism at the University of Wisconsin. 


Y@ A SYSTEMATIC SURVEY OF 14 wiSs- 
consin daily newspapers during the 
1952 presidential election campaign in- 
dicates that although major Democratic 
and Republican political figures were 
accorded very nearly the same amount 
of front page space, the GOP presiden- 
tial candidates appeared more often in 
the major headlines and in the news pic- 
tures of the campaign. 


Just as in the case of other studies 
made in a number of other areas on 
the 1952 campaign, space measure- 
ments tended to indicate that the two 
major party candidates received roughly 
equal mention in story inches." 


In fact, although there was only one 
pro-Stevenson newspaper among the 14 
papers studied, stories connected with 
the Stevenson cause totaled slightly 
more in column inches than Eisenhower 
cause stories. This seeming advan- 
tage to Stevenson disappeared, however 
when stories with subject matter pre- 
dominantly devoted to then-President 
Harry S. Truman were subtracted from 
the Stevenson total. 


1See S Kobre, “How Florida Dailies 
Handled the 1952 Presidential Campaign,” Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, 30:163 (Spring 1953). Also 
“Page One Display Contradicts Authors on Press 
Bias,” Editor & Publisher, Oct. 25, 1952, p. 7. 
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What is perhaps more significant is 
that with the number of inches of front 
page political copy slightly favoring the 
Democratic candidate, analysis of the 
division of top headline positions 
showed a definite numerical lead for the 
GOP candidate. This was true in the 
overall total figures and also in the total 
analyses for 10 of the 14 individual 
newspapers. This result also conforms 
in general with the findings of at least 
one other study in a widely different 
section of the country.? 

These conclusions were reached us- 
ing the following methods. 


Fourteen newspapers were analyzed 
for a period of eight weeks immediately 
preceding the election excepting only 
Saturday editions of all publications. 
The 14 papers selected represented 22 
percent of the circulation of Wisconsin 
evening papers and 42 percent of the 
circulation when the two largest news- 
papers, both with predominantly metro- 
politan characteristics, were excepted 
from the total. Total circulation repre- 


sented was 177,478.° 


2 Kobre, op. cit., p. 165. 

5 All fi cited here based on 1952 Editor & 
Publisher Year Book. Further breakdown of the 
panel of newspapers used shows that seven of 
them fell in the circulation class below 8,000, 


{n number of items relating to politi- 
cal subjects published on the front page 
during the campaign, there was a re- 
markable balance between the major 
candidates of the two parties when all 
the 14 newspapers were regarded to- 
gether. Out of a total of 1,323 separate 
stories printed, 666 related mainly to 
Republican candidates while 657 were 
predominantly allocated to Democratic 
candidates. However, when the top 
heads in size and placement were sur- 
veyed as to candidate preference based 
on this nearly equal balance, Eisen- 
hower and Nixon subject matter heads 
in top position held a revealing 63 to 
37 percent lead. In actual item numbers 
this proportion resulted from 134 top 
heads based on GOP subject stories to 
79 heads placed on Democratic subject 
stories.‘ 

As might be expected statistically this 
preponderance of Republican stories at 
the very top of the page resulted in 
Democratic stories slightly outnumber- 
ing GOP stories in areas of somewhat 
slighter display value on the front pages 
of the subject papers. For instance 
when stories running under heads ap- 
pearing above the fold but not in top 
position were classified, 49 percent were 
Republican and 51 percent were Demo- 


representing 44 percent of the total state circula- 
tion from newspapers in this class. Two of the 
papers had circulation between 8,000 and 10,000 
and represented 34 percent of the circulation in 
the state coming from publications within this 
range. The remaining two newspapers were be- 
tween 27,500 and 35,000 in circulation and repre- 
sented 31 percent of circulation of newspapers of 
Wisconsin of over 27,500 but under 100,000. Ba- 
sic selection of papers was from a random sub- 
scription list at the University School of Journal- 
ism from which papers were deleted to obtain 
circulation and geographic balance. 

* So-called top heads in this survey were judged 
to be banner heads, the main multi-column head 
under the date-line, or the newspaper’s largest 
standard head displayed in column eight. The two 
other placement categories used in this survey 
were simply all “non-top” heads located above 


the fold and all heads located below the fold. 
Reasons for this division are based generally on 
data included in an article by Milton D. Stewart 
in the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 20:286 (Dec. 1943). 
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cratic in predominant subject matter. 
There were 399 such items for the GOP 
and 409 for their opponents. 


Stories below the fold divided 44 
percent for major Republican candi- 
dates and 66 percent for Democratic 
candidates with 133 items with GOP 
candidates as subjects to 169 for Demo- 
cratic candidates. 


Among individual newspapers the 
spread in the practice of allocating top 
space between the parties ranged from 
one newspaper which gave 100 percent 
advantage to the GOP presidential as- 
pirant to a paper which favored the 
Republicans on only 30 percent of the 
pages in which contenders for the presi- 
dency were given the number one front- 
page position. Another paper, under 
fire for political bias during the cam- 
paign although on a state level, favored 
the Republicans in 87 percent of the 
instances that top position was used. 
The range in unbalance as far as total 
number of political items on the front 
page was concerned was much nar- 
rower. (See Table 1 for individual fig- 
ures.) Here no less than nine of the 
14 newspapers examined were within 
5 percent of an equal break between 
the two presidential aspirants. One 
newspaper's selections of political items 
for major candidates was 61 percent in 
favor of the GOP as far as subject mat- 
ter went while at the opposite extreme 
was a newspaper whose front page 
items relating to the presidency fea- 
tured the GOP candidate only 39 per- 
cent of the time in the issues examined. 
Incidentaliy, it should be noted the 
newspaper that gave the 100 percent 
advantage to the Republicans as far as 
top stories was concerned, was very 
close to absolute balance in the case of 
total items. It actually favored Demo- 
crats by a 51 to 49 percent margin. In 
further mitigation it must be mentioned 


that the 100 per cent figure was based 
on a banner head featuring General 
Eisenhower on two occasions so that 
its actual impact statistically on total 
figures was very slight. 

It will always be argued with some 
justice that the subject of an article is 
no absolute indication of direction of 
either the political preference of the 
editorial staff that produced it or its 
ultimate effect on the reader. Certainly 


TABLE | 


Percentage of Front-page Items and 
Front-page Top Heads Devoted to 
Republican Candidates by 14 
Wisconsin Newspapers in 1952 
Presidential Campaign 


Percentage of Percentage of Difference 


Paper itemsonGOP top heads for in 
candidates GOP candidates percentage 
1 49 100 51 
2 50 87 37 
3 53 83 30 
4 54 69 15 
5 $i 64 13 
6 51 64 13 
7 59 70 11 
8 56 67 11 
9 48 56 8 
10 39 37 2 
11 61 57 4 
12 49 41 -8 
13 52 42 -10 
14 41 30 -11 


this is true of any one article. However 
leaving aside the impact on the readers, 
there has always been a somewhat 
more valid debate over what the con- 
sistent favoring of stories of a certain 
subject matter in a large number of 
cases indicates regarding the political 
preferences of an editor or editorial 
staff. Recognizing that this is a still very 
much unsettled controversy, it would 
only be fair here to note the compli- 
cating matter of whether the stories 
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featuring President Truman actually 
were intended to benefit the Democratic 
cause in the minds of the editorial 
staffs. Likewise must be faced the ques- 
tion of how the stories about Nixon 
and his senatorial expense fund were 
regarded by all who handled them. 
Both categories of stories, it should be 
noted, were included in the total num- 
ber of items for the 14 newspapers. 

Rather than speculate further on the 
directional meaning of these two types 
of stories, it is perhaps better merely to 
list briefly the number of front page 
stories that had the four members of 
the presidential tickets as their subject 
plus the stories about the then incum- 
bent, President Truman. 


Eisenhower 
evenson 
ruman 
Nixon 


No. of items 
in top page 
position 
Items above 
fold (but not 
in top position 342 
Items below 
fold 


293 112 S7 4 


100 53 31 16 


It will be noted that if both President 
Truman’s items and Senator Nixon’s 
items are subtracted from their respec- 
tive party credits in any category of the 
tables, the proportion of items with 
Eisenhower as the subject will show an 
increase over Stevenson items. This is 
true regardless of whether items with 
vice-presidential candidate John Spark- 
man are included or not since the num- 
ber devoted to him was negligible. 

Because the size of headlines and 
their placement did vary among stories 
about the candidates, a special study 
was made of the content and character 
of the headlines used by many of the 
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same issues of the papers during the 
campaign period. Nine newspapers se- 
lected from the panel of 14 utilized in 
the space and placement study were re- 
viewed. Since no simple quantitive 
method fitted the amount of research 
time available, two researchers made 
careful qualitative judgments on a 
week’s issue of each newspaper. 


It was found that headlines on the 
political stories to a remarkable degree 
were drawn out of the lead sentences 
or paragraphs of the news stories them- 
selves. This was judged to be most often 
the case when the lead was based on a 
quote or a partial quote. To a lesser 
degree this tendency was noticed when 
the story lead was a summary or de- 
tailed some episode or situation. Dis- 
tortion in the headline, when it was 
obvious, could usually be traced to the 
“short-count” limitations familiar to 
newspaper desk men or to the character 
of the story itself. Bias or distortion of 
headlines by themselves seems to have 
been guarded against very carefully by 
most of the newspapers surveyed. Only 
when the lead itself favored one candi- 
date or the other did the content of 
the head seem to carry possible direc- 
tional effect. Many differences of em- 
phasis between newspapers it was felt 
by both examiners (the writer made 
none of the judgments) could be ac- 
counted for by varying head styles. 


With no startling pattern of distor- 
tion appearing in the heads which did 
not relate directly to the leads of the 
political stories, it was decided to ana- 
lyze the general structure of stories and 
their lead portions in particular. As 
noted, although stories about GOP can- 
didates were nearly equaled in number 
by stories about their opponents, editors 


collectively seemed to favor the dis-_ 


patches about Republican presidential 
aspirants for top headlines more often 


than those about Democrats. One pos- 
sible explanation might be that there 
was some inherent difference in struc- 
ture or type of lead that made them 
more newsworthy or attractive to edi- 
torial personnel. 


The first step in examining along this 
line was to analyze all stories pertaining 
to the presidential race appearing Mon- 
day through Friday throughout one 
newspaper for the last four weeks of 
the campaign. This particular paper’s 
front page had favored Republican 
major candidates over Democratic can- 
didates by 59 to 41 margin in total 
items. In top heads GOP candidates 
were numerically favored by a 70 to 30 
margin. In this count, stories on all 
pages were included. They represented 
nearly all the political items furnished 
by one wire service. 

Stories were then sorted into three 
catagories according to type of lead. 
The three types used were summary 
leads, episode or situation leads, and 
direct quote leads. When these types of 
leads were totaled it was found that 
stories about General Eisenhower and 
Senator Nixon had a greater proportion 
with summary leads while stories about 
Governor Stevenson and President Tru- 
man had a greater proportion of leads 
making use of direct quotation material. 
The summary: 


Type of Lead i 


Summary leads ... 8 
Episode or situation 
3 


Direct quote matter 
in lead 7 


A number of interpretations might 
be made of this summary, of course. 


Among those offered by workers on this 
phase of the project was the observation 
that Truman and Stevenson tended to 
speak in naturally more picturesque 
terms and that reporters following Eis- 
enhower especially resorted to supply- 
ing their own phrases to raise leads 
about the GOP candidate into the same 
level of newspaper acceptability as 
those of the Democratic candidates. 
Another observation was that in the 
closing phases of the campaign the Re- 
publican strategy was to continue to 
hit the same themes, namely corruption 
and the Korean War, while the Demo- 
cratic strategy was to hit a variety of 
subjects as the events of the campaign 
permitted. These differences in types of 
lead in relationship to the play of stor- 
ies indicates that perhaps this is an 
aspect of newspaper political coverage 
that might be examined with more 
exact methods in the future. 


PICTURES 


Finally, a check was made of the use 
of news pictures by 13 of the newspa- 
pers over the last four weeks of the 
campaign. (The panel, reduced by one 
paper, still included the one Democratic 
daily.) It was found that Republican 
political figures topped Democratic fig- 
ures in frequency of appearance in all 
but the smallest picture category. 

When presidential and senatorial can- 
didates were all counted together, it 
was found that Republican likenesses 
appeared 152 times compared to 81 
times for Democratic candidates. Eisen- 
hower’s likeness appeared in 75 cuts to 
49 for Stevenson. 

When cuts of three columns or more 
were counted, the GOP presidential 
ticket appeared either separately or to- 
gether 15 times, the Democratic ticket 
10 times, while President Truman’s 
likeness was shown five times. In this 
category at least the Truman-Steven- 
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son-Sparkman team did equal the 
Eisenhower-Nixon team exactly. 

When a count was made of two-col- 
umn cuts, it was found that there were 
exactly 50 of the Eisenhower-Nixon 
team, 22 of Stevenson and Sparkman, 
and three of President Truman. One- 
column or less cuts totaled 23 of Re- 
publican candidates for highest office, 
20 for Democratic ticket members and 
five for Truman. The last category re- 
sulted in a slight bulge for the Steven- 
son-Truman-Sparkman grouping over 
Eisenhower-Nixon. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Certainly any careful researcher 
would be sparing in projecting more 
than tentative hypotheses from the re- 
sults of the relatively crude type of re- 
search described above. It does not 
prove why the election turned out as it 
did in the areas served by the subject 
newspapers. It certainly does not dem- 
onstrate political motives or preferences 
on the part of any class of newspaper 
or press association personnel. 


What the evidence does show to the 
author’s satisfaction is that although an 
almost equal quantity of words and 
items was moved and published for ma- 
jor candidates during the 1952 cam- 
paign, the candidates were treated very 
differently as far as display on the front 
pages was concerned in the newspapers 
surveyed. Beyond that the writer can 
only speculate with many others as to 
the reason, degree and effect of this 
difference. 

However, he is convinced that with 
more systematic methods, both quanti- 
tative and qualitative, similar differ- 
ences could be measured in future elec- 
tions to a point where judgment might 
be made as to whether alleged distor- 
tions were part of the political drama 
itself or were distortions for which the 
press itself must take responsibility. 


FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 


French and U. S. Influences 
Upon the Latin American Press 


BY DANTON JOBIM 


Danton Jobim is editor-in-chief of Diario Carioca, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and professor of journalistic technique at the University of 
Brazil. He conducted a seminar on the world press at the Uni- 
versity of Texas School of Journalism in February-March, 1953. 
This essay is transcribed from notes on several of his lectures. 


'@ IN BRAZIL ONE FINDS COMING TO- 
gether two great influences that shape 
the nature of the newspapers. One is 
the influence of the French press, and 
the other is that of the press of the 
United States. Of these two, the influ- 
ence of the French press came first and 
is still, perhaps, the more important; 
the French press for more than a cen- 
tury has served as the model for the 
press of Brazil as well as that of other 
South American countries. For this 
reason, if you would understand the 
press of Brazil, you must understand 
the press of France—and many of 
these comments will concern aspects of 
French journalism reflected in the press 
of my country. 

The first impression of a North Am- 
erican, when glancing at the front page 
of France-Soir, one of the most impor- 
tant newspapers of modern France and 
the successor of Paris-Soir, is likely to 
be one of bewilderment. He thinks he 
is looking at a puzzle. He doesn’t know 
where to start reading the paper. It is 
like taking part in a game the rules of 
which he doesn’t know. Every conven- 
tion of journalism as he knows it is 
broken, and he tries painfully to adjust 


himself to the apparent chaos before 
his eyes. Excess of typographical dis- 
play, absence of any system for the 
headlines, too many photographs on the 
front page — all this shocks or confuses 
him. Even the more conservative morn- 
ing papers do not maintain the same 
degree of discretion in their make-up as 
those of England or the United States. 

But why don’t the French — and the 
Latin Americans who follow the French 
model — adopt the clear and practical 
rules applied by the newspapers of 
North America? Could it be that they 
simply ignore them? Could it be that 
none of the restless and curious French 
and Latin American newspapermen 
who fly to the States, some of whom 
were there during the war, who are in 
and out of U.S. newspaper offices — 
could it be that none of them ever had 
the curiosity to read a U.S. newspaper 
style book or study the principles of 
U.S. make-up? The fact is that we 
Latins simply don’t like the style book. 
The French, like the Brazilians, or Ar- 
gentines prefer improvisation and do 
not believe much in systems. 

This is, at the same time, a good 
quality and a defect. As a good quality, 
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it permits a greater expression of the 
journalist’s personality, more original- 
ity in the daily production of the paper. 
As a defect, it carries the disadvantage 
of not considering conditions created 
by mass circulations and the industrial- 
ization of the press. 


The style book is a necessary evil. 
Sooner or later, we too, may have to 
adopt it. 

Probably, Diario Carioca is the only 
Brazilian newspaper which has a style 
book. Ours has proved very useful for 
cub reporters. The editor-in-chief ex- 
plains to the newcomer that the style 
book doesn’t have to be obeyed strictly. 
It is only a guide, a treasure of good 
experience, something to be consulted 
in moments of doubt. Whenever the 
cub reporter thinks that a rule of the 
style book should be overlooked, he 
acts accordingly. But he must call the 
attention of the city editor to his de- 
viation. 

* * * 

Now let us return to the French 
press, mother of the Brazilian press. 
The first thing one notes in comparing 
French papers with U.S. papers is the 
difference in number of pages. 

It is evident that a paper of 8 or 12 
pages does not require the highly stand- 
ardized working methods of a paper of 
40 pages. In a paper of small volume, 
for instance, one can avoid strict stand- 
ardization of headlines without disturb- 
ing the composition. As a result, the 
make-up can be varied by avoiding cer- 
tain stereotyped patterns which often 
give a montonous appearance to pages 
of U.S. newspapers. 

In this way the make-up man in 
France and in Brazil can build his 
headlines with greater freedom than his 
U.S. counterpart, without worrying 
about the number of letters in each line, 
or about a definite pattern. The com- 


positor, moreover, although he will fol- 
low general directions on the copy, will 
create the headline typographically ac- 
cording to his own imagination. 

The Brazilians, like the French, re- 
fuse to accept the discipline imposed by 
the machine. It is in the very tradition 
of the French people to have this love 
for craftsmanship, for “le métier,” for 
the creation of something which can be 
considered an individual work, a simul- 
taneous product of craftsmanship and 
imagination. A Frenchman, like his 
Brazilian counterpart, doesn’t like to 
think of himself as being a mere cog in 
a machine. 

The role played by the individual is 
more distinct in the French paper and 
Brazilian paper than in the U.S. paper. 
The French or Brazilian paper is an 
orchestra, in which the tone of every 
instrument can be distinguished; the 
U.S. paper is an orchestra in which the 
tone of the instruments is sacrificed in 
favor of the general harmony. 


The French paper tells its news in a 
predominantly literary tone. Good liter- 
ature or bad, that tone is always there, 
in the big and small dailies. No marked 
frontier exists between journalistic and 
literary work in France. And Brazilian 
papers reflect this effort to emphasize 
literary style. 

This is why the Frenchman or the 
Latin in general, so frequently prefers 
not to start a story with what the U.S. 
newsman would consider the most im- 
portant element—the basic fact. 

Until recent times, in Europe and 
Latin America it was very common to 
say that U.S. reporting was more a 
question of speed and sensation than of 
accuracy and exactness. 

I have no doubt that those U.S. news- 
papers which have become famous 
through their sensationalism have cre- 
ated the false impression abroad that 


the whole U. S. press is of this type. 
Incidentally, it is not my conviction 
that sensationalism was invented by 
U. S. journalists. 

It is sufficient to consider the make- 
up of the majority of U. S. papers and 
compare it with that of the majority of 
French papers, to realize which stresses 
the dramatic sense of life, a liking for 
tragedy often bordering on the maca- 
bre. The excess of exclamation-points in 
the headlines, the habitual publication 
of crime stories on the first page, even 
in serious papers, show how the French 
papers emphasize the sensational. 

Criticism abroad always accentuates 
the “commercial” or “industrial” char- 
acter of U. S. journalism. 

The explanation is simple. North 
Americans readily recognize the truth— 
that producing a daily newspaper in this 
age is a business. European and Latin 
American journalism does not like to be 
called a business. Latin newspapermen 
like to speak of their profession as if it 
were a priesthood, even if in their 
hearts they know that this is not pre- 
cisely so. . . . This mentality is a sur- 
vival from the epoch when journalism 
of opinion or doctrine ruled supreme, 
an epoch which in Europe and Latin 
America lasted until quite recently. 


Wf THE READER’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
his newspaper differs from country to 
country. 

In the United States, the public gen- 
erally buys papers for the purpose of in- 
forming itself and reaching its own con- 
clusions about the news. In Brazil or in 
France, the reader wants his paper to 
be a friend who talks to him, sharing 
his ideas and sentiments; a friend with 
whom he agrees as much as any French- 
man can agree with another French- 
man. 

In the United States the people have 
a solidarity in respect to their basic 
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form of government, and there are no 
deep divergences between the two great 
parties which practically monopolize 
politics. This is not the situation in 
Europe or Latin America. The French, 
for example, and generally the Latins, 
hold to a multiplicity of governmental 
concepts. This explains the great num- 
ber of parties and papers. 

Although the U. S. formula, “objec- 
tivity and accuracy,” has made great 
progress in our press, the Latin paper, 
discreetly or openly, always emphasizes 
politics. The style in which the news in 
French and Latin newspapers is writ- 
ten has been criticized by newspaper- 
men in the United States. But we must 
not expect the press of Latin countries 
to be a mirror of the U. S. press. Many 
of the techniques in make-up and style 
of writing in our papers which North 
Americans find surprising are retained 
in order to obtain certain effects in ac- 
cordance with the tastes of our readers. 


If Le Figaro of Paris were edited in 
the image of the New York Times or 
the Herald Tribune, with their standard 
headlines, their make-up which gives 
more importance to balance than to 
contrast, their stories written in a style 
which is sometimes too dry for Latin 
taste, it would not be the most read 
morning paper in France. 


The case of Le Matin of Paris af- 
fords an interesting experiment in try- 
ing to introduce American methods in 
toto to a foreign country. Le Matin was 
founded by citizens of the United 
States, Sam Chamberlain and Briggs 
Davenport. They followed the U. S. for- 
mula. News stories were preceded by 
showy headlines, although without the 
strict count headlines. Instead of mani- 
festing its political opinions, Le Matin 
invited two men of the right (Corneli 
and Paul de Cassagnac) and two of the 
left (Emmanuel Aréne and Jules Val- 
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les) to write its editorials. In his His- 
toire de la Presse Francaise, M. Maze- 
dier writes “it seems, that life in Le 
Matin of that time did not lack pictur- 
esqueness, for the American editors did 
not understand the French ones, and 
vice-versa. The affair ended as a fail- 
ure.” 


Not really a failure. But the paper 
did not have the instantaneous success 
its U. S. editors had expected. It had to 
fall into the hands of a French journal- 
ist, M. Bunau-Varilla, in order to start 
on the road to success. Bunau-Varilla 
introduced into the formula the classi- 
cal fueilleton, either serial or short fic- 
tion, adored by the concierges. Then 
came the enquétes tapageuses, those 
well-publicized, vigorous investigations 
so much liked by the boulevardiers, and 
the make-up of the pages became more 
disorganized. The result was a daily cir- 
culation of 650,000 copies, something 
colossal for that time. 


But the U. S. manner left deep marks 
on the French paper. Those who suc- 
ceeded in adapting the imported meth- 
ods to the tastes and tendencies of the 
French masses, made good. The for- 
mula of Le Matin demanded a contin- 
ual hunt for exciting stories, 4 la ameri- 
caine (du Nord). Hence, the reporter, 
who until then had played a secondary 
role in the office, rapidly became a star. 
The methods of Le Matin exerted a 
deep influence on Brazilian papers. 

Le Matin, says Mazedier, managed 
to create a formula which was support- 
ed by a staff of good journalists; one 
was always looking for something new. 
It was in this paper that the severe Félix 
Féneon wrote his famous three-line dis- 
patches, describing in a few words a 
fait divers. For example: 

“M. X..., Of Montauban, was 
cleaning his rifle, yesterday. He will be 
buried tomorrow.” 


Another: “Fishing boat Marie Jo- 
anne, ten men on board. A great wave, 
ten men overboard.” 

The flashes of Le Matin were not, 
certainly, a model of detailed informa- 
tion, but they were a trouvaille, a find. 
And the French adore this kind of in- 
novation, which denotes a restless imag- 
ination, ever dissatisfied with routine 
methods. 

We may say that, in a certain way, 
the French translated for us Latin 
Americans the U. S. popular press 
methods, either by importing them di- 
rectly or by imitating the popular news- 
paper of England, where Alfred Harms- 
worth (Lord Northcliffe) was conduct- 
ing a journalistic revolution at the end 
of the past century and the beginning 
of the present one. 


Y@ As I HAVE SAID BEFORE, LATIN JOUR- 
nalists admire the U. S. press, but are 
very often critical of its methods. For 
Latins, what seems an excess of details 
in U. S. stories is tiring. We think ex- 
pressions like “John Smith, aged 76, 
white-haired” simply funny. 

In Brazil, if the person deserves re- 
spect, we think it is a lack of consider- 
ation to talk about his age, color of 
hair, fortune and other personal details, 
even if they are of interest to the pub- 
lic. Personal facts related to the per- 
son’s identity are only mentioned in our 
papers when the individual in question 
either is totally unknown or is a crimi- 
nal, or the victim of an accident. 

When I started my newspaper career, 
almost 30 years ago, introductions writ- 
ten in literary style were still fashion- 
able in Rio for the more important sto- 
ries. Instead of an informing lead with 
the substance of the news, an important 
story was preceded by a commentary 
called in common language nariz de 
céra (wax nose). For example, the 
story of the suicide of two young lovers 


was introduced by a brief dissertation 
on hopeless love and the mad gesture by 
which “those two, whom life and cruel 
fate had separated, were united in death 

. .” Certain papers demonstrated 
real virtuosity in the art of making the 
ladies cry with a few well-chosen ro- 
mantic sentences of this sort. The “wax 
nose” method was learned by us from 
the Paris press. 


The tendency of the great papers now 
is to restrict themselves to the concise 
and factual telling of events, without 
creating any literature. However, there 
is still a remnant of the “wax nose” in 
some news reports. Thus, an account of 
a love affair concluding in murder 
might start with something like this: 
“The X quarter was shocked yesterday 
by a love drama with bloodshed. The 
tragedy, in which the principal roles 
were played by a high school professor 
and his wife, surprised the neighbors of 
the unfortunate couple, as this was be- 
lieved to be a model of true married 
harmony.” 


In considerable measure the defects 
which we may find in the U. S. press 
are a result of its opulence. The gigan- 
tism of the papers in the United States 
invites prolixity and redundancy and 
makes difficult the handling and reading 
of newspapers. But these points, it is 
generally conceded, are counterbal- 
anced by the great advantages the U. S. 
press has over others as a vehicle of in- 
formation. U. S. papers are books of 
facts, true encyclopedias of current 
events, and are made not only to be 
read but to be consulted. 

Objectivity in facing facts, the vari- 
ety of points of view on important 
events, the abundance of information, 
the strict layout of subjects—all this 
makes the U. S. newspaper a medium 
of communication unique in the world 
because of its usefulness and efficiency. 
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In Latin America, the very core of 
the newspaper is in its political flavor. 
Day by day we try to improve factual 
information in our sheets. But our pub- 
lic demands far more than news. It 
likes political crusades; it expects from 
the editor a combative attitude and the 
gallantry of going even to the extreme 
of putting his life and his fortune at 
stake. 


Is it a consequence of our political 
restlessness? 


Partially, yes. But it is a mark of our 
Latin character, too. 


In Brazil, when workmen or students 
consider their interests threatened or 
their hopes deceived, they do not ad- 
dress communications to their employ- 
ers or to the university authorities, but 
to the newspaper. When somebody has 
a complaint regarding a public service 
or suffers some injustice, he looks not to 
government officials, but to the newspa- 
per, for a champion. 


The newspaper, in the popular mind, 
has a heroic destiny to fulfill. In the 
naive popular approach to the matter, 
newspapering is not a business, but the 
enterprise of a champion permanently 
on guard against iniquity. 

In days of civic agitation in Rio, the 
most important public meetings are held 
in the square in front of our editorial 
rooms. Every self-respecting paper 
plans to have a balcony open to the 
most crowded plaza or avenue, from 
which orators may harangue the masses 
in great days of protest or rejoicing. 


Y@ IN LATIN AMERICA NOBODY IS SUP- 
posed to establish a paper as a busi- 
ness, to make money. Money may be 
welcomed as an unexpected dividend, 
but a paper is founded generally to 
serve political aims: to defend, for in- 
stance, the candidacy of a national 
leader for the presidency, to fight for 
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political reform, to support a govern 


ment. Few of these papers become fi-¥ 


nancially strong and stable with the 
passing of time. 

Many Latin American papers have 
given striking evidence that financial 
profit is not the most important thing in 
a press enterprise. Latin America is 
proud of the number of its newspapers 
which have been suppressed or de- 
stroyed because their publishers deliber- 
ately spoke their minds rather than obey 
orders from the faction in power. 

The most important journalistic firms 
in Latin America—Estado de S. Paulo, 
of Brazil, and La Prensa, of Argentina 
—-preferred to challenge tyranny in 
those countries, rather than give sup- 
port to it. The first was taken over by 
the government in 1940, and turned 
back to its publisher only in 1946, when 


democracy was restored. The second 
was expropriated by Peron more re- 
cently, and we hope it shall be re-estab- 
lished some day in its greatness. 

My paper in Rio is 25 years old. The 
publisher has seen it closed many times 
in epochs of political trouble. In 1932 
its printing offices were destroyed. 

This modest record shows quite elo- 
quently that to practice journalism in 
Latin America is not a quiet business; 
frequently, we must beard the lion in 
his den. And it explains, more than 
large books, why Latin American pa- 
pers are so different, in their attitudes 
and techniques, from those of our 
neighbors to the North. We stress the 
fighting spirit of journalism because we 
have to blast our trail through political 
insecurity such as is not now known in 
the United States. 


Radio's Role in Mexico: 
A First-Hand Survey 


BY MARVIN ALISKY* 


mip-1953 MARKED THE 30TH BIRTH- 
day of Mexican broadcasting. The year 


also marked the passage of more than 


three decades of intense social reform, 
called the “Revolution,” a program of 
specific improvements to raise the 


*The author is an assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at Indiana University and news director of 
WFIU, the university’s radio station, and is in 
charge of its TV news commitments over WITV. 
He received his Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Texas in June 1953. Dr. Alisky’s article is de- 
rived from a broad study prepared as his disser- 
tation. Experienced as a radio news director of 
Texas stations, and fluent in Spanish, his interest 
in Mexican broadcasting led him to inspect 
survey personally the activities of scores of 
tions in every region of Mexico. 


standard of living and to step up na- 
tional integration. This program has 
utilized broadcasting and has done so 
in such a manner as to make radio’s 
role in Mexico of tremendous social 
significance. 

One cannot do much research on 
Mexico without running into this Revo- 
lution, a strictly non-Communist phe- 
nomenon which antedates the Soviet 
rise to power in Russia and has no con- 
nection with any such idea of revolu- 
tion. There have been many Mexican 


military revolts, mostly in the nine- 
teenth century, but only one real social 
Revolution, always spelled by Mexicans 
with a capital “R.” This Revolution be- 
gan in 1910 and is still going on. 

The military phase of the Revolution, 
during 1910-1920, ended the long-time 
Diaz dictatorship. The social phase has 
followed, with a series of governmental 
administrations pledged to carry out an 
over-all program of reform including 
more land and rural schools for peas- 
ants, attacks on adult illiteracy, and in- 
corporation of isolated groups into the 
national life of the republic. 


The social phase of the Revolution 


had hardly begun when broadcasting 
came to Mexico. Prior to July 1923, 
Mexican amateurs had sent wireless 
voice messages on a person-to-person 
basis. By mid-1923, a few pioneers were 
ready to introduce commercial broad- 
casting to the general public. 


PIONEER PROGRAMS 

During 1921 and 1922 Mexico City 
residents had been buying radio receiv- 
ers in increasing numbers, as word got 
around that music could be picked up 
nightly from powerful United States 
transmitters. The crystal set fan clubs 
began to expand. Thus, when experi- 
mental station JH, operated by the 
Ministry of War and Navy, undertook 
to broadcast concert music in July 
1923, there was a waiting audience.' 

Mexico’s first commercial station was 
CYL, owned jointly by the newspaper 
El Universal and the radio receiver 
sales agency La Casa del Radio.? Join- 
ing CYL in intermittent operations dur- 
ing July and August of 1923 was CYB, 
today known as XEB. With the demise 


1“La gran feria del radio en Mexico ha alcan- 

zado un exito notable,”’ Excelsior, June 24, 1923, 

' 2? Armando de Maria y Campos, Periodismo en 

microfono (Mexico, D. F.: Ediciones Botas, 
1938); “‘Radio-Video,” Tiempo, January 30, 1953, 
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of CYL in 1930, XEB became the old- 
est existing station in Mexico. 

In the United States, the reporting of 
the 1920 presidential election returns is 
cited as broadcasting’s real beginning, 
or at least as newscasting’s start. In 
Mexico, it was a sports event which first 
enabled radio to capture the general 
public’s imagination. On the night of 
September 14, 1923, an Argentine box- 
er, Luis Firpo, fought Jack Dempsey 
for the heavyweight championship at 
the Polo Grounds in New York. Latin 
Americans waited eagerly to see if a 
latino could whip a norteamericano in 
the latter’s own backyard. 

At ringside, station WQL transmitted 
a blow-by-blow description. In Mexico 
City, XEB translated each round as it 
was picked up on a receiver, and then 
rebroadcast the fight in Spanish.* A few 
seconds after Dempsey defeated Firpo, 
XEB’s listeners as far away from Mex- 
ico City as Puebla and Guadalajara 
knew about it. 

Similar special events stirred the 
imagination of Mexican leaders, in- 
cluding some in the federal Ministry of 
Education. And on July 15, 1924 a ra- 
dio station was authorized for the edu- 
cation ministry. Station CZE took to the 
air the following November with the 
avowed purpose of transmitting “la 
propaganda cultural.” 

CZE changed its call letters to XFX 
in 1928 and, again, to XEXM in 1937. 
From 1939 to the present time, the 
Ministry of Education has farmed out 
its programs to various commercial out- 
lets. 

In the 1920s the education ministry 
radio programs concentrated largely 
upon agricultural and homemaking in- 
formation. Today, shows designed to 


3“El Buen Tono, S. A.,” Excelsior, 
15, 1923, p. 4B. nme 
*La educacion publica en D. 
F.: Secretaria de Educacion, 1 
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serve the cause of adult education are 
only part of the ministry’s radio sched- 
ule. Weekly broadcasts to elementary 
and high schools cover current events, 
music appreciation and literary reviews. 
The ministry also sends technicians into 
the rural hinterlands to demonstrate the 
uses of radio. But to appreciate this ef- 
fort in true perspective, it is necessary 
to look at Mexico itself. 
THE PHYSICAL SETTING 

Mexico is a nation of rural life. Al- 
though industrialization is taking hold, 
it will be many years before a majority 
of the Mexican people no longer live in 
tiny villages and earn their living from 
the land. Yet this agricultural nation is 
plagued with adverse terrain. More 
than half of the total land area of 
Mexico rises more than 3200 feet above 
sea level. Of the land that is not moun- 
tainous, much is desert or otherwise not 
easily irrigated,® with a relatively small 
percentage of the total area used for 
raising crops. Rainfall deluges some 
tropical regions, yet is absent from oth- 
er Mexican regions to the point of per- 
petuating desert wastes. Mexico’s geo- 
graphical location on the earth has 
worked against agricultural yield and 
internal communications. However, in 
recent years governmental irrigation 
projects have begun to increase the 
amount of crop land, road building has 
been stepped up, and a growing middle 
class in the cities is able to afford more 
radios, telephones, newspapers and 
magazines. Yet the over-all communi- 
cations picture is still far from ideal.* 

Distribution of communications is 
quite different from what it is in the 
United States, and thus the relative im- 


5 Alfonso Contreras Mapa de las pro- 
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vincias climatologicas de la Republica Mexicana 
(Mexico, D. F.: Secretaria de A; Insti- 
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* Wendell C. Gordon, The Economy of Latin 
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portance of various mass media south 
of the Rio Grande also is different. Ra- 
dio, as the eminent Latin Americanist 
Russell H. Fitzgibbon has observed, is 
of significance in Latin America in 
some ways not duplicated in the United 
States.’ 
GROUP LISTENING 


Mexicans too poor to purchase their 
own radios are not necessarily non- 
listeners. Group listening is common, 
not only in bars, restaurants and stores, 
but in various other public gathering 
places. 


In the United States, during the past 
half dozen years, as television reception 
has come to a community, so has the 
practice of group viewing. The group 
listening sessions around a crystal set in 
the 1920s had its 1953 group teleview- 
ing session counterparts in the United 
States. With 110 million radios, the 
United States no longer needs the prac- 
tice of group listening. With the U. S. 
video receiver total now at the 24 mil- 
lion mark, group televiewing also may 
be expected to decline. 

In Mexico, however, neither radio 
nor television receiving sets are so nu- 
merous, and both group listening and 
viewing are common. Television view- 
ing is found mostly in the central val- 
ley and plateau that encompasses Mex- 
ico City, plus the regions around Mata- 
moros and Tijuana at the northeastern 
and northwestern corners of the coun- 
try. With only 50,000 television receiv- 
ers in daily use, Mexico not only clings 
to casual group televiewing but also 
goes in for planned mass viewing, par- 
ticularly for special events. 

For example, the Mexican chief ex- 
ecutive annually delivers a report to the 
Congress and to the nation that paral- 
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lels the United States President’s State 
of the Union address. When this /n- 
forme Presidencial for 1951 was tele- 
cast, it represented the first extensive 
video coverage of the event. Almost 
every appliance dealer in the federal 
capital displayed receivers where the 
public could watch them. About 10,000 
television sets were put in various pub- 
lic gathering places,* including receiv- 
ers on eight-foot platforms, spaced 50 
feet apart, along all four sides of Ala- 
meda Park in the heart of Mexico City. 
While President Aleman was speaking 
and riding in the parade, hundreds of 
Mexicans saw their first television. The 
camera would swing into a close-up 
shot of the President, and applause 
would break out, not because of what 
he was saying so much as because the 
viewers suddenly had seen their jefe up 
close, face to face, for the first time in 
their lives. 

With about 1,500,000 radio receiv- 
ing sets in Mexico—a country of about 
26 million population—one also finds 
much enthusiasm among group listeners 
hovering near a radio receiver. Prof. 
Donald D. Brand of the University of 
Texas, after studying the town of Qui- 
roga, in the state of Michoacan, found 
only one radio for each 51 inhabitants 
of the town. Yet far more than one 
Quirogan in 51 listens to the radio. 
Professor Brand wrote that 

Radios are found not only in the homes 

of the wealthier citizens, but also in a 

number of the stores . . . where they 

serve as sources of entertainment and 
information for a large part of the resi- 
dents of Quiroga... . The radio un- 
doubtedly has been a great boon to Qui- 
roga since it serves as newspaper and 


novel for the illiterate, and helps to 
compensate the workers for the in- 


§“Doscientas mil personas siguieron el Informe 
Presidencial por la TV,’’ Novedades, September 
3, 1951, p. 8. 
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creased commercialization of the handi- 
crafts.® 

Quiroga merchants have discovered 
that their stores can be filled with po- 
tential customers when the volume knob 
on the store radio is turned up. 

The federal government of Mexico 
also contributes to group listening, par- 
ticularly through its Cultural Mission 
program. 

CULTURAL MISSION LISTENERS 

In 1923 the federal Ministry of Edu- 
cation sent out its first Cultural Mission, 
a kind of traveling normal school and 
welfare agency. By 1942 the mission 
program could boast of a string of suc- 
cesses in the fields of adult education, 
in-service teacher training and commu- 
nity improvement in dozens of hereto- 
fore isolated villages. Today the pro- 
gram has attracted the attention of the 
United Nations, whose educational 
agency, UNESCO, realizes the world 
potential involved in the Mexican ex- 
periment. 

Cultural Mission staffs vary with the 
communities being served, one mission 
needing a leathercraft specialist, anoth- 
er one a soapmaking expert. Almost in- 
variably the staff includes a technician 
able to handle electronic equipment. 
Prof. George I. Sanchez of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, who spent considerable 
time with Cultural Missions, observed: 

The mechanic takes his motion-pic- 
ture apparatus, his . . . radio in expe- 
ditions into the villages. . . By means 


of his material equipment. he brings 

both entertainment to the people... 

(and) a very effective propaganda for 

the type of culture that the Mission has 

to offer.2° 

Thanks to the Cultural Mission tech- 
nician and his radio, broadcasting is 
brought to rural isolates, who sit in 


*Donald D. Brand, Quiroga, A Mexican Mu- 
nicipilo (Washington: Smithsonian Institution, In- 
stitute of Anthropology, 1951). 

% George I. Sanchez, Mexico: A Revolution 
Education (New York: Viking Press, 1936). 


small groups in front of loudspeakers. 
Since these peasants own no receivers 
themselves, this field work in many re- 
gions accomplishes what the federal 
educators could not achieve simply by 
operating a transmitter in Mexico City 
or in the nearest city to the villages 
concerned. The program tuned in by 
missioners for these rural isolates may 
be determined by what the dialers are 
able to pick up most clearly. Yet the 
fact that even commercials can have an 
educational impact on isolated peoples, 
with the missioner present to explain 
the significance of the announcements, 
enhances the value even of random 
dialing. 

If there is to be random dialing for 
the first time, then it is fortunate when 
trained educators from the Cultural 
Missions can be present. The proper 
frame of reference must be given the 
minds which encounter these strange, 
new sounds from afar. 


What can happen when competent 
personnel are not on hand to explain 
the significance of music and words 
heard for the first time by isolates has 
been told by the village priest at Malin- 
altepec. Once when he was holding 
mass, 


just at the solemn part of the ceremony 

the native Indian band in the back of 

the church, in all seriousness and rever- 

ence, began to play My Man! 11 

Recently, a UNESCO educational 
project in Mexico added its own efforts 
to those of the Cultural Missions in ac- 
quainting rural people in the state of 
Michoacan with broadcasting and with 
motion pictures. 

No less an impact from broadcasting 
is felt in many a so-called urban Mexi- 
can home, without benefit of a Cultural 


“EB. N. Simpson, The Ejido: Mexico’s Way 
Out (Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1937). 
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Mission. There a household, not as 
physically isolated as its rural counter- 
part, still may be lacking in most of the 
communication media. One morning in 
August 1951 the author stopped at such 
a home in the town of Cadereyta, a 
place of 15,000, to ask directions. The 
daily newspapers from Monterrey, 25 
miles to the west, were for sale at hotels 
in the town’s plaza. But in the little hut 
a few blocks away, there never was any 
newspaper or periodical. Yet a radio 
resting on a chair blared forth music at 
full volume. The family, typical in such 
a town, heard the XEFB 7:45 a.m. 
newscast and occasionally the XET 
6:50 a.m. newscast, it developed, both 
coming from nearby Monterrey. 

Thousands of such homes exist in 
the southern, eastern and western sec- 
tors of Mexico. Even one newscast daily 
becomes an important link between 
these people and the outside world, and 
a factor in the integration of rural and 
village folk into the national life of 
Mexico. 


“THE BIG THREE” 


Rural and village listeners are not 
necessarily tuned to their home-town 
outlet or to the station in the nearest 
city. Mexico has 215 stations, but three 
voices can be heard above the others: 
XEW, XEQ, XEX. 

In the United States no station can 
use more than 50,000 watts of power. 
In Mexico no such restriction exists. 
Consequently, XEX operates with a 
250,000-watt transmitter, XEW with 
170,000 watts, and XEQ with 50,000 
watts. Since XEX and XEQ are hooked 
together for simultaneous transmission 
of the same programs at two different 
frequencies, all three outlets can be con- 
sidered to be national in coverage. Sur- 
veys by the Joe Belden and Associates 
audience measurement bureau reveal 
XEW-XEX-XEQ listeners in Monter- 
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rey, Puebla, Mérida, Guadalajara, Ciu- 
dad Juarez, San Luis Potosi and Tor- 
reén—from the Yucatan peninsula to 
the United States border. In fact, Bel- 
den has found XEW listeners inside the 
United States as far north of the border 
as San Antonio and Austin, Texas.'? 

In addition to reaching the remote 
areas of Mexico directly, through their 
powerful wattage, the “Big Three” 
reach the hinterlands by feeding pro- 
grams from Mexico City to affiliates of 
the republic’s three national networks. 
XEQ is the key station for the Cadena 
Azul, the Blue Network, Mexico’s only 

_telephone-line web on a nation-wide ba- 
sis. XEQ and XEX feed material to af- 
filiates of the Radio Programas de Méx- 
ico and the Radio Cadena Nacional 
networks via tape recordings and discs. 
Each network supplies up to four hours 
daily of transcriptions, flown to affili- 
ated stations in the provinces. 

The federal government, observing 
how XEW, XEQ and XEX were reach- 
ing Mexicans in communities where not 
a single copy of a newspaper nor a soli- 
tary political pamphlet could be found, 
some years ago began to reach outlying 
communities by placing spot announce- 
ments and news releases on the sched- 
ules of the “Big Three” and of their 
network affiliates. The government has 
gone beyond this action, however, by 
acquiring a weekly hour program all its 
own, “The National Hour.” 


THE NATIONAL HOUR 


In terms of Hooper ratings, “La Hora 
Nacional” is an entertainer’s dream 
come true. Every radio station in the 
republic carries the show without fail 
every Sunday from 10 to 11 p.m. in the 
interests of the basic social Revolution. 


12 Joe Belden and Associates, The Latin-Ameri- 
can Audience and Market of Austin, Texas (Au- 
stin: Joe Belden and Associates, 1951); Belden, 
El radiometro de Mexico (Mexico, D. F.: Joe 
Belden and Associates, 1952). 


A hookup of all radio stations would 
not be surprising in a country with a 
state-owned or state-operated system of 
broadcasting. Despite sporadic attempts 
to maintain a government station, the 
Mexican broadcasting system has been 
one of private ownership from its be- 
ginning. But, unlike other countries 
with privately-owned systems of broad- 
casting,"* Mexico commandeers the 
services of all of its stations simulta- 
neously to voice the government’s own 
weekly network program. 

Format of “The National Hour” con- 
sists of sandwiching progress reports on 
various governmental activities between 
popular musical selections. The reports 
are delivered either in a newscasting 
style by two alternating and contrasting 
voices or by means of a three-actor dia- 
logue. Items that would not lend them- 
selves to brief spot announcements on 
individual stations during the week, or 
that cannot be interpreted adequately 
through a brief news release, are thus 
dramatized in capsule form on the gov- 
ernment’s own show. 

The accounts of national activities, 
governmental or private, are presented 
with the optimism of a Chamber of 
Commerce report, and reflect the aspi- 
rations of the Revolution. The policy 
seems to prevail of enshrining enter- 
prise to the point where the completion 
of a new bridge, dam, factory, road or 
school is portrayed as a national tri- 
umph.** 

Musical numbers and skits on the 
show are performed by the republic’s 
most popular singers, instrumentalists 
and movie stars, who lend their talents 
to “The National Hour” in a manner 
similar to that in which such artists in 
the United States give their support to 


4% Arno Huth, Radio Today (Geneva: Geneva 
Research Centre Studies, 1942). 

14 “Mexico,”” Hispanic American Report, No- 
vember 1952, p. 9. 
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a government bond drive for national 
defense. Of course, the cast of any 
broadcast of “The National Hour” also 
has the incentive of knowing that every 
transmitter in the nation is carrying its 
talented efforts to every Mexican spot 
where listeners can be reached. 


MEXICO’S “MUSICAL SOUL” 


Music is one of the mainstays of most 
Mexican programs, not only as an audi- 
ence-holding device between reports or 
announcements, as on “The National 
Hour,” but as a major offering. If mu- 
sic is a fundamental programming in- 
gredient in United States broadcasting, 
in Mexico it is the base from which all 
other broadcast material must be 
launched. Mexico is one of the world’s 
real strongholds of genuine regional 
music. Each section of a state will have 
its own distinctive songs and dances; 
sometimes each village.*® 

Before the advent of radio and the 
movies, each sector of a region, or in 
some cases each region, tended to play 
and sing the songs of its own immediate 
area. Broadcasting has changed that 
situation, helping to “nationalize” mu- 
sic that foreigners might assume al- 
ready had been truly “Mexican” mu- 

Radio music, for example, has intro- 
duced the sones tunes of the state of 

% Pru Devon, 


“A Land That and 
Dances,” Saturday Review of Literature, 
ber 15, 1951, pp. 51-52. — 
1%* Jose E. Iturriaga, La estructura social y cul- 
tura de Mexico (Mexico, D. F.: Fondo de Cul- 
tura Economica, 1951). 


Guerrero to the rural listener in the 
state of Sonora, far to the north. 
Through broadcasting, listeners far to 
the east on the Yucatan peninsula have 
become familiar with favorite songs of 
the Veracruz sector of the republic. 
Both states, Yucatan and Veracruz, face 
each other across the Gulf of Mexico, 
but air transportation and radio are the 
only quick links between these two dis- 
tinctively different areas. Most Mexican 
roads and railroad tracks run north and 
south, from the United States to Cen- 
tral America, through Mexico City, and 
not east and west. Through broadcast- 
ing, that situation is ameliorated some- 
what. 


RADIO LESSENS ISOLATION 


Musically or verbally, radio does link 
the Mexican nation despite the heritage 
of mountainous or desert terrain and 
the unequal distribution of roads, tele- 
phones and newspapers. The scales are 


tipped heavily in favor of urban dwell- 
ers. 


Broadcasting, like the Revolution, 
still has a long way to go. But without 
radio, Mexico would be far worse off. 
Without broadcasting, Mexicans would 
know far less about the outside world 
and about their own nation; they would 
have fewer new concepts and less enter- 
tainment to delight their leisure mo- 
ments. Paraphrasing what Will Rogers 
said about newspapers, we may note 
that all many Mexicans know is what 
they hear on the radio. 


“The day has gone in which only actresses or prostitutes used lipstick 
and rouge to enhance their charms. It is high time that more ‘good’ news- 
papers dressed like modern women—so that those who run may read, even 
though the message is one of serious import. Too much attention has been 
given in the newspaper profession—to change the simile—to the sugar 
coating and not enough to the fact that sugar can be used to coat a salutary 
pill.”"—CuarLes H. CAMPBELL, Director, British Information Services, 


Washington. 


Radio Pakistan: Voice 
Of a New Nation 


BY KENNETH E. OLSON AND ABDUL G. EIRABIE* 


Yi IN THE NEW NATION OF PAKISTAN, 
the largest Moslem state in the world, 
radio is the chief communication me- 
dium. East Pakistan and West Pakistan 
are separated by a thousand miles of 
Indian territory. There are no land lines 
connecting the two parts of this nation. 
While there are 76 daily papers, four 
bi-weeklies and 180 weeklies, these 
must be published in six different lan- 
guages—Urdu, Bengali, Sindhi, Guja- 
rati, Pushtu and English—to meet the 
needs of separate linguistic groups. Dis- 
tances, moreover, are great and air ser- 
vice is not extensive; hence it has been 
difficult for any newspaper to achieve a 
national circulation. The largest daily 
has a circulation of only 25,000. 
Greatest barrier to the press, how- 
ever, is the high rate of illiteracy. 
Nearly 85 percent of the people cannot 
read newspapers. Short-wave radio, 
however, can bridge Pakistan’s great 
distances and it can be understood by 
all the many millions who cannot read 


*Kenneth E. Olson, dean of the Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern University, has done 
much independent research on world press and 
radio. Abdul G. Eirabie, news editor of Radio 
Pakistan, was a graduate student at Northwestern 
University in 1952-53. He wrote the last news 
br from Lahore for United-India Radio 
and the first newscast for Pakistan Radio. This 
account of the development of radio in the new 
nation of Pakistan, on which the two authors 
collaborated, is the first to appear in print and 
brings up to date the figures reported by 
UNESCO in 1948 when Radio Pakistan was just 
starting. Acknowledgment is inade to Radio Pak- 
istan for information on its staff organization, 
budget, program plans and contemplated expan- 
sion. 


newspapers. Radio is therefore the one 
medium which can make news flow 
across the nation, break down provin- 
cialism and preserve the national unity 
of this six-year-old state. It is literally 
the voice of the nearly 80,000,000 peo- 
ple of Pakistan. 


Through the Khyber Pass in the Lit- 
tle Himalayas there had flowed, in an 
earlier day, wave after wave of foreign 
conquerors who spread over the Indo- 
Gangetic plain—Aryans, Greeks, Huns 
and finally the Moslems. Other peoples 
were assimilated but the Moslems 
stayed apart and, when their conquests 
had been spent, there emerged two 
thick deposit areas of Moslem culture 
in what is now East and West Pakistan. 
When the time came for Britain to quit 
the subcontinent the Moslems exercised 
their right of self-determination and 
formed themselves into the independent 
state of Pakistan in 1947. 


Radio Pakistan found its voice the 
moment the new state came into being. 
In fact it gave the first announcement 
of the birth of this new nation. From a 
feeble murmur of three stations total- 
ling 20,000 watts in 1947, Radio Pakis- 
tan has in six years grown into a voice 
of 157,000 watts. Its influence cannot 
be measured in terms of the number of 
radio receivers, for they do not exceed 
80,000, or about one set for every 1,000 
persons. But radio listening is a com- 
munity habit in Pakistan. People sit in 
restaurants to listen to music and news; 
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they congregate in public parks to listen 
to the nightly roundup of news; they 
collect in front of shops which use ra- 
dio to attract people; they expect their 
neighbors, who have radio sets, to let 
them listen if some big event is taking 
place. In key villages through the coun- 
try, and in the strategic tribal areas of 
the north and northwest, government-in- 
stalled community sets broadcast music 
and news. Many schools have their own 
sets. And those who have listened pass 
the news on to their friends and neigh- 
bors. 


A recent listeners’ survey conducted 
by Radio Pakistan showed that news 
was most popular. Strangely enough 
they wanted more international and na- 
tional news. Few asked for more local 
news and fewer still expressed any in- 
terest in human interest programs. The 
people of Pakistan have so recently 
emerged from the suffering which came 
with the birth of their nation that they 
are terribly serious about life. Indepen- 
dence meant the loss of two million 
lives and the uprooting of eight million 
more from their ancestral homes. Many 
still have relatives and property in In- 
dia. A report of communal tension in 
India is therefore shattering news. 
They watch for news of Indo-Pakistan 
relations for it may mean the return of 
their property or its final confiscation. 
It may mean war. 


In the context of strained relations 
with India the world situation is impor- 
tant. News of the United Nations, news 
of the friendship of the Middle East 
States, news of the possibilities of aid 
from the highly industrialized nations 
of the world is listened to with eager- 
ness. Though the tendency is to view 
the world primarily in terms of its im- 
pact on Indo-Pakistan relations the 
urge to view the world is strong and 
universal. The average Pakistani is 


world-minded as part of his struggle for 
survival. 


Prior to 1947, the British had run 
All-India Radio as a government de- 
partment. Radio Pakistan likewise be- 
came government controlled. In truth 
there was no alternative, for private en- 
terprise had neither capital nor the 
technical knowledge to undertake set- 
ting up a radio industry. Industry fur- 
thermore was in no position to support 
radio through advertising. Neither could 
radio be supported by a radio receiver 
tax, as is BBC. On a tax of 10 rupees 
per year (approximately $3) even to- 
day the 80,000 sets in Pakistan would 
produce a revenue of only 800,000 ru- 
pees, far short of Radio Pakistan’s an- 
nual budget of 5,340,000 rupees, most 
of which therefore has to be provided 
by parliamentary appropriations. 


BBC’s traditions are a strong influ- 
ence in determination of policies. There 
is intense admiration for the impartial 
and objective coverage of the news by 
BBC and it is Radio Pakistan’s ambi- 
tion to live up to these same objectives. 
These are likely to be reinforced by the 
new constitution. A resolution adopted 
by the constituent assembly lays down 
the principle that Pakistan shall be a 
democracy with the sovereignty resting 
in the people and that the Islamic con- 
cept of social justice shall be the guid- 
ing principle of state policies. Islam 
rules out totalitarianism. Radio, as an 
expression of these broad social pur- 
poses, must therefore reflect these dem- 
ocratic ambitions. The Pakistani Gov- 
ernment believes that impartiality and 
objectivity may be regarded as long- 
term investments that will pay off in 
prestige and public confidence. Thus 
far, at least, the government has fol- 
lowed a policy of non-interference with 
the news operations of Radio Pakistan. 
The one attempt of the Minister of In- 
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formation to keep opposition members 
of parliament off the air was stopped 
when the Director of News protested to 
the Prime Minister, who cancelled the 
Minister’s instructions. 


aT THE TIME OF THE PARTITION OF 
India and Pakistan in 1947, what is 
now Pakistan had only three small me- 
dium-wave transmitters, one of 5,000 
watts at Lahore, one of 10,000 watts at 
Peshawar in the Northwest, and one of 
5,000 watts at Dacca in East Pakistan. 
There was none at all in the new capi- 
tal, Karachi, and it was impossible for 
West Pakistan to communicate by radio 
with East Pakistan. 


In six years the transmission network 
has been considerably expanded. Cen- 
ter of the system is now at Karachi 
where two 50,000 watt short wave 
transmitters are used for nationwide 
and external broadcasts. A network of 


ten other transmitters has now been set 


up for regional and local broadcasts. 
This includes a 10,000 watt medium 
wave and two small FM stations at 
Karachi, a 300 watt short wave in ad- 
dition to the original 5,000 watt me- 
dium wave at Lahore, the original 
10,000 watt medium wave at Pesha- 
war, a new 10,000 watt medium wave 
and a 250 watt short wave at Rawal- 
pindi. At Dacca, in East Pakistan, there 
is a new 7,500 watt short wave in addi- 
tion to its original 5000 watt transmitter. 
These additional short wave stations 
and a network of 15 medium wave sta- 
tions are planned for the near future. 
A new federal Broadcasting House has 
been built in Karachi with 14 air con- 
ditioned studios and the latest equip- 
ment. 

Over its present network Radio Pak- 
istan broadcasts 96 program hours per 
day. Music occupies 50.5 percent of 
broadcast time; news 20 percent as 
compared with 13 percent in the Unit- 


ed States. Rural programs get 10.2 per- 
cent; plays and features, 6 percent; chil- 
dren’s programs, 1.15 percent; school 
broadcasts, 1 percent; women’s pro- 
grams, 0.7 percent and miscellaneous 
spoken-word programs, 10.45 percent. 

Through its radio programming runs 
a vein of constructive seriousness, an 
earnestness which gives purpose and 
depth to its broadcasting. This does not 
mean that radio is harnessed to the con- 
solidation of a single-purpose state, as 
is true in the USSR. While under the 
control of the Information and Broad- 
casting Division of the Ministry of 
Home Affairs, radio directors have 
been left remarkably free of govern- 
ment direction. There has instead been 
a deep realization on the part of radio 
directors of the constructive role broad- 
casting can play in a state overwhelm- 
ingly illiterate. This seriousness can be 
gauged from the high proportion of 
spoken-word programs which form 49.5 
percent of Radio Pakistan’s program- 
ming as compared with 31.6 percent in 
India and 30 percent in the United 
States. 


Broadcasting is directed to two broad 
purposes: information and entertain- 
ment. In Pakistan both are directed to 
national construction. Until six years 
ago “Pakistan” was only a vague polit- 
ical slogan. Religion gave it a common 
denominator, but more than religion 
was needed to knit it together. Integra- 
tion has had to be based on a growing 
sense of “oneness”—linguistically, cul- 
turally and politically. Radio Pakistan 
has undertaken to promote this “one- 
ness.” 


This it does by acquainting one prov- 
ince with the cultural heritage of the 
other. Peshawar, for instance, broad- 
casts in music the folklore of East Pak- 
istan together with local ballads to com- 
pare and contrast the form, content and 


music of the two. Sometimes a Bengali 
song is followed by its translation into 
Pushtu so that the people served by the 
Peshawar station will understand the 
content as well as the music of a song. 
This blending of music and other artis- 
tic forms of expression is vigorously 
under way in all regions of Pakistan 
and is bringing a new consciousness of 
national unity. Regional stations ex- 
change translations of local plays and 
features as well as broadcast talks and 
documentaries on the cultural, histori- 
cal and political heritages. 

This type of programming is de- 
signed to stir up pride of nationhood, 
to bring knowledge of common heritage 
and to acquaint the nation with the 
teachings of national poets and philoso- 
phers. For two years the Lahore station 
ran a program called “This Is Pakistan” 
devoted to a frank discussion of the dif- 
ficulties facing the new state, telling the 
people how they themselves must help 
solve these problems. So popular did 
this feature become that it was raised to 
a national level and broadcast for a 
year as a composite program from 
Karachi, relayed to all the stations in 
the country. Government has had to en- 
ter into every field of life in getting the 
new nation under way. Through its 
news and commentaries Radio Pakistan 
has attempted to interpret and explain 
governmental actions to the people to 
get their support for steps necessary to 
making Pakistan a nation. 


Y@ RADIO PAKISTAN’S BIGGEST PROBLEM 
has been finding music that would sat- 
isfy popular demand. Islam never gave 
much encouragement to music. Music 
had no place in Moslem religious ser- 
vices. Moslems took to only a few 
forms of classical music which became 
the accepted vehicle of mystic thought, 
but these highly developed modes of 
composition were too difficult to be 
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sung by anyone but professional musi- 
cians. Popular music remained with the 
Hindus and when they left Pakistan 
they took with them the singers of light 
music. Radio Pakistan has had trouble 
finding artists. It therefore has had to 
import ready-made music—recorded 
songs from Bombay, the home of the 
Indian film industry. The people have 
liked this music and almost the entire 
mid-day two-hour broadcast is given to 
recorded music, both the Bombay film 
music and western music. But Radio 
Pakistan has been developing Pakistani 
light music of its own, through comb- 
ing the countryside in the various prov- 
inces to collect popular ballads. These 
tunes have been adapted, blended and 
enriched to evolve a music for the Pak- 


istan people. 


The quality and range of dramatic 
programs is still limited. Most stations 
broadcast one major play a week, usual- 
ly on Saturday night. It is often an 
adaptation of a national play written 
for the stage or the translation of a for- 
eign play. But original writing is ap- 
pearing in one-act plays which tie in 
well with the programs for specialized 
audiences such as women, children or 
service men. Pakistan still has nothing 
comparable to day-time serials or soap 
operas. While it is too early to expect 
Radio Pakistan to develop comedy and 
variety shows, comparable to those on 
American radio, some experimenting is 
being made. Lahore and Rawalpindi 
have produced and immortalized two 
sparkling characters, “Qazi ji” and 
“Mir Sahib,” who amuse and educate 
thousands of listeners by their comment 
on topics of the day. 


While Radio Pakistan has no give- 
away programs of any type, quiz pro- 
grams of various kinds, usually on po- 
etry and literature, have been started 
with a good measure of success. 


On special events, however, consider- 
able enterprise has been shown. Radio 
Pakistan’s microphones reach out to the 
most remote sections of the country to 
bring the people eye-witness accounts 
of events of national and regional sig- 
nificance, such as Pakistan-Day celebra- 
tions, inauguration ceremonies, military 
pageants and speeches of national lead- 
ers. It has done a great deal with sports 
broadcasts which are very popular. All 
stations broadcast play-by-play accounts 
of major sports events—football and 
cricket games, hockey tournaments, 
tennis and boxing matches. 


Documentaries, which Pakistanians 
call “actuality programs,” receive spe- 
cial attention to bring home to the peo- 
ple the story of the country’s economic, 
industrial and educational progress. A 
typical documentary was the sound- 
story of the hydro-electric development 
on the northwest frontier, produced 
and presented by the Peshawar station. 
Pakistan has as yet no well established 
commentators, but their place is taken 
by experts in various fields who in 15- 
minute talks explain some national 
problem to the people. Such talks play 
an important part in spoken-word pro- 
grams and serve to educate radio listen- 
ers. 


In addition to these general programs 
for all listeners, special programs are 
broadcast for particular groups. All sta- 
tions broadcast a one-hour program 
every week for women listeners. This 
originates at Karachi and is relayed to 
all provincial and local stations. A 
woman master-of-ceremonies conducts 
the program, which will often include a 
short play, a chat on women’s problems, 
a short talk on fashion or recipes, and 
music requested by women listeners. 
Every station broadcasts a “Children’s 
Hour” twice a week, with stories, mu- 
sic, quizzes and educational talks. For 
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children attending school, a classroom 
program is broadcast two or three times 
a week. This program is prepared in co- 
operation with the provincial director 
of education. University students, too, 
have their own programs on which pan- 
els of students discuss questions of spe- 
cial interest to them. 


Some 70 percent of Pakistanis are 
farmers and most fighting men are re- 
cruited from the sturdy peasantry. Pro- 
grams for these two groups are broad- 
cast every day from the Lahore, Pesh- 
awar and Rawalpindi stations. These 
combine music, humorous tidbits, sug- 
gestions for improving agricultural pro- 
duction, or—for service men or pros- 
spective soldiers—instructions on how 
to keep fit or where to obtain informa- 
tion about army recruitment. 


Every morning’s transmission begins 
with a reading from the Koran, for the 
benefit of Moslems, but Hindus and 
Christians also are given facilities for 
reading from their religious books. 
Strange though it may seem, Pakistan, 
although founded on the basis of re- 
ligion, is not a church state; there is no 
established church and no priesthood. 
No religious services are broadcast from 
churches, but equal facilities are pro- 
vided for all religions to broadcast 
readings from their scriptures. 


Each station does its own program- 
ming. It may originate what programs 
it desires or it may pick such national 
programs as it feels will be of interest 
to listeners in its area. The station di- 
rector—with the aid of his assistants 
in charge of drama, music, talks or 
features—works out its schedule for a 
period, then submits it to the Central 
Director of Programs at Karachi for 
his suggestions. When finally approved 
by the Deputy Director General in 
charge of programs, it is published in 
the Journals of Radio Pakistan—Paki- 
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stan Calling in English; Ahana in Urdu 
and Naquib in Bengali. An interesting 
feature of Pakistan’s radio operation is 
the functioning of an advisory commit- 
tee representing the public in each dis- 
trict; it reports to the station directors 
on the reaction of the public to the 
programs and on the kind of broadcasts 
wanted. 

One peculiarity of broadcasting in 
Pakistan is that it is not continuous 
during the day. The regional stations 
have three transmission periods. The 
first starts at 6:55 a. m. and runs till 
9 or 9:30 a. m., when the stations close 
down until the second period, which 
may begin at 11:30 a. m. or 12 noon 
and continue till 1:30 or 2 p. m. Then 
all stations are off the air till the third 
transmission period opens at 5 p. m. 
and continues until 10:30 p.m. Region- 
al listeners are not without radio pro- 
grams during the later morning hours, 
for they may pick up the national sta- 
tion at Karachi, whose first transmission 
runs from 6:55 a.m. to 2 p.m. Then it 
is off the air till 5 p.m., when it begins 
its programs that go on till 10:30 p.m. 


¥@ RADIO PAKISTAN’S NEWS BROADCASTS 
are a network operation. Apart from 
some local and special newscasts, all 
news programs originate in the federal 
capital, Karachi, and are relayed by 
four regional stations. There are no 
land lines connecting this system, hence 
the news is sent out from Karachi over 
two 50 kilowatt transmitters, and is 
picked up by powerful receivers for 
relay by the regional stations. 

The newscasts are prepared by Radio 
Pakistan’s news organization consisting 
of a director of news, a chief news edi- 
tor, seven news editors, 15 assistant 
news editors and five sub editors. An- 
other ten editors are stationed at the 
regional centers. They not only prepare 
local newscasts but also collect news 


and transmit it to the Karachi center 
for inclusion in the national and regi- 
onal broadcasts. News flows into the 
general news room at Karachi in a 
steady stream around the clock. Few 
broadcasting organizations subscribe to 
all the news services which Radio Paki- 
stan takes, for it receives the Associ- 
ated Press and United Press of Ameri- 
ca, Reuters, Agence France Presse, 
Star News Agency, Associated Press 
of Pakistan and United Press of Paki- 
stan. In addition, it monitors the news 
broadcasts from foreign stations, not- 
ably BBC, Voice of America, All India- 
Radio and Persian and Arabic news- 
casts. Foreign news of interest to Paki- 
stan also comes in through releases from 
foreign embassies in Karachi, the most 
active of which are the British and 
American information services attached 
to those embassies. The Pakistan gov- 
ernment and non-government organi- 
zations also provide their releases. 


Because the Associated Press of Paki- 
stan operates essentially with an eye on 
newspaper deadlines and often misses 
radio deadlines, Radio Pakistan has had 
to develop its own organization for col- 
lecting domestic news. Each provincial 
unit has from one to three editors and 
they have been able to make such good 
contacts with provincial leaders and 
other news sources that they seldom 
miss a good story. All news events of 
any significance are covered by Radio 
Pakistan’s own staff and the news is 
rushed to Karachi, often hours before 
the APP story comes through. Karachi 
is linked to its regional stations through 
a teleprinter circuit on leased wires 
rented from the telephone company for 
seven hours a day. In off-hours Radio 
Pakistan regional news editors have 
“immediate priority” in putting through 
trunk telephone calls to Karachi. 

Hundreds of thousands of words 
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pour into the General News room every 
24 hours. Out of all this material the 
senior news editor selects the news he 
believes will be of most interest to his 
listeners. He himself may rewrite for 
broadcast the major news stories. As- 
sistant news editors rewrite the rest. 
Each editor has a stenographer working 
with him. The theory is that dictation 
enables the editor to talk his script as 
it should go on the air. Seven copies of 
each story are run off. The first goes to 
the “news reader” or announcer, a 
second to the Regional News room, a 
third to the Middle East News room, a 
fourth to the Kashmiri News room, a 
fifth to the Urdu translator, a sixth to 
the Far East News room and the sev- 
enth to the Chief News Editor, who 
must check each story, make sure that 
it is right and correct or revise, with 
the aid of his assistants, as is necessary. 
Corrected scripts are then sent to the 
announcer. 


While the General News room is pre- 
paring the “national news programs” 
other newsrooms are preparing their 
special broadcasts. The Regional News 
room, for instance, while utilizing major 
national and foreign scripts as prepared 
by the General News room, will rewrite 
and expand stories of interest to a par- 
ticular region. Similarly the Middle 
East editor, with an entirely different 
audience, will go through the news ma- 
terial provided him for stories of special 
interest to the Middle East. In the news 
room of each of the regional stations, 
meanwhile, news staffs are developing 
their local news shows to supplement 
the programs emanating from Karachi. 


Altogether Radio Pakistan broadcasts 
47 news programs every day. Ten to 
15 minute news shows are most common 
on the national and regional broad- 
casts, but the foreign broadcasts usually 
run 45 minutes. Of necessity these 


broadcasts have to be made in a num- 
ber of different languages. The Home 
News Service over the national hookup, 
covering foreign and national news, is 
broadcast in English, which is the offi- 
cial language, and in Urdu, the national 
language. Regional broadcasts have to 
be made in Bengali, Pushtu, Sindhi, 
Baluchi and Kashmiri. Local shows are 
put on in English, Urdu and Bengali. 
Operation Kashmiri, broadcast from 
Rawalpindi, has to be done in Urdu, 
Kashmiri, Dogri and Balti. Operation 
Frontier, to the tribesmen on the north- 
west frontier, is in Pushtu. News to 
service men has to be in Urdu and 
Punjabi. The South East Asia and Far 
East shows are in Gujarati, Indonesian 
and Burmese. The Middle and Near 
East programs go out in Afghan-Persian, 
Persian, English, Arabic and Turkish. 
Hence the Central news organization at 
Karachi has to have a staff of 32 trans- 
lators while each of the regional sta- 
tions may have from two to nine trans- 
lator-announcers. 


Pakistan, as the largest Moslem state 
in the world, has felt the need of the 
friendship of her Moslem neighbors in 
her “cold war” with India. Hence 
broadcasts to Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, 
Egypt, and Turkey have an important 
part in the operations of Radio Paki- 
stan. Similarly programs are beamed 
by short wave to sympathetic neighbors 
in Burma and Indonesia, and the Paki- 
Stanis Overseas in Malaya and East 
Africa. Ten minutes out of each of 
these 45 minute shows are given to the 
news of the world, of Pakistan and the 
country to which the program is beam- 
ed. The rest of the program consists of 
music, features, talks and commentaries 
designed to project Pakistan, explain 
the principles for which it stands 
and the ideology of social justice it 
represents. 


JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


What 'Those Other Schools 
And Departments’ Offer 


BY GEORGE E. SIMMONS* 


The new president of the AEJ takes a look at all the four-year 


colleges and universities in the country and finds that at least 
484, besides the 10] listed in Editor & Publisher, offer some 
instruction in journalism. Their mixed patterns of courses offer 


a real challenge to the new ACEJ Accrediting Committee. 


> Is THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDU- 
cation for Journalism, as recently re- 
organized, going to concentrate on its 
main original purpose of improving 
professional training for journalism? Or 
will it attempt to spread a protective 
wing over all types of college journal- 
ism training, whether professional or 
not, in an effort to help each institution 
toward its goal? 

Its former undertaking was quite 
large and by no means all departments 
with supposedly professional programs 
were ever visited by its accrediting com- 
mittee. Then, too, there was a projected 
revisitation program for the institutions 
accredited by ACEJ. This would have 
meant a sizeable continuing study under 


*Professor Simmons, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at Tulane University, New 
Orleans, was a member of the Accrediting Com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education for 
Journalism before becoming first vice-president 
and now president of the Association for Educa- 
tion in Journalism. A newspaperman of wide ex- 
perience, as well as a former acting dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences at Tulane, Profes- 
sor Simmons also has served as president both of 
the American Society of Journalism School Ad- 
ministrators and of the Kappa Tau Alpha Society 
for the recognition of scholarship in journalism. 
He has been a frequent contributor to the 
QUARTERLY. 


the previous plan, even if the list to be 
visited had remained small. 

The task of accreditation, on any 
meaningful basis, becomes immeasur- 
ably larger if ACEJ concerns itself with 
the whole field of college instruction in 
journalism. One way to estimate the 
problem is by examining the curricula 
now Offered by schools and departments 
which heretofore have been left largely 
out of the reckoning when accredita- 
tion was begun by ACEJ. 

One who looks at the varied courses 
may very well ask himself, “Too late 
the accreditors?” The curricula have 
spread in all directions and their diverse 
combinations leave one wondering how 
they can be shaped into more logical 
patterns. 

To understand how extensively jour- 
nalism is offered in four-year colleges 
and universities, it is necessary to look 
far beyond the usual lists of journalism 
schools and departments. A consider- 
able part of the teaching is done by in- 
stitutions which are rarely represented 
at the national conventions of journal- 
ism school educators. Undoubtedly 
many graduates of “those other schools” 
compete for jobs with graduates trained 


by the more publicized ones. In addi- 
tion, a smattering of journalism is 
taught by many institutions which insist 
that no detailed treatment of the sub- 
ject is necessary for the prospective pro- 
fessional in that field. 

The International Year Book of Edi- 
tor & Publisher for 1953 lists 101 
schools and departments of journalism, 
one of which has discontinued its pro- 
gram. The 100 remaining institutions 
include 39 now members of the Associ- 
ation of Accredited Schools and De- 
partments, some 32 now affiliated with 
the American Society of Journalism 
School Administrators, and the re- 
mainder not members of the two co- 
ordinates in the Association for Educa- 
tion in Journalism. Presumably all of 
the foregoing 100 offer a major or more 
in journalism; some have several se- 
quences. They provide a major part of 
the professional training for journalism; 
they produce most of the published re- 
search (almost all of it) in the field; 
and they lead the organizations which 
are devoted to journalism education. 

However, the present study pertains 
to the curricula of still another and 
larger group—“those other schools,” as 
they are often called at meetings of 
journalism groups. All four-year col- 
leges and universities in the country 
except the 101 listed by Editor & Pub- 
lisher were requested to report their 
offerings in journalism. The junior col- 
leges were not included in this survey. 


V> ALTHOUGH THE RESPONSE WAS IN- 
complete, the inquiry revealed that at 
least 484 four-year institutions besides 
the list in Editor & Publisher as of 1953 
offered instruction in journalism. Bulle- 
tins from most of these institutions 
were examined; a few colleges with lim- 
ited offerings sent letters or mimeo- 
graphed announcements. 

Within the list of 484, at least 61 
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advertise a major, 20 a minor, and 120 
offer more than 18 semester hours (or 
27 quarter hours) in journalism. There 
are 219 institutions offering 6 semester 
hours or less; 77 with 12 semester hours 
or less; and 49 with 18 semester hours 
or less. The totals for 19 were indefi- 
nite or could not be computed from the 
available information. 


As for departmental organization, 
299 of these institutions list their 
journalism courses in the English de- 
partment; 54 make journalism a sub- 
department of English; 128 list jour- 
nalism separately; and 3 use other list- 
ings (for example, one under “indus- 
trial management”). Only the courses 
advertised as journalism were tabulated. 
This left out numerous offerings in 
such subjects as “creative writing,” 
“literary criticism,” “short story” and 
the like, if the courses were not labeled 
“journalism.” The foregoing tabulation 
should be regarded, therefore, as less 
than the actual total. No effort was 
made to supplement it by checking it 
against any reference book or other 
secondary source; all information came 
directly from the schools and depart- 
ments concerned. 


One who thumbs through the bulle- 
tins must be impressed by the advice 
about proper training for journalism. 
The institutions which have few if any 
courses in this field are often unequivo- 
cal in their advice. They devote con- 
siderable space to an argument that a 
liberal arts program suffices as training 
for journalism or, if the student prefers, 
for advanced journalistic studies. The 
following are representative samples: 


The best preparation for journalism 
is a complete four-year liberal arts 
course. Except for news reporting and 
news editing college advisedly 
omits all technical and so-called profes- 
sional courses and leaves them to be 
taught by the newspaper itself. Similarly, 
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advises the student who is 
interested in a professional career in 
radio to select a “broad liberal arts 
program.” 


A college which offers only three se- 
mester hours in journalism stated: 


The profession of journalism requires 
an extensive background of knowledge. 
A major in the social sciences is sug- 
gested and the student is urged to take 
as many divisional and general educa- 
tion courses as possible in the other 
divisions. 

In contrast, a high degree of special- 
ization is indicated in one Middle West- 
ern school, where separate courses are 
offered in “Promotion and Public Re- 
lations for Athletics” and “Public Re- 
lations for Educators.” 


One Southern university lists only a 
three-semester-hour course in journal- 
ism, as such, but has a sizeable depart- 
ment of radio and television, four 
courses in film editing and several in 
photography. 

Another school with only a few 
journalism courses, offered under Eng- 
lish, stresses its work-study plan by 
which students earn credit while work- 
ing on a newspaper: 


Since it is quite generally believed by 
experienced newspapermen that a broad 
general education is more valuable to 
the journalist than narrow trade courses, 
the student wishing to prepare himself 
for a career in journalism should meet 
the general requirements suggested for 
all first and second-year students. In his 
junior year he should select for his ma- 
jor and minor fields of concentration 
those fields that will most effectively in- 
crease his understanding of the world 
which he is preparing to write about as 
a journalist... . 


Some colleges with slight offerings 
in journalism have integrated their pro- 
grams with those of nearby profes- 
sional schools. Pre-journalism programs 


which have been approved by the pro- 
fessional schools are published in the 
bulletins of institutions offering only 
elementary journalistic training. Such 
cooperation is one of the more hopeful 
signs in the formal announcements of 
journalism courses. The liberal arts col- 
leges which counsel students in that 
manner are at least taking account of 
the value of professional training. They 
are not pretending to offer instruction 
beyond their means and equipment. 
Also, they are allowing the students to 
decide whether a liberal arts course is 
sufficient. 


> ANYONE WHO HAS HAD MISGIVINGS 
about over-standardization in journal- 
ism may find some comfort in the an- 
nouncements by the smaller schools. 
Perhaps he will see the need for more 
uniformity. Far from a fixed pattern, 
the courses comprise a maze which 
must confound the committees on ad- 
vanced standing when credits are trans- 
ferred from one institution to another. 
The most confusing combinations are 
the omnibus courses in the colleges 
which have few offerings in journalism. 
How much credit, and in what subject, 
or subjects, should a transfer student 
receive for such work? 

These examples may indicate the 
problem: 

An Indiana college’s only journalism 
course treats of “history of and practice 
in standard and current procedure in 
significant forms such as news re- 
porting, special feature articles, and 
editorials.” 


An Eastern institution combines in a 
two-semester-hour course “the writing 
of feature articles, editorials, and re- 
ports”... “and the reading and discus- 
sion of books and articles on the 
evolution of democratic thought and 
the present clash of social and political 


ideologies.” This, incidentally, is in an 
English department. 

mid-Western college’s survey 
course covers reporting, editing, edi- 
torial and feature writing, as well as 
“principles of journalism,” and it is 
open to sophomores. 

A Southern college which has only 
three quarter hours in journalism in- 
cludes “gathering of news and the writ- 
ing of the common types of news 
stories . . . preparation of copy, news- 
paper English, the structure and style 
of news stories, headline writing, edi- 
torial writing and proof-reading.” 

In a far-Western college a year- 
course in news writing includes also 
copyreading and editorial writing. 

An Ohio college which offers only 
nine semester hours in journalism, un- 
der English, includes the following in 
its advanced course: “Feature writing, 
writing magazine articles, sports arti- 
cles, short stories, editorials, proof- 
reading.” 

With only four semester hours in 
journalism, a Middle Western college 
states: “The courses in journalism aim 
to develop discriminating taste and 
understanding of the newspaper as a 
power to influence public opinion and 
to provide background and technical 
training for work in the journalistic 
field. Both theory and practice are em- 
phasized.” (No italics in the college’s 
bulletin.) 

In a Pennsylvania college, the only 
course is for one semester hour, under 
English: “A seminar [sic] in news writ- 
ing from the viewpoint of the reporter. 
Special emphasis on the techniques of 
the newspaper story and the ethics of 
the editorial policy.” In the same state, 
a two-semester-hour course in another 
college includes news story, book re- 
view, editorial and feature. 

One of the most notable cover-alls 
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appears in a Rocky Mountain college’s 
training for sophomore engineers: 
“Newspaper style including capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation and abbreviation; 
writing the newspaper story including 
lead, body, background details and in- 
terviewing; feature stories; writing the 
technical article, editorials, editing, 
copy reading and proof reading.” 


(> SOMETIMES THE OFFERINGS, EVEN 
in the smaller departments, go outside 
the usual fields of the larger journalism 
schools’ courses. In a small Ohio col- 
lege, the most advanced course is open 
to sophomores by permission. It treats 
of features, articles, and “fiction ac- 
cording to the interests of the class.” 

There is apparent confusion as to the 
connection between the mechanical side 
of journalism and the news-editorial. 
At least one college which offers a mi- 
nor in journalism will accept credit in 
printing (typography and linotype oper- 
ation) toward that minor. 

The four-year journalism curriculum 
of one eastern school includes 44 se- 
mester hours, of which 18 may be in 
photography, typography and public 
relations. Only 15 semester hours of 
the total program of 130 are elective; 
presumably some of the electives could 
be in journalism. 

An Arkansas department gives three 
semester hours in proof reading. 

One California college which offers 
a minor in journalism has no staff mem- 
ber with “journalism” in the title. It 
does have a “supervising teacher in 
printing” and it allows the use of four 
semester hours in linotype operation 
toward the journalism minor of 18 
hours. 

For a major in journalism, a small 
department in a West Virginia institute 
requires 32 semester hours (apparently 
its total program), plus 10 hours in 
printing and publishing, plus’six weeks’ 
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practical experience in summer intern- 
ship with a commercial publication. 
The journalism courses in many 
small departments are maintained pri- 
marily as a means to credit the work for 
school publications. The allowable credit 
varies widely, if one may judge by the 
bulletins. A college in the Pacific coast 
area gives 28 semester hours in journal- 
ism, including 12 hours for work on its 
paper and 12 for the yearbook. Presum- 
ably no student could compile the max- 
imum by serving both publications. An 
Ohio institution gives hours but no 
quality points for such training, and ex- 
cludes those hours from all fields of 
concentration. A Nebraska college 
frankly states that its journalism courses 
“are mostly formal arrangements for 
crediting work on the school paper and 
the yearbook, but the total credit thus 
obtainable is 6 semester hours.” 


JOURNALISM 


Arrangements for crediting practice 
reporting and editing in the institutions’ 
public relations offices are rarely adver- 
tised in the bulletins, but they seem im- 
plicit in many of the departmental set- 
ups. Sometimes the plan is described 
clearly, as by one southwestern college’s 
announcement of nine hours in “Public 
News Interpretation. Highly advanced. 
Actual work in news room of the de- 
partment of public relations. Students 
make up staff, which works under su- 
pervision of director of public relations 
writing and disseminating official col- 
lege news releases to town, county, city 
and metropolitan newspapers, wire ser- 
vices, press syndicates, radio stations, 
magazines, and other media. . . . Min- 
imum of 2 terms (6 hrs.) required of 
all journalism minors.” 


In many denominational institutions 
the practice consists of writing “reli- 
gious news” and commentary for publi- 
cations in both general and specialized 
newspapers and magazines. 


QUARTERLY 


(> THIS MIXED PATTERN OF JOURNAL- 
ism courses would seem to concern the 
ACEJ and its accrediting committee 
primarily where it appears in depart- 
ments offering a major or a total suf- 
ficient for a major. The number of such 
departments is at least 161 (100 in the 
Editor & Publisher list, plus 61 which 
advertise a major); it may exceed 200. 
All these institutions offer so-called pro- 
fessional training. Their graduates com- 
pete for employment in journalism. The 
impressions they make as employes will 
affect to some extent the attitudes of 
editors, publishers, and other employers 
toward the products of journalism 
schools. 


In some cases the ACEJ Accrediting 
Committee will be able to point out that 
the so-called major programs are in- 
adequate, at face value, to constitute a 
well-rounded training for professional 
work. (In this connection it seems well 
to recall that the former American As- 
sociation of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism had a nuclear program 
as a minimum requirement tor mem- 
bership. Although that program was 
often criticized adversely, it still has 
considerable merit for a small depart- 
ment.) 


The Association for Education in 
Journalism may logically take an inter- 
est in all these schools and departments, 
the small as well as the large. Even 
though a college offers only one course 
in journalism, and that as an integrated 
part of the English department, this 
association would want that course to 
serve its maximum purpose. It has an 
opportunity and perhaps some obliga- 
tion to offer guidance in the shaping of 
limited curricula, as well as the pro- 
fessional programs, in journalism. Its 
avowed purpose, “the improvement of 
education and of professional practice” 
in press and radio communications, is 
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sufficiently broad to include non-pro- 
fessional training. 

This may be accomplished partly by 
enlarging the membership of the asso- 
ciation and by making this organization 


more fully representative of the whole 
field of journalism education at the col- 
lege level. There is plenty of room for 
this kind of journalistic missionary 
work. 


The Demand for Graduates: 
How Can the Schools Meet It? 


BY LESLIE G. MOELLER* 


W PROBABLY NO GROUP OF YOUNG PEO- 
ple in the United States today is more 
important than the group enrolled as 
majors in schools of journalism. If past 
trends continue, these graduates will 
make up a large portion of the news- 
gatherers and the news-distributors of 
tomorrow; the quality of the work they 
do will influence directly and extensive- 
ly the news picture which reaches the 
American public, and which goes forth 
from the United States to the rest of 
the world. 


If this group of graduates is too small 
in number, and if the mass media then 
are forced to seek elsewhere for em- 
ployees, and in the process retain any 
great number of staff members less well 
fitted by training, attitude or back- 
ground, the media will almost certainly 
do a poorer job of news dissemination 
and news interpretation. The problem is 
accordingly one which concerns the 


*Based in part on an address by Professor 
Moeller, director of the State University of Iowa 
School of Journalism, before an administrative 
workshop at the convention of the Association 
for Education in Journalism, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich., Aug. 26, 1953. 
The author recently was named chairman of the 
Accrediting Committee of the American Council 
on Educa for Journalism. 


citizen as well as the mass communica- 
tions worker and the journalism educa- 
tor. 


The number of graduates has indeed 
been too small for the past several 
years. The mass media demand has 
been strong and steady, and in excess 


of the supply in nearly all parts of the 
United States. In a June 1953 survey 
for JOURNALISM QUARTERLY,! Prof. 
Charles T. Duncan reported that 
“Available jobs out-numbered gradu- 
ates, both this year and last, and by ra- 
tios running from 3-1 to 10-1,” ac- 
cording to responses from 52 of the 58 
schools who answered a questionnaire 
directed to the 100 schools listed in the 
1953 Editor & Publisher International 
Year Book. Of the other six schools 
answering, two reported more gradu- 
ates than jobs and four reported supply 
and demand approximately in balance. 
All said the situation was the same in 
1952. 


The heaviest demand, the schools in- 
dicated, continued to be from news- 
papers. At the same time, new groups 


1 Charles T. Duncan, “More Jobs, Better Sal- 
aries for 1953 Graduates,” JOURNALISM QuaR- 
TERLY, 30:367-70 (Summer 1953). 


of employers have in recent years been 
coming to the schools for staff mem- 
bers. The big demand for radio news 
personnel has come in the past ten 
years. During the past five years, more 
and more jobs have opened up on in- 
dustrial magazines, in public relations, 
and in television, and the number of 
organizations in the magazine and ad- 
vertising field seeking journalism grad- 
uates is steadily rising. 

But while demand has been increas- 
ing, enrollment has been declining. 

Enrollment in September 1953 was 
down for the fifth successive year, ac- 
cording to Prof. Warren C. Price.? The 
total was 9,601 majors in 84 schools; 
this total included 355 majors from 
New York and Ohio State universities, 
which did not report figures for the 
1952 survey with its total of 9,853. The 
1953 total is down 42 percent from the 
1948 peak of 16,619, but figures are 
not exactly comparable because the in- 
stitutions reporting were not the same 
in the two years. 

There seems little possibility for a 
near future increase in the number of 
graduates. Instead, the number of grad- 
uates will almost certainly decline. 

The September 1952 JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY survey* showed 2,453 sen- 
iors, 2,363 juniors, 2,110 sophomores 
and 2,323 freshmen enrolled. In 1953 
the numbers (including enrollments of 
Ohio State and New York universities, 
not in 1952 figures) were 2,097 seniors, 
2,160 juniors, 2,256 sophomores and 
2,309 freshmen. 


WHAT ARE THE CAUSES OF THIS 
steadily declining enrollment? 

In part, of course, the drop is a part 
of the general university enrollment de- 


? Warren C. Price, “Journalism School Enroll- 
ment Decline Now Tapering Off,” JouRNALISM 
QuarTerLy, 30:553-56 (Fall 1953). 

*Charles T. Duncan, “Journalism School En- 
roliment Shows Another Decline,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 29:515-17 (Fall 1952). 
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cline brought about by the graduation 
of World War II veterans. 

Many of the other causes can ap- 
parently be grouped under the heading, 
“lack of knowledge, and much misin- 
formation, about journalism as a field 
and as a life work.” 

For example, most young people do 
not know of the many employment 
fields now open to the journalism grad- 
uate. 

This is apparent from a questionnaire 
survey conducted by Robert J. Cran- 
ford, formerly adjunct professor of 
journalism at the University of South 
Carolina, and now of the Medill school 
of journalism faculty, of 1,036 Iowa 
high school seniors, to learn their 
knowledge of journalism, and their atti- 
tudes toward journalism as a career. 

Cranford asked the question, “What 
kinds of jobs come to your mind when 
you think of the word, ‘Journalism’?” * 

“A far greater number of high school 
seniors associated journalism with work 
in the media of print than in the other 
media,” he points out. The percentages 
of responses were: Newspaper work, 
96.3; magazine work, 40.4; creative 
writing, 24.0; printing, photography, 
graphic arts, 16.9; office work, book- 
keeping, typing, etc., 13.0; radio work, 
11.6; advertising, 8.8; other, 6.3; work 
in television, 4.0. Magazines were men- 
tioned by only 33.1 percent of the men; 
radio by 9.4; advertising by 5.7, and 
television by 2.2 percent. 

One possible reason for this lack of 
knowledge of the variety of work may 
lie in the descriptive approaches used in 
such publications as the U. S. Depart- 


“Robert J. Cranford, “A Sample Survey of the 
Attitudes of Iowa High School Seniors Toward 
Journalism and Careers in Journalism,” (disser- 
tation for the Ph.D. in Mass Communications, 
State of’ Iowa Library, 1953), pp. 
67. See also Robert J. Cranford, “What High 
School Seniors Think of Journalism,’”’ JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY, 30:492-97 (Fall 1953). 
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ment of Labor’s Occupational Outlook 
Handbook.® 

The letter of transmittal in the 1951 
(second) edition of this manual points 
out that “Young people, veterans, or 
older workers who are choosing a ca- 
reer or course of training need infor- 
mation on employment trends and out- 
looks in various occupations,” and con- 
tinues: 


The need for this kind of information 
is attested by the wide use of the first 
edition of this handbook, which was is- 
sued in the spring of 1949. More than 
40,000 copies had been sold by the time 
the second edition went to press. It was 
used in high schools, colleges and com- 
munity agencies throughout the country, 
as well as in all Federal and State gov- 
ernment agencies engaged in counselling, 
including the Veterans Administration, 
offices of State employment services af- 
filiated with the United States Employ- 
ment Service and State Vocational Re- 


habilitation Agencies affiliated with the - 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

For the second edition, employment 
trends and outlook in all the industries 
and occupations described in the first 
edition were reappraised on the basis of 
the latest available information, and the 
most recent data on earnings, training, 
and entrance requirements were added. 
In addition, the results of new studies 
on major industries were inserted, so 
that information is presented on more 
than 400 occupations. 


However, under “journalism” the in- 
dex in this 574-page volume lists only 
“Newspaper reporters and editors.” 

Under “advertising” the only index 
entry is “Advertising artists (see com- 
mercial artists) .” 

Magazines and public relations are 
not indexed. The only entry under tele- 
vision deals with technicians. There is 
no mention of circulation, or promo- 


SU. S. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, in cooperation with Veterans Admin- 
istration, Occupational Outlook Handbook, Em- 
ployment Information on Major Occupations for 
Use in Guidance, , Bulletin No. 
998 (Washington, 1951). 


tion, or of industrial magazines. The 
radio indexings cover announcers, en- 
gineers, mechanics, operators and ser- 
vicemen, but make no mention of news, 
advertising, continuity, programming or 
other production activities. 

A second misunderstanding concerns 
“hours of work,” a factor which has be- 
come increasingly important in these 
years when young people can be quite 
selective about length of work week and 
about the times of the day and the days 
of the week when they will be at work. 
“Long, irregular hours” was mentioned 
by 27 percent of the students surveyed 
by Cranford, and was ranked first, 
when he asked them to list the five main 
disadvantages of journalism as a career 
which came first to their minds.® 


When he asked his respondents for 
the reasons they were not choosing 
journalism as a life work, 1.2 percent 
listed long or irregular hours.’ Since 
89.8 percent declared they were not in- 
terested, disliked writing, lacked talent, 
preferred other work, lacked knowledge 
of the field, or could not get the neces- 
sary education, the proportion mention- 
ing long, irregular hours is a rather sig- 
nificant part of those who may perhaps 
have given some attention to journalism 
as a possible career. Actually, of 
course, the work week on most mass 
media has shortened appreciably in the 
past 20 years, and the hours have also 
become much less irregular. 


A third cause of difficulty is empha- 


*Cranford, op. cit., p. 93. Other responses: 
tiresome, exacting, unpleasant, 19.8; poor pay, 
14.0; unpleasant experiences, danger, 11.0; other, 
10.3; limited opportunity for advancement, recog- 
nition, 7.4; uncertainty of future, 5.2; crowded 
field, difficulty of breaking in, 4.4; travel, 2.3. 

‘I bid., p. 149. Other responses: not interested 
in that type of work, 33.8 percent; dislike of 
writing, 20.1 (men 24.6); lack of talent, aptitude, 
15.3; preference for other work, 12.8; other (not 
too promising a fvture, no chance for advance- 
ment, boring, work is tedious and exacting), 7.2; 
lack of knowledge of the field, 4.8; inability to 


get necessary education, 3.0; poor pay, 2.7. 
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sis on the routine and tiring character 
of work in journalism, and on “pres- 
sure.” In Cranford’s survey on the five 
main disadvantages, the fact that the 
work was “tiresome” ranked second, 
and was mentioned by 19.8 percent.*® 


This response was again found when 
Cranford asked his respondents to “list 
the first five characteristics of the jour- 
nalist’s job that come to your mind.” ® 
The top-ranking characteristic was “ex- 
acting, tiresome work,” listed by 69.7 
percent of the 515 persons answering. 
This impression outranked by nearly 20 
percent the second choice, “interesting, 
exciting work,” with 51.8 percent. 
Cranford also asked, “What did you dis- 
like most about your work on the school 
newspaper or school page?”?° “Pres- 
sure, deadlines” ranked first with 31.8 
percent. Other answers included these: 
routine, 18.9; other pressures, 12.9; te- 
dious, exacting, 9.7 percent. 


The results suggest these questions: 
How do the pressures in the mass com- 
munications fields compare with those 
in other lines of work? Are they greater 
in intensity? Are they also greater in 
duration? What percentage of jobs in 
mass communications are free, at prac- 
tically all times, from a sense of pres- 
sure, and what percentage of positions 
are under pressure for only a relatively 
short period each day? (Certainly it can 
be agreed that almost nowhere in mass 
communications do we find the frantic 
activity quite often pictured in fiction- 
alized presentations. ) 


Coupled with this impression of te- 
dium and pressure is another, that of 
unpleasantness; in the list of major dis- 
advantages, the fourth ranking group, 
mentioned by 11 percent, was “unpleas- 
ant experiences, danger,” a response 


Ibid., p. 95. 
* Ibid., p. 160. 
” Ibid., p. 126. 
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which may show overtones of highly 
dramatized presentations of work in 
journalism. 


V> A FOURTH DIFFICULTY LIES IN THE 
feeling that journalism is now over- 
crowded. In the Cranford survey on 
main disadvantages, “crowded field” 
ranked seventh, and was mentioned by 
4.4 percent of respondents. Although 
the number is small, it is conceivable 
that this impression may have been an 
important and a perhaps decisive factor 
for those young persons giving the most 
serious considerations to journalism as 
a field. 


The supposed overcrowding is em- 
phasized in this “Outlook Summary” 
for newspaper reporters and editors 
from the 1951 edition of the Labor De- 
partment’s Occupation Outlook Hand- 
book: “Competition for jobs usually 
keen, especially among new entrants. 
Some expansion in employment expect- 
ed in related fields.” 11 In the somewhat 
more extended “outlook” section, the 
handbook continues: 


The reporting field, always highly com- 
petitive, was considerable overcrowded 
in mid-1950. There were three times as 
many journalism graduates in June 1950 
as in any of the last few years before 
World War II; the number will prob- 
ably increase further in the following 
year or so, unless many students are 
withdrawn for military service. This ex- 
panded supply may keep the field over- 
crowded in spite of developments which 
tend to create new openings for report- 
ers. The unsettled international situation 
of mid-1950 was stimulating greater in- 
terest in foreign news and may draw off 
a few experienced reporters to foreign 
assignments, thus creating openings for 
some new reporters. Fields related to 
newspaper work, such as advertising, ra- 
dio, and special publications, may be 
able to absorb a good many people with 
journalism training or experience. Op- 


" Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1951, p. 
121. 
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portunities with country papers, trade 
papers, and house organs are expected 
to be better than with the dailies. 

Employment of reporters and editors 
on daily newspapers will probably not 
increase much in the long run, although 
there will always be some openings ow- 
ing to turn-over. The use of syndicated 
material and the increasing proportion 
of space devoted to advertising, may re- 
duce the need for reporters on dailies. 
Some expansion in employment, how- 
ever, is expected with the labor press, 
religious press, foreign language, trade 
association, and country newspapers. 

Fields related to newspaper work will 
continue to employ some new journal- 
ism graduates and also absorb a num- 
ber of experienced reporters each year, 
thus increasing replacement needs on 
newspapers. There are indications that 
the advertising, public relations, radio, 
and book-publishing fields will use 
greater numbers with journalistic train- 
ing and experience in years to come. 

Competition for jobs will probably 
continue to characterize the reporting 
field over the long run, since many 
young people are attracted by the re- 
puted glamour of the work. Neverthe- 
less, talented people, including those 
with little formal training, will always 
have some chance at breaking into this 
profession. 


These mistaken impressions have a 
long life, as evidenced by this opening 
paragraph of a “Careers in Journalism” 
booklet '? issued in October 1953 by 
the B’nai B'rith vocational service bu- 
reau: 

Competition for jobs in journalism 
will continue to be intense, reports the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, be- 
cause the number of college-trained 
workers seeking jobs far exceeds the 
openings due to deaths and retirements, 


and the number of new jobs is negli- 
gible. 


The booklet states further that 


“There are practically no new jobs on 
newspapers, which are the largest em- 


Robert Shosteck, Careers in Journalism, B'nai 
B'rith Vocational Service Bureau (Washington, 
1953). 


ployers of journalists, and the expand- 
ing fields, such as radio and advertising, 
hire a relatively small proportion of the 
total number of workers.” 


V> A FIFTH MISUNDERSTANDING IS THE 
feeling that pay scales in journalism are 
very low. 

In his survey, Cranford asked the 
question “About how much money a 
week do you think a persons makes on 
his first job in journalism?” '* 

Of 1,007 answering, 20.9 percent an- 
swered $20 to $30 a week; 27.4 an- 
swered $31 to $40; 30.6 answered $41 
to $50, and 9.3 answered $51 to $60 a 
week. 

Much the same impression is found 
in the Occupational Outlook Handbook. 
The opening sentences under the head- 
ing “Earnings” are: “American News- 
paper Guild minimum rates for cub re- 
porters with no previous experience 
were $35 to $50 a week in 1949. Mini- 
mums for experienced reporters ranged 
between $70 and $110, with actual go- 
ing rates considerably higher.” '* 

As a matter of fact, starting salaries 
for journalism school graduates are 
currently much higher than the expec- 
tations of the Iowa high school seniors, 
or the quoted starting rates. 

In his June 1953 survey for Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, Duncan found that 
starting salaries for men ranged from 
$80 per week (two cases) to $45 (one 
case) with a median of $60 and an 
average of $60.22, on reports from 60 
journalism schools of the 100 listed in 
the 1953 Editor & Publisher Interna- 
tional Year Book.'® 

For women, he found the range was 
from $65 a week (four cases) to $40 


3A complete tabulation of answers is to be 
found in JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 30:496 (Fall 
1953). 

14 Occupational Outlook Handbook, 

15 JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 30:367-70 (Summer 
1953). 


» $22. 
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(two cases) with a median of $55 and 
an average of $53.54. The 60 schools 
reported 1,670 graduates. 


In Cranford’s survey of reasons why 
students did not choose journalism as a 
career, “poor pay” was listed by 2.7 
percent, approximately one-fifth of 
those who had apparently given at least 
some consideration to the field.1* Of 
students choosing journalism as a ca- 
reer, he found, 29.8 percent ranked 
journalism fifth in a group of seven 
fields on expected income, and 26 per- 
cent ranked journalism sixth.'* 


Still a sixth negative factor influ- 
encing career choice may be the feeling 
that the journalist lacks social standing. 

“Daily newspaper reporter” was 
ranked forty-eighth in a list of 90 occu- 
pations rated on a basis of “general 
standing” by a nation-wide sample in- 
terviewed in a National Opinion Re- 
search Center poll in September 1947.1* 
Respondents rated the general standing 
of each occupation as “excellent, good, 
average, somewhat below average, 
poor.” 

The score for “reporter” was 9 per- 
cent excellent, 43 good, 43 average, 4 
somewhat below average, and 1 percent 
poor. The four occupations ranked im- 
mediately above reporter had these “ex- 
cellent-good” scores: electrician, 15, 
38; trained machinist, 14, 43; city gov- 
ernment welfare worker, 16, 43; under- 
taker, 14, 43. Radio announcer stood 
forty-first in the 90 occupations with 17 
excellent, 45 good; newspaper column- 
ist was forty-second with 13, 51. No 


* Cranford, op. cit., p. 150. 

[bid., p. 187. 

8 Public Opinion Quarterly, 
1947-48). Excellent and 
five occupations were: 


11:658 (Winter 
scores for the top 
S. supreme court jus- 
tice, 83, 13; physician, 67, 30; state 2 71, 
25; federal cabinet members, 66, 28; Ss foreign 
service diplomat, 70, 24. College professors, — 
isters, architects, chemists, dentists, all 
above 33 excellent, 35 good. 


other mass communications occupations 
were listed. 

A 1945 American Institute of Public 
Opinion survey asked “If you had a son 
with ability and he could have any 
training he wanted, what business, pro- 
fession, trade, or occupation would you 
most like to have him take up if he 
wanted your advice?” Twenty-seven 
categories are listed as having been cho- 
sen by 1 percent or more. “Radio” is 
mentioned by 1 percent, but no other 
mass communications field is named. 

When the Cranford respondents were 
asked to rank seven fields on “stand- 
ing” in the community, the first-choice 
percentages were: engineering, 37.9; 
business, 18.3; lawyer, 15.6; doctor, 7.8; 
journalist, 7.7; farmer, 6.7; and teach- 
er, 

A seventh reason for the current lev- 
el of interest in journalism as a career 
may be that standards for college jour- 
nalism training have been rising, so 
that a college major in journalism is 
now generally regarded as a more diffi- 
cult program than in the past. 

An eighth barrier to choice of jour- 
nalism as a career is the fact that many 
students may feel that they are not 
qualified for the field. 

Students actually not qualified should 
not be a matter of concern, but investi- 
gation is needed to determine how 
many well-qualified or potentially quali- 
fied students drop consideration of the 
field because they are not properly in- 
formed on qualifications, and on their 
own abilities. Especially is this true 
with regard to any misunderstanding by 
the student of his own ability to write, 
or of his potentialities for learning to 
write adequately with additional train- 
ing and motivation. 


Hadley Cuntril, Public Opinion, 1935-46 
Princeton University Press, 1951), p. 


+r Cranford, op. cit., p. 91. 
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TABLE | 
Where High School Students Obtain Ideas about Journalism as a Career 


Most 
Influential 
Impression 


Source 
of Idea 


Reading newspapers, listening to radio, etc 


School courses requiring writing 
Experience on school p 


11.9 
27.7 
22.2 


Reading booklets from Schools of Journalism, and other 


comparable sources 


Movies, radio, and other presentations about journalism 8.9 


Teacher, faculty adviser 


9.9 
4.6 


Still a ninth reason is that certain 
students interested in journalism do not 
have funds to go to college. In Cran- 
ford’s survey of reasons for not choos- 
ing journalism as a career “inability to 
get necessary education” was mentioned 
by 3.0 percent, about one-fourth of the 
group which apparently had given some 
serious consideration to journalism as a 
career.?? 


> WHAT CAN BE DONE TO INCREASE 
the number of well qualified students 
enrolling for college majors in journal- 
ism? 

The first step calls for using all pos- 
sible means to distribute more accurate 
and complete information about work 
in mass communications and about the 
opportunities in the field. 

This means providing correct and 
complete reports to the mass media on 
job opportunities, salary levels and oth- 
er newsworthy phases. 

It means preparing and sending simi- 
lar material to the U. S. department of 
labor, to employment offices, to high 
school and college vocational counsel- 
ors, to high school and college faculty 
members and to high school and junior 
college journalism advisers. It means 
direct and specific efforts to correct mis- 
information now being circulated. 


Ibid., p. 149. 


This effort means also more attention 
to learning the young student’s sources 
of ideas on journalism as a career. 
Cranford asked two questions, “Where 
did you get your ideas about journalism 
as a career?” and “Which of your im- 
pressions influenced you most in your 
decision for or against journalism as a 
life’s work?”*? His results are summa- 
rized in Table 1. 

With “experience on school paper” 
such a powerful factor, it is important 
that schools of journalism, and mass 
communicators, work very closely with 
high school journalism activities. 

Since school courses requiring writ- 
ing were thought of as an important 
source of ideas of journalism as a ca- 
reer, and especially when so many stu- 
dents reported that their dislike of writ- 
ing was one reason for not choosing 
journalism as a career, it may be highly 
desirable to work directly toward mak- 
ing high school writing experience both 
more pleasurable and more effective. 

It can also be pointed out that in col- 
lege many students deficient in writing 
skill improve tremendously and reach 
entirely adequate levels of ability. 

More information is needed on the 
factors which influence the student in 
his choice of life work. When Cranford 


* Ibid., pp. 152 and 154. 
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asked the question “What did you like 
best about your work on the high school 
paper?” ** “self expression” led the re- 
sponses with 33.1 percent (men alone 
37.2 percent); “pleasant experience, 
helpful” was second with 21.3 percent 
(men, 24.4 percent); “working with 
others” drew 11.4 percent, and the first 
vocational-type response, “knowledge 
of make-up and editing,” was fourth 
with 9.6 percent. 

Probably this means that much more 
emphasis should be placed on the rela- 
tive freedom in handling assignments 
on a great many mass media, and on 
the many opportunities for self expres- 
sion. 

There is an obvious need to continue 
to build status for journalism as a pro- 
fession, and to know much more about 
the attitudes of persons of all age 
groups toward journalism as a profes- 
sion, and why they feel as they do. 

It seems tremendously important to 
emphasize the “enjoyment factor” in 
journalism. More and more, workers 
want to enjoy their work, and if we are 
to bring young people into the field we 
must show them that journalism is a 
really pleasant and satisfying way of 
life. Of the Cranford respondents who 
has chosen journalism as a career, 76.9 
percent said they had made the choice 
because they enjoyed the work.** 


In this connection, still other ques- 
tions might be raised: Have workers in 
journalism been too successful in “neg- 
ative selling” on journalism as a ca- 
reer? Have they too often given first 
and heavy emphasis to the difficulties 
and disadvantages of journalism, and 
too little emphasis to the fact that 
usually the work is enjoyable? 


*° Cranford, op. cit., p. 124. 

* Cranford, op. cit., p. 188. Other responses: 
want to do something for betterment of society, 
3.8; good pay, 7.7; self expression, 3.8; oppor- 
tunity, 7.7. 
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We need also to point up continually 
the tremendous importance of the work 
of the mass communicator, and the 
fact that he does something for the bet- 
terment of society. In bringing the in- 
formation which the world uses for its 
judgments, he is so important a link in 
our society that the Advertising Coun- 
cil might well develop an advertising 
campaign to interest more young per- 
sons in mass communications as a 
career. 


V> WORKERS IN THE MASS MEDIA MUST 
obviously be much concerned about 
the number and character of the young 
people coming into their field, and the 
work of communicators can be tremen- 
dously effective in telling the mass me- 
dia story to these young people. 

What can communicators do? 

They can continue to work actively 
for a high level of professional respon- 
sibility and for a resulting higher level 
of public regard for journalism. 

So far as direct contact with prospec- 
tive students is concerned, the mass 
communicator can well begin with the 
high school journalist. The mass com- 
municator should volunteer for appear- 
ances before high school journalism 
classes and for work with high school 
papers. If there is no high school jour- 
nalism class, he should urge that such a 
class be set up. 

Working journalists can help by pro- 
viding cash prizes and printed awards 
for good work in high school journal- 
ism. They can encourage good young 
people to take part in high school jour- 
nalism. (There is an especial need to 
encourage young men to enter this field; 
in many schools in recent years the 
number of interested girls has been two 
or three or four times as great as the 
number of boys.) 

The mass communicator can offer 
high school students direct contact with 
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his own work. Many newspapers are 
now bringing the young people into 
their offices to put out a special issue 
once a year; such a program would be 
highly desirable also for other mass 
media. 


In all these contacts the mass com- 
municator might well be an active sales- 
man to bring good quality young per- 
sons into mass communications as a ca- 
reer. He can talk to them, he can talk 
to their parents and he can provide a 
frank, but not frightening, picture of 
the whole field of mass communica- 
tions. (It seems highly desirable to en- 
courage selling for the entire field of 
mass communications rather than for 
any one area, since today so many 
young people shift from one medium to 
another, to the general benefit of all 
media. ) 


The work of the mass communicator 
is also important at the college level.?° 
He may wish to begin by learning a 
great deal about journalism schools by 
reading bulletins, by visiting the schools 
and by talking with students and fac- 
ulty members. He can aid also by en- 
couraging his media association to take 
an active interest in schools.”¢ 


He can bring information from the 
field to students and faculty, and can 
aid generally in building the status of 
professional training for journalism. 
He can provide awards, prizes and 
scholarships. He can offer summer jobs. 
He can initiate plans to bring journal- 
ism school students to his medium for 
an on-the-job training experience dur- 
ing the academic year. 


See also Leslie G. Moeller, “Goals of Pro- 
fessional Education for Journalism,” The Quill, 
40:6 (Aug. 1952), and “How the Working Joutr- 
nalist Can Help the School of Journalism,’’ The 
Quill, 40:8 (Sept. 1952). 

For an example, see “An Important Interim 
Report by MEA School of Journalism Commit- 
tee,” in The Minnesota Press, official publication 
of the Minnesota Editorial Association (Nov. 
1953). 


The mass communicator can aid also 
by helping to improve the pay scale for 
workers in journalism. Although sala- 
ries have risen, in many cases they still 
do not compare with the earnings pos- 
sible in other fields which require no 
higher caliber of performance (and 
which are, in many cases, less impor- 
tant to society). 

And, finally, he can be active gener- 
ally in distributing complete and accu- 
rate information about job opportuni- 
ties in the mass media. His watchfulness 
is especially needed against the contin- 
uing flow of stories reporting “It’s hard 
to get a job in journalism.” 


V> WHAT CAN THE SCHOOLS DO TO TELL 
the story of the need for more stu- 
dents? 

First, they can explain the situation 
in detail to the mass communicator, 
and can outline to him a program of 
cooperation. 

The schools must probably also be 
the centers for directing explanatory 
work on journalism as a field. They can 
provide information to the public 
through press releases, and to vocation- 
al advisers and others in high schools 
through direct mailings. Printed matter 
should probably give more emphasis to 
the varied job opportunities in journal- 
ism. An increasing program of field 
work to reach more high schools is in- 
dicated. And the schools very probably 
must be much more active in locating 
good prospects, and in providing them 
with information. 

The story of the many jobs available 
should be reported regularly to high 
school journalism advisers, to vocation- 
al counsellors in high schools and jun- 
ior colleges, to school and college agen- 
cies, to the public in general and to the 
various employment agencies, telling 
them specifically of the great demand 
for graduates. 
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Journalism schools must continue 
and expand their programs of bringing 
high school journalism students to their 
own campuses, to give students a more 
specific idea of the character and desir- 
ability of formal training for work in 
journalism. 

Students in schools of journalism 
should be encouraged to contact jour- 
nalism activities in the high schools 
from which they came, and to provide 
the names of good quality prospective 
students. 

Schools need also to carry on 
thoughtfully planned programs to reach 
students in their own institutions who 
have not yet chosen majors. 

The consumer needs also to be di- 
rectly concerned about the supply of 
workers in mass communications. 

He must be made aware that good 
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quality young people are needed in 
mass communications to carry on an 
essential information program. He must 
know that the mass media cannot do 
their job of informing the nation unless 
they get an adequate supply of good 
quality, trained staff members. 

Not only individuals but civic organ- 
izations should be encouraged to work 
actively to bring more good quality 
young people into professional training 
in journalism. 

The problem deserves the attention 
of every citizen who is concerned about 
the national welfare, and who believes 
that the widespread dissemination of 
accurate and complete information is 
essential both to the protection of our 
immediate national interests and to the 
development of true world understand- 
ing. 


TOWARD AN UNDERSTANDING OF NEWS-READING BEHAVIOR 
(Continued from Page 32) 


ations which need controlling (because 
they are threatening) than do the low 
anxiety readers. 

The following conclusion was not ob- 
tainable through tabulation, but never- 
theless may be highly significant. It is 
that people who vitriolically complain 
about “sensational” news as _ being 
trashy, trivial, detrimental, ad nauseum, 
are usually those who suffer from a 
great deal of anxiety. Comments such 
as “I wouldn’t read this trash” and 
“Newspapers shouldn’t print such ter- 
rible things” generally seem to be little 
more than prestige-laden rationaliza- 
tions which veil the presence of anxiety. 
This conclusion is supported by the fact 
that the low anxiety scorers were the 
ones who usually became curious about 
or amused by the very items which the 
higher-anxiety scorers so vehemently 
rejected. 


An excellent example is provided by 
the following lead: “Carlos Galarza, 23- 
year-old laborer, confessed to police 
today he hid under the bed of his Ger- 
man war bride while she was having an 
affair with a male baby sitter and then 
strangled her after the boy friend left.” 

One of the low anxiety scorers had 
this reaction: she laughed happily, then 
said, “Yes, I'd read it. Out of curiosity 
and because it’s a humorous situation.” 
Another low scorer—a man— also 
laughed and said “What the hell was 
he doing under the bed?” 

But a high anxiety scorer said, “He’ll 
get his punishment. I would skip over 
the item. It’s depressing—gruesome.” 

It is quite true, of course, that not 
every objection to sensationalism is 
an anxiety-rationalization. Nonetheless, 
anxiety seems to be a remarkably per- 
vasive determinant of news-reading 
behavior. 


RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 


How Accurate Are Farm 
Outlook Predictions?* 


V> THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, MANY 
state land-grant colleges and many 
commercial organizations are formulat- 
ing and disseminating so-called “farm 
outlook information.” Surveys have in- 
dicated that “outlook” ranks relatively 
high in readership and interest among 
rural people. Well and good, but what 
is the quality of the product? In other 
words, how accurate is farm outlook 
information? 

A study recently completed at Iowa 
State College was aimed at determining 
the accuracy of farm outlook informa- 
tion prepared and disseminated by the 
College. Of the predictions or forecasts 
evaluated, about three out of four were 
correct. 

It is somewhat surprising, in view of 
the amount of outlook material being 
disseminated, that relatively little for- 
mal evaluation of its accuracy has been 
attempted or made available. One of 
the factors contributing to the lack of 
more formal evaluations may well be 
the difficulty in measuring the accuracy. 
Most farm outlook predictions are 
made in terms of direction only, rather 
than in definite numerical terms. Usual- 


*Journal Paper No. J-2422 of the Iowa 
cultural Station, 


Ames, Iowa. Pro 
No. 1031. 


ly, only the broad movements of in- 
crease, decrease, or little or no change 
are predicted with respect to price, sup- 
ply, demand and general economic ac- 
tivity levels. Thus, the more precise 
mathematical and statistical measures 
cannot readily be applied. Should the 
predictions themselves become more 
exact, more precise measures could be 
applied. 

Meanwhile, evaluations such as the 
one to be discussed here should be use- 
ful to those concerned with the prepa- 
ration and dissemination of outlook ma- 
terial in appraising and improving their 
work — and of interest to farmers in 
giving them some indication of the de- 
gree of confidence they may place in 
outlook information. 


PURPOSE OF FARM OUTLOOK 
INFORMATION 


In the conduct of his farm business, 
a farm operator, like the operator of 
any other business, cannot escape mak- 
ing the management decisions which 
influence the success of his business. 
Many of the factors which must be con- 
sidered in making these decisions are 
in a continual state of change and can- 
not be predicted either easily or pre- 
cisely. To aid farmers in making their 
decisions, organizations, institutions and 
individuals have become actively en- 
gaged in various outlook activities. 

The Towa Agricultural Extension 
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Service, for example, has published the 
weekly Jowa Farm Outlook Letter and 
its predecessors for many years. The 
purpose has been to help farmers form- 
ulate more accurate price expectations 
by publishing statements of general and 
specific economic conditions as well as 
predictions of probable demand, sup- 
ply and price conditions. Such infor- 
mation does not enable the farmer to 
make plans that are unerringly accur- 
ate, but, if the use of public funds for 
this purpose is justified, outlook predic- 
tions at least should be more accurate 
than the accuracy a farmer could 
achieve by guessing. That is, outlook 
information should give the farmer bet- 
ter than a 50-50 chance. Individual 
farm operators, of course, might do 
either better or worse than a batting 
average of 50 in formulating their own 
expectations through their own obser- 
vation and analysis of the situation. 
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SUMMARY OF IOWA STUDY 


The primary purpose of this study 
was to adapt and apply a measure 
which would indicate the accuracy of 
directional farm price predictions pub- 
lished in the Jowa Farm Outlook Let- 
ter during a specific three-year period, 
July 1, 1948, to July 1, 1951. 

There being relatively little previous 
work in the evaluation of outlook in- 
formation and since no common meth- 
ods or techniques had been employed, 
a necessary part of this investigation 
was the adaptation or development of 
suitable methods and techniques. The 
system used to score predictions after 
they had been classified and the actual 
outcomes determined and classified was 
identical to that used by Baker? in an 
earlier evaluation of the accuracy of 
federal agricultural economic forecasts. 


1 John D. Baker, Jr., and Don Paarlberg, “How 


Accurate Is Outlook?” Journal of Farm 
ics, 34:509-19 (Nov. 1952). 


conom- 
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However, none of the procedures, with- 
out change, used in the past seemed 
entirely satisfactory for the purpose of 
this investigation. Thus, portions of 
earlier procedures were adapted or new 
procedures developed to meet the needs 
of this study. 


Every directional prediction of prices 
paid or received by farmers published 
in the Jowa Farm Outlook Letter dur- 
ing the three-year period was rated by 
an accuracy evaluation score which 
ranged from 0 to 100 — with 50 repre- 
senting the score that would be ob- 
tained by guessing or by making ran- 
dom forecasts over a long period of 
time. Values were assigned rating each 
prediction according to its relative 
agreement with the actual outcome. If 
the prediction and the outcome were in 
agreement, the prediction received a 
score of 100. Forecasts of price de- 
creases and increases for which the ac- 
tual outcome was price stability re- 
ceived scores of 50. If the actual out- 
come was contrary to the prediction, 
the prediction received a score of 0. 
If a forecast predicted stability and the 
actual outcome was an increase or a 
decrease, the forecast received a score 
of 25. The average of these scores, 
then, was taken as the measure of ac- 
curacy for the time period or periods 
and prediction group or groups exam- 
ined. 

In classifying actual outcomes, it was 
necessary to establish limits for deter- 
mining whether the outcomes were in- 
creases, decreases or stabilities. In the 
earlier evaluation of federal economic 
forecasts already mentioned, an array 
of the actual percentage changes tak- 
ing place from one period to the next. 
over the time under consideration was 
used to classify the outcomes; the upper 
one-third of the array was called an 
“increase,” the lower one-third a “de- 
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crease” and the middle one-third “sta- 
bility.” Some of the few earlier evalu- 
ations of outlook information avoided 
this more difficult classification by lim- 
iting stability to no change at all and 
calling any increase an increase and any 
decrease a decrease. 


Neither of these two procedures 
seemed satisfactory for the Iowa evalu- 
ation where it was desired (1) to take 
the view of the farm operator receiving 
the Jowa Farm Outlook Letter and (2) 
to develop or adapt a procedure that 
could be used relatively easily and rap- 
idly to evaluate the accuracy of outlook 
material published in the Letter or oth- 
erwise disseminated by Iowa State Col- 
lege in past or future periods. A pro- 
cedure in which the definition of stabil- 
ity permitted no change whatsoever in 
the actual outcome seemed too strict to 
obtain a practical or realistic evalua- 
tion. The procedure using the arrays 
was relatively broad and seemed equally 
unsatisfactory for the purpose intend- 
ed.? 

The evaluation reported here at- 
tempted to take the view of the farmer- 
recipient of the Letter. It is doubtful if 
he, reading the statement, “Corn prices 
should remain about the same,” would 
expect there would be no change at all. 
Neither is it possible for him, upon 
receipt of the Letter, to have an array 
of the changes which will occur (but 
have not yet occurred) and be able to 
view the various segments of this yet 
non-existent array as increases, de- 
creases and stabilities. 

For these and other reasons primar- 
ily of interest to economists, it was de- 


quite strict, the other quite broad. The procedure 
might best depend upon the purpose for which 
the evaluation is to be used, though, for purposes 
of comparison with other evaluations, some uni- 
form procedure would be desirable. 


cided to define “stability” as a change 
of anything less than 5 percent (in- 
cluding no change) in either direction 
from the base figure used. It was be- 
lieved that this definition (giving sta- 
bility a range of approximately 10 per- 
cent of the base figure) would be rea- 
sonably close to what a reader of the 
Letter might expect from a statement 
to the effect that a given price should 
remain about the same. (The base fig- 
ure or price was considered to be the 
current price at the time the prediction 
was made unless the prediction indi- 
cated some other quotation as the 
base.) An increase, then was an in- 
crease of 5 percent or more over the 
base figure used; a decrease was a de- 
crease of 5 percent or more under the 
base figure. 


The actual changes in price used to 
check each prediction were calculated 
as a percentage change per unit of time 
from the base figure or price. Unless 
a prediction specifically stated other- 
wise, it was considered that the reader 
would infer an average of prices over 
the time pattern covered by the predic- 
tion. Thus, unless otherwise indicated, 
the average change per unit of time, 
rather than isolated specific high or low 
variations or the change or value at the 
end of the time pattern, was used to 
check the accuracy of each prediction. 


Statistical data used for checking the 
accuracy of predictions were obtained 
from various situation and statistical 
reports published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, by the 
Iowa Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service, and by Iowa State College as 
well as from compiled farm data main- 
tained by the department of economics 
and sociology at Iowa State College. To 
make the evaluation as objective as pos- 
sible, rules or criteria also were estab- 


* Technical objections are not being offered to , 
either of the procedures. There is nothing neces- 
sarily “wrong” or “bad"’ with either; one is 
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lished for classifying predictions as to 
length and direction.* 


RESULTS 


Based on the scoring system whereby 
50 represented the score which would 
be obtained by guessing, the accuracy 
score for all directional farm price pre- 
dictions published in the lowa Farm 
Outlook Letter during the entire three- 
year period was found to be 74.6. The 
scores for predictions published in each 
of the three years ending July 1, 1949, 
1950 and 1951, respectively, were 70.8, 
71.3 and 81.8. (Although the previ- 
ously mentioned evaluation of federal 
economic forecasts was for a much 
longer period of time and used different 
limits in classifying outcomes as to in- 
creases, decreases and stabilities, the 
federal accuracy score of 60 obtained 
in that study for predictions of prices 
received by farmers may be compared, 
but only roughly, with the three-year 
Iowa score of 74.6 for predictions of 
prices both paid and received by farm- 
ers.) 


Accuracy scores for specific types of 


5 Simplified le of entire classification and 
scoring procedure for a single prediction: A pre- 
diction published in the Oct. 21, 1948, lowa Farm 
Outlook Letter stated, “Prices of farm products 
mext year may average close to 1948 levels.” To 
determine the directional accuracy and the score 
of this prediction, steps were taken in the follow- 
ing order: (1) The length of the time pattern 
was considered to be one year. (2) The direc- 
tion of the prediction was considered to be sta- 
bility. (3) year 1948 was taken as the base 
period. (4) The yearly average index of prices 
received by Iowa farmers in 1948 was found to 
be 326. (5) The yearly average index of prices 
received by Iowa farmers in 1949 was found to 
be 264. (6) The actual percent change, then, was 
calculated to be —19.0 percent. Since the yearly 
average price indexes were available anJ since 
the unit of time was singular (one year), it was 
not necessary, in this instance, to average spe- 
cific prices nor to average the changes for more 
than one unit of time. (7) Since the actual per- 
cent change was greater than 5 percent in a 


negative direction, making the actual direction a 
decrease, the prediction received a score of 25 
according to the accuracy evaluation 
tem. 


scoring sys- 
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price predictions published in the Letter 
during the three-year period were: 
Hogs, 73.5; beef cattle, 73.1; grain, 
71.9; poultry and eggs, 66.7; dairy, 
83.3; general farm price level, 86.5; 
and other, 86.1. As an indication of em- 
phasis in predictions only, it was inter- 
esting to note that the number of Iowa 
predictions made for different items 
(hogs, beef cattle, grain, etc.) corre- 
spond roughly in proportion to the pro- 
portions of Iowa gross farm income de- 
rived from sale of each during the 
three-year period. 

As was true for the federal forecasts 
evaluated, Iowa forecasts of decreases 
were less accurate than forecasts of in- 
creases. The Iowa score for forecasts 
of decreases was 70.6; for stabilities, 
71.9; and for increases, 81.2. The cor- 
responding federal scores were 52, 66 
and 89. 


Although this evaluation was limited 
to farm price predictions published and 
disseminated in the Jowa Farm Outlook 
Letter over a specific three-year period, 
it seems reasonable to assume that farm 
outlook information disseminated by 
Iowa State College by other means dur- 
ing the same period of time would be 
of similar accuracy. Most of the farm 
outlook information disseminated by 
the Iowa State College is based upon 
material originally prepared for publi- 
cation in the Letter. 

JoHN F. HEER* 
lowa State College 


*The author is Extension Economist and Assis- 
tant Publications Editor at Iowa State College 
and is managing editor of Iowa Farm Science 
and of Farm Policy Forum. This summary is 
based on the author’s Iowa State College M. S. 
thesis in Technical Journalism, Directional Ac- 
curacy of Farm Price Predictions Published in 
the lowa Farm Outlook Letter (July 1, 1948 to 
July 1, 1951). No attempt has been made to du- 
plicate the detailed documentation contained in 
the footnotes of the original thesis. 
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Readability of Leads 
In Employee Papers 


V> READABILITY STUDIES OF NEWSPA- 
pers have tended to indicate that the 
lead paragraph often is more difficult 
reading than the remainder of a news- 
paper story. Does this phenomenon 
hold true for articles in industrial pub- 
lications? 


In a limited study of 25 articles from 
20 publications, mostly employee pa- 
pers, from the Louisville area, this was 
found true less than half the time. 
Many of the articles examined were of 
a feature or informational nature, and 
the news stories tested seldom were ac- 
counts of spot news. There was indica- 
tion, therefore, of less tendency to in- 
clude all the W’s and H’s in the lead 
sentence or to write the long summary 
lead sentence than has been noted in 
newspaper leads. 


In all, 32 publications were examined 
in preparation for a seminar session on 
readability with the editors. The pur- 
pose limited our examination to the 
types of articles that seemed to offer 
greatest opportunity for foggy writing 
—articles dealing with insurance and 
benefit programs, safety, company pro- 
cedures, new processes and equipment, 
and messages from company presidents. 
Time permitted sampling only one or 
two articles from each publication. 

Of the 25 articles from 20 publica- 
tions in which two or more blocks were 
tested by the Gunning* formula, 13 


*Robert Gunning, The Technique of Clear Writ- 
ing, pp. 36-38. 


leads showed less fog than did other 
samples from the story, 11 showed 
more, and one the same. In eight of the 
13 cases where the lead showed less fog, 
the index for the lead was below the 
danger line (12 or less) and that of the 
other samples above the line; in four 
both lead and other samples scored 
above the line, and in only one were 
both scores below. The median differ- 
ence between scores in these groups was 
3, with the range from 1 to 9. 

In all but one of the instances in 
which the lead scored higher than the 
other samples, the scores of both were 
in the same range—in seven stories 
above the danger line and in three be- 
low. The median difference was 2, with 
the range from 1 *o 8. 

The median score for 76 samples was 
13 and the average 14, both above the 
danger line. Some 42 percent of the 
samples tested below the danger line 
and some 41 percent more in the five- 
point spread (13-17) above the line. 
Several exceedingly high scores were in 
articles written by company officials or 
in reprints of speeches by such officials 
to technical groups (one block scored 
32—two sentences in 125 words, 18 
percent polysyllables); the presidents’ 
messages on the other hand scored con- 
sistently below the danger line. 

Our hypothesis that descriptions of 
insurance and benefit programs often 
are quite “foggy” was borne out in test- 
ing, for the articles tested adhered too 
closely to the technical language of the 
insurance contract. 

Joun E. STEMPEL 
Indiana University 


“How many editors would be satisfied with the world as seen solely 
through the columns of their own papers? Yet there are thousands upon 
thousands of people who have little if any other guide.”—CuaRLes H. 
CAMPBELL, Director, British Information Services, Washington. 
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Book Reviews 


HANSEN, Morris H., Hurwitz, WIL- 
LIAM N. and Mapow, WILLIAM G., 
Sample Survey Methods and Theory. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1953. 
Vol. I, xxii + 638 pp. $8; Vol. II, 
xiii + 332 pp. $7. 


% THIS WORK FILLS A CRITICAL NEED 
in a field that is of growing importance 
to workers in mass communications re- 
search. The authors have brought to- 
gether in two volumes the theories and 
practice of probability sampling, and 
have presented the material in a form 
that can be useful to anyone who uses 
surveys or sampling in research. 


Presentation has been greatly simpli- 
fied by the authors’ use of two volumes. 
Mathematical proofs and derivations of 
formulas have been placed in Volume 
II, thus leaving Volume I free for a 
much more readable account of sam- 
pling methods, design and theory. Only 
those who are highly trained in mathe- 
matics and statistics will find Volume II 
useful. 


The authors admit their work is “in 
a sense, a report on the sampling work 
in the United States Bureau of the Cen- 
sus.” While this may be true, it in no 
way limits the scope of the work nor 
reduces the value of the examples pre- 
sented. Contributions by the Census 
Bureau to sample design and theory 
have been so great in the past 15 years 
that any volume which did not draw 
heavily from this source would be woe- 
fully lacking in completeness. All three 
of the authors participated in the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s pioneering work in this 
field. 

All types of probability sampling, in 
which the chance of selection of an in- 
dividual is known, are considered in the 
work. This, by definition, excludes the 
well-known “quota” type samples in 
which the chance of an individual’s se- 
lection into the sample is not known 
and in which the sampling error cannot 
be computed. The probability models 
given full theoretic development range 
from simple random samples on up to 
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the most complex forms of stratified 
and multi-stage cluster samples. Each 
type of sample is illustrated by well- 
chosen examples from actual practice. 
Much of this sampling theory, particu- 
larly that relating to cluster and area 
samples, has heretofore been available 
only in journals and pamphlets. 
Relative efficiency of the different 
sample designs is adequately treated 
along with considerations entering into 
sample size. Optimum sample design is, 
of course, dependent upon cost func- 
tions and a full development of costs, 
in both theory and practice, is given. 
One entire chapter is devoted to case 
studies of designs and results of actual 
sample surveys. While these surveys 
were national in scope and beyond the 
size likely to be utilized by many media 
researchers, they vividly illustrate the 
essential steps in planning and execut- 
ing any sample survey operation. These 
case studies are in addition to dozens of 
other illustrations throughout the text. 


Hansen, Hurwitz and Madow have 
used an intelligible system of notation 
and have taken great pains to explain 
the notation symbols used with each 
type of sampling. In addition, all statis- 
tical terms used, such as simple random 
sampling, standard deviation, standard 
error and variance, are clearly defined 
as they occur for the first time in the 
text. 

While Sample Survey Methods and 
Theory will be most useful to those who 
have had previous formal training in 
the statistics of sampling, it will still be 
highly readable by persons who have 
not had the benefit of such training. 
The untrained reader will find himself 
many pages into Volume I before he 
gets into statistical “deep water.” How- 
ever, there are many complex portions 
as the book advances. Such is the na- 
ture of probability sampling. It is not 
the type of material that can be mas- 
tered in a few evenings of light read- 
ing, and those entering the field for the 
first time will realize that full compe- 
tence in sampling can come only with a 
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thorough command of elementary sta- 
tistics and the ability to manipulate 
algebraic symbols. 

The work is not paralleled by any 
other book in the field. Volume I is 
suitable as a textbook in high level 
courses in sampling, or broad portions 
of it may be used as supplemental read- 
ings in courses which have sampling as 
part of their content. The greatest value 
will be to advanced students or research 
personnel who need authoritative help 
in planning and executing large scale 
field studies. 

JAMES E. BRINTON 
Stanford University 


The Flow of the News, A Study by the 
International Press Institute. Zurich: 
- 1953. 266 pp. 


% THIS MONOGRAPH IS ANNOUNCED AS 
a first stage of a continuing study by 
the International Press Institute in for- 
eign news presentation. That field of 
news was selected because of its impor- 
tance. The Ford Foundation was per- 
suaded to allot $250,000 for the project. 


It was concentrated on daily newspa- 
pers in three areas, the United States, 
Western Europe and India. It occupied 
a period of one year and dealt with ran- 
dom samples of 155 newspapers—105 
of them in the U. S.—during one week 
of each of four consecutive months 
from October 1952 through January 
1953. This was done under a commit- 
tee of editors, with the aid of research- 
ers in ten journalism schools, headed 
up by professional staffs in New York, 
Zurich and Madras. 

Editors and readers will make what 
they like of the great compendium of 
data here collected. What one thinks of 
the report will depend a good deal on 
how well satisfied he is with his news- 
paper. Most editors queried and most 
readers surveyed were satisfied. This 
complacency of the editors and igno- 
rance of the readers is a discouraging 
fact to set against the judgment of the 
foreign correspondents’ evaluation that 
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a very unsatisfactory job is done re- 
porting the countries they know. 

The average paper in the sample uses 
about four columns of foreign news a 
day, counting news of the Korean War 
and the UN and NATO as foreign 
news. The average reader gets through 
12 inches of this and gets very little out 
of it. Only half could recall any item 
that involved Secretary Dulles. Foreign 
news, such as it was and what there 
was of it, was inside page stuff in four- 
fifths of the papers. The Korean War 
accounted for most of the front page 
play. With this discount, and allowing 
also for disaster news, and for the ex- 
planation of some editors that they se- 
lect foreign news to fit the interests of 
local foreign born elements, it can be 
seen that foreign news was not being 
played much for the global information 
of the general reader. 

The Associated Press delivers 22,000 
words a day of foreign news. This is 
five times as much as the average client 
uses. Only 1 percent of foreign news 
comes from India, only 4.5 percent 
from neighbor Canada. It took pretty 
close to a revolution to bring in a South 
American dateline, and either a movie 
actress or an athletic king to cause an 
item from Scandinavia. 

Two-thirds of all foreign news was 
the “official” kind, chiefly politics, and 
largely a reflex of our own policy. Dis- 
aster, crime, sports and “human inter- 
est” news accounted for 22 percent. 
Broader, more general news about how 
people live in other lands added up to 
only 12 percent. 

The New York Times carried 32 col- 
umns of foreign news a day, the Okla- 
homa City Times 3.8 columns. One 
Midwest paper receiving 447 columns 
of foreign news a week printed but 15 
columns. A southern paper called typ- 
ical used 27 columns out of 200 col- 
umns. Reader tests showed the impact 
of this news on most was “quite low.” 
Few wanted any more of it if it must be 
at the expense of local news. Two-thirds 
of the editors thought the job done was 
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good. Half these qualified that by say- 
ing only in the larger papers and only 
in terms of space and cost, etc. The 
other half put no qualification on their 
self satisfaction. How complacent can 
you get! 

Readers wanted news more under- 
standable, more accurate, with more 
pictures, more about how other people 
live, and they wanted it where they 
could find it. (“It is hard to find.” 
“Scattered all through the paper.”) 


The most persistent question raised is 
whether the foreign news could be 
made to mean more to the reader. This 
would mean more background, more 
explanation of the remote and unfamil- 
iar. The wire services insist they are 
providing more of this than most pa- 
pers care to use. The papers served by 
adequate staffs of their own do explain 
it more or less. But you can count these 
on one hand. The sections of the report 
on Western Europe and India I can 
only commend to foreign news editors 
and to students, as helping to explain 
many things. India is a very special 
problem. It is a jolt to learn that the 
sources of news in India on the United 
States are neither American nor Indian. 
Chiefly Reuters. This, as Robert Trum- 
bull reports, “is not a happy circum- 
stance.” Similar alien screens between 
two countries in other areas complicate 
the difficulty of peoples understanding 
each other. 

Louis Lyons 
Harvard University 


WHITE, THEODORE H., Fire in the 
Ashes. New York: William Sloane 
Associates, 1953. 405 pp. $5. 


Y aS THIS ACADEMIC YEAR OPENED, 
this reviewer skimmed anew the pages 
of Howard K. Smith’s The State of 
Europe and wished the CBS chief Euro- 
pean correspondent would again report 
on the situation there. In November the 
need for such a survey was met by the 
appearance of another newsman’s sur- 
vey. 
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A “Book of the Month Club” selec- 
tion, White’s book was widely and fa- 
vorably reviewed, the New York Times 
and Herald Tribune Sunday book sec- 
tions giving it front-page attention. It 
is fortunate that the book is getting 
such wide circulation because it is one 
that just as many Americans as possible 
should read. It is unquestionably a 
“must” text for any course in contem- 
porary affairs, whether given within a 
journalism curriculum or as a general 
survey course. Smith should be used as 
background reading. 


Smith’s foreword was dated “April 
1949” and White’s “July 1953,” late 
enough to include two of the most im- 
portant events of the year, the death of 
Stalin and the cease-fire in Korea. 


The middle section of White’s book 
is an exposition of the political and eco- 
nomic characteristics of post-war France, 
Great Britain and Germany as key pow- 
ers in the eastern bastion of democracy 
alignment against Soviet power. The 
American turns from the pages on the 
French with a sense of exasperated 
frustration when he thinks of the diffi- 
culties of working with France. The 
teacher of a course in which this book 


is a text must, therefore, help his stu- 
dents to an understanding of the France 
of today by a sympathetic explanation 
of what France has been through since 
1914, 


The instructor, especially if he is old 
enough to know by having lived 
through the Hitler period from 1933, 
will leave the two chapters on Germany 
with a feeling of disquiet. Again he 
must help his student who reads about 
the German school teacher who said 
what the Americans heard about the 
concentration camps were a “great ex- 
aggeration. You Americans saw the 
camps at the end of the war and then, 
for several weeks, the food supply in 
Germany had broken down. The men 
in charge of the camps did not know 
where to find food for the prisoners, so 
naturally when you found them they 
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said they were starving and the pictures 
you took made them look thin.” 


In the book’s final section, White 
evaluates the balance of power between 
the democratic and the communist 
alignments. The responsibilities, the 
burden of leadership, in meeting the 
challenge of Communism, not merely 
politically but ideologically, rest on the 
United States. White in his final decla- 
ration says that “no maneuver of the 
enemy . . . could hurt America in the 
outside world as much as political 
squalor or economic chaos in the home- 
land.” 


No thoughtful American, whether 
citizen, teacher or student, can come to 
the last sentence in the book with great 
optimism after reading the preceding 
chapter in which White discusses the 
behavior of Congress and its individual 
members. It is a gravely disturbing pic- 
ture White paints of what some irre- 
sponsible representatives of the Ameri- 
can people have done to our State de- 
partment and its career men and the 
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cost to our position of leadership. It is 
especially appalling in view of White’s 
personal testimony as to the merits of 
our professional diplomats whom he 
has seen from Chungking to Paris. 

REGINALD COGGESHALL 
Boston University 


KurtTH, O., Handbuch der Presse 
der Heimatvertrienbenen (Handbook 
of the Displaced Persons’ Press). 
Kitzingen-M ain: Holzner-Verlag 
1953. 291 pp. 


% THIS BOOK IS A DIRECTORY OF NEWS- 
papers and periodicals published by for- 
mer German settlers in European coun- 
tries, now DP’s in Germany. An intro- 
duction to each section deals with the 
history of German sett'-ments in the 
country concerned, and with the his- 
tory of their press. The directory lists 
briefly the German language newspa- 
pers and periodicals still being pub- 
lished in the foreign country by the set- 
tlers who remained behind. It then lists 
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those published by and for the dis- 
placed Germans now living in West 
Germany. The information includes the 
address, publisher, editor, year estab- 
lished, size, frequency, slant, circula- 
tion, special editions published, and 
whether the publication accepts adver- 
tisements. 

L. J. M. 


PERRY, RUTH ROBINSON, Clandestine 
Publications Issued in Belgium dur- 
ing the German Occupation, 1914- 
1918; with a Checklist of Clandestine 
Serials in the Hoover Library on 
War, Revolution, and Peace. Roch- 
ester, N. Y.: University of Roches- 
ter Press for the Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Libraries, 1953. 
({iii], 671. 28 cm. ACRL Microcard 
Series, No. 4.) M.A. Thesis, Univer- 
sity of California, 1939. Bibliogra- 
phy: 1. 57-59. 2 cards. $0.50. 


% ONE OF THE FIRST RESULTS OF THE 
occupation of Belgium by German 
forces in August to October 1914 was 
the censorship of all publications, which 
in turn led to the development of a 
clandestine press which functioned with 
varying success throughout the four 
years of the occupation. Some periodi- 
cals achieved only one issue before sup- 
pression, while others, such as the Libre 
Belgique, were published for almost the 
whole period. 

Publishers were in most cases the 
clergy, professors, and other intellec- 
tuals, and subject matter included news 
of Allied successes, anti-German arti- 
cles, reprints of Cardinal Mercier’s mes- 
sages to the Belgian people, and car- 
toons and acrostics designed to torment 
the invaders and maintain the morale 
of the Belgians. More than 55 periodi- 
cal titles appeared, as well as many 
pamphlets, all distributed widely by a 
well-organized underground. The Hoo- 
ver Library collection of this material 
includes over 1,400 separate items. 


L. S. T. 
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WESTLEY, BRUCE, News Editing. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1953. viii + 433 pp. $5. 


@% PROFESSOR WESTLEY OF THE UNI- 
versity of Wisconsin has written an ex- 
cellent addition to the texts for courses 
covering copy reading, news editing 
and makeup. The author has overcome 
some of the lag that persists between 
the findings of communications research 
and the application of these results to 
newspaper editing processes. 

Although most copy editing teachers 
and text writers have by now incorpor- 
ated into lectures or books references 
to ways in which results of readership 
studies and of work in readability by 
Flesch and Gunning can improve news 
processing, Professor Westley goes fur- 
ther. He makes use of additional stud- 
ies — old and new — in such a way as 
to strengthen the content of his discus- 
sion at a level more suitable to the ma- 
turity of university students. He refers, 
for example, to the readability work by 
Dale, Chall, Gray and Leary; to the 
type studies of Luckiesh and Moss; to 
studies in international influence by 
Lazarsfeld, Stanton and Merton; to the 
examinations into the nature of news 
by Schramm, and to the “gatekeeper” 
research by White. 

Apparently no editing text can be 
big enough to cover everything, and 
this book is no exception. There is a 
chapter on the state desk, but not for 
any other special desks, such as finan- 
cial or sports. Picture editing is not cov- 
ered. On the other hand, a more than 
usual amount of space is devoted to 
essentials of typography and mechanics. 

The author has succeeded in his stat- 
ed intention of avoiding favoring either 
small or large papers in his description 
of techniques. He has also avoided be- 
ing unduly influenced by peculiarly 
local practices which he, like all experi- 
enced newsmen, has undoubtedly en- 
countered in his career. Where news- 
paper practices vary, he has attempted 
to choose the most prevalent practice 
after reference to other practices. 
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In his handling of makeup, the au- 
thor makes the subject more logical and 
more meaningful by discussing it most- 
ly in terms of its elements and princi- 
ples instead of trying to pigeonhole 
pages into fixed categories or “systems.” 
He pays deference to traditional text- 
book practice, however, by devoting a 
page and a half of text and some illus- 
trations to pages showing “circus,” 
“focus” and other types of makeup. 

News Editing is set two columns to 
the page on paperstock that needs more 
opacity. There are three appendices: a 
style sheet adapted from that of the 
School of Journalism of the University 
of Wisconsin, a glossary of terms and a 
sample head schedule from the Toledo 
Blade. 

CLIFFORD F. WEIGLE 
Stanford University 


CHAPIN, Earl, Long Wednesdays. New 
York: Abelard Press, 1953. 268 pp. 
$3. 


Y% THOSE HARASSED EDITORS WHO HAVE 
struggled with a weekly newspaper will 
recognize and verify all characters and 
frustrating experiences which Earl 
Chapin has assembled in Long Wednes- 
days. 

But Mr. Chapin makes the Tama- 
rack Sentinel a vehicle for pointing up 
the fact that basically all newspapers 
are similar, with universal and parallel 
problems. Conniving advertisers, unruly 
readers, civic crusaders and wandering 
apprentices all pop in and out. 

Readers will smile at “Old Betsy,” the 
balky press, which becomes almost a 
Tamarack legend; and her gradual but 
painful demise arouses the sympathy 
of laymen and neighboring newsmen 
alike. 

The author proves that he is not only 
a capable editor but clever and ingeni- 
ous writer as well, especially when he 
is doing the “obituary” of Old Betsy 
wherein he notes “the sad parting come 
last Friday when the pig-iron obsti- 
nancy of rust-eaten, hulking Old Betsy 
finally yielded to the sledge and crow- 
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bar. She was dragged by superior man- 
power out of the back door and de- 
posited in an inglorious heap of broken 
pieces .. .” 

Editor Chapin made the inevitable 
discovery that a crusading newspaper 
makes friends and enemies, and he was 
particularly proud of the latter. But 
there were more friends. The result, 
therefore, was just as rewarding as sur- 
prising: citizens of Tamarack elected 
editor Chapin their new mayor. 


Long Wednesday will interest par- 
ticularly those city newspapermen who 
have longed to edit their own weekly. 
By the same token, the book will bring 
smiles to those editors who already are. 

IRA L. BAKER 
Furman University 


Forp, Epwin H. and Emery, Epwin, 
editors, Highlights in the History of 
the American Press. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1954. 
xi + 398 pp. $5 ($6.50 trade). 


&% PROFESSORS FORD AND EMERY HAVE 
gathered in this volume an excellent 
collection of articles to portray signifi- 
cant features of American journalism 
from the sixteenth to the mid-twentieth 
century. Twenty-seven selected arti- 
cles appear, most of them from dis- 
tinguished periodicals and scholarly 
journals. 


The editors have divided their choices 
among entries covering six major per- 
iods of the press: “The Rise of an Eng- 
lish Press,” “A Colonial Press in the 
English Pattern,” “The Revolution and 
New Republic,” “Jacksonian Democ- 
racy and a Popular Press,” “Post Civil 
War” and “Mass Circulation: The Press 
Giants.” Nine of the 27 articles cover 
the modern period and thereby give the 
book a balance wisely weighted in favor 
of contemporary developments. 


Approximately half of the articles 
appeared previously in 1939 in a mime- 
ographed collection edited by Professor 
Ford and published by the University 
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of Minnesota under the title Readings 
in the History of American Journalism. 
The original readings included more 
than 40 articles, a number of them of 
transitory value. The present collection 
by the two Minnesota journalism pro- 
fessors retains the best of the first read- 
ings and adds other significant articles 
that have been written in the past 15 
years. 


The new inclusions, too, show the ef- 
fects of wise selection, for they are 
well chosen also to spread over the 
whole panorama of journalistic history. 
Among articles not in the readings 
published in 1939 are a sparkling piece 
on Daniel Defoe by John Dos Passos, 
a fine report on “The Newspaper Cov- 
erage of Lexington and Concord” by 
Frank Luther Mott and one of the first 
evaluations of Hearst to appear after 
the publisher’s death in 1951 — “Will- 
iam Randolph Hearst: A Tentative Ap- 
praisal,” by Professor Emery. 


The editors showed good judgment 
in the fact that, almost without excep- 
tion, the articles are highly readable, in 
addition to being authentic. The piece 
by Dos Passos on Defoe, which this 
reviewer read for the first time in the 
Ford-Emery readings, is a gem. Know- 
ing the stature that Defoe attained in 
literature and journalism as the cen- 
turies moved on, one gains marvelous 
perspective in an article like this when 
he reads Dos Passos’ words: 


[His] books were enormously read, 
but Defoe remained the not quite re- 
spectable speculator, the flybynight jour- 
nalist, the backstairs intelligence agent. 
He never gave up the gambler’s h 
for the golden throw that would make 
him rich and respected. . . . But his ship 
never came in.... 


But, posthumously, Defoe’s ship did 
come in, and it will pay students in the 
history of journalism to read this article 
— and others just as good that this col- 
lection of readings provides. It is the 
historical literature here and the varied 
journalistic philosophies discussed that 
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make a good book of readings so 
valuable. 

Selections overall include articles on 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Paine, Wil- 
liam Cobbett, Francis P. Blair of An- 
drew Jackson’s “family,” the elder Ben- 
nett, Horace Greeley, Samuel Bowles, 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin, Henry Wat- 
terson, Henry W. Grady, William 
Rockhill Nelson, Joseph Pulitzer, Ed- 
ward W. Scripps, Frank Munsey, 
Adolph S. Ochs and Col. Robert R. 
McCormick. 

The piece on Munsey — “Mr. Mun- 
sey” by Robert L. Duffus — is one of 
those carried over from the Ford mim- 
eographed readings of 1939, and the 
reviewer had read it years ago. Any 
one who gets the chance should read 
it again, for “Mr. Munsey” shows 
quite clearly how not to engage in the 
practice of journalism. 

Some of the omissions in the collec- 
tion are as interesting as the inclusions. 
There is no article on John Peter Zen- 
ger, none on Henry J. Raymond and 
none on Charles A. Dana. This re- 
viewer feels that many pieces anyone 
can find on Zenger are mostly devoted 
to proving some point about constitu- 
tional doctrine and are not particularly 
worthy as “literature.” Perhaps that is 
why the editors did not select any. 

Off-hand, the reviewer does not re- 
call anything on Raymond worthy of 
inclusion or available, but perhaps the 
book should have had an account on 
him. As for Dana, this writer feels 
omission of any article on the cynical 
editor of the New York Sun represents 
good judgment by Professors Ford and 
Emery. 

All students in the history of jour- 
nalism, as well as general readers, will 
find these readings worth every minute 
given to them. For the reader’s benefit, 
each of the six sections carries several 
pages of descriptive italicized matter by 
the editors outlining the whole period. 
The book has a complete index. 

The student of journalism history 
would spend many hours fruitlessly 
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going through bibliographical refer- 
ences if he were himself seeking to find 
an equivalent amount of helpful read- 
ing through his own efforts. 

WaRREN C. PRICE 
University of Oregon 


Ryan, A. P., Lord Northcliffe. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1953. 158 
pp. $1.75. 


@% THIS CAPSULE BIOGRAPHY OF NORTH- 
cliffe, the tenth in the series of “Brief 
Lives,” will give to those who have read 
none of the longer biographies of Brit- 
ain’s Press Lord a brief but adequate 
picture of the many-sided personality 
which dominated Fleet Street in the 
early years of this century. 

The author credits Northcliffe with 
pioneering, but not originating, the in- 
troduction of the press to the masses. 
He gave them, Ryan writes, “... 
something, every week and, later, every 
day . . .” that they could enjoy read- 
ing. 
After chapters on Northcliffe’s up- 
bringing and his youthful free-lancing 
efforts, the author relates the amazing 
growth of Answers, stimulated by vari- 
ous circulation stunts. The establish- 
ment of the Daily Mail and his steady 
successes in the dozen years before he 
took over the Times are covered in fast- 
moving prose. 

The sixteen pages devoted to his ac- 
quisition of the Times and its early 
years under his direction are the least 
satisfactory in the book. The last two 
chapters cover the war period and 
Northcliffe’s “Disappointment and De- 
cline.” 

Within the sharply circumscribed 
space limitations, this volume gives the 
reader the high points of Northcliffe’s 
career and assesses his chief contribu- 
tions to mass-circulation journalism. 
There is a chronological table and a 
brief note on sources, but the book 
lacks an index. 

Norval NEIL LuXxon 
University of North Carolina 
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SeLpes, GeorGce, Tell the Truth and 
Run. New York: Greenburg, 1953. 
xxiv + 293 pp. $3.75. 


% GEORGE SELDES WAS CHRISTENED BY 
his father Henry George Seldes. In 
1919 Floyd Gibbons, who had rechris- 
tened Jimmy Sheean as “Vincent,” de- 
leted the Henry and pushed the new 
George Seldes into the adventurous 
journalistic wilds of war and Europe, 
two nouns now practically synonymous. 

These two christenings explain a lot 
about George Seldes. His father was 
one of a rapidly vanishing race of 
utopians who cherished individual lib- 
erty dearly and hoped to bring on a so- 
cial millenium. The father with his de- 
cided views, his unconcern over money, 
his wide reading, and his fascinating 
friends, made a deep and lasting im- 
pression on his son. That explains in a 
way the subtitle on the jacket of his 
autobiography, “My 44-year fight for 
a free press,” and his feeling that his 
life has been dedicated to remaining a 
free man. Gibbons it was who thrust 
Seldes, already established in London, 
into the life of an adventurous foreign 
correspondent, particularly for the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

Seldes has been an irritant to the 
complacency of the press. He was a 
constant critic of the sins of omission of 
the press, especially in later years in 
the publication Jn Fact which began in 
1940 and which suspended ten years 
later when circulation had dropped 
from its high of 176,000 to 55,000, a 
figure which could not support it. Some 
of Seldes’ enemies called him a com- 
munist, particularly after his vigorous 
espousal of the Spanish Loyalists dur- 
ing the Civil War. However, any honest 
examination of Seldes’ record, at least 
as contained in his frequently stirring 
anthology, should dispel the notion. He 
was expelled from Moscow and after- 
wards wrote some of the sharpest criti- 
cism of the Bolshevik regime which has 
appeared in an almost unanimously op- 


posed press. 
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When World War I began Seldes, like 
his brother Gilbert, wanted to enlist, 
but Ambassador Page advised him to 
wait for the draft. He went to Paris 
where Gibbons put him to work on the 
army edition of the Chicago Tribune. 
Soon a new syndicate, the Marshall 
Syndicate, asked Seldes to be its war 
correspondent and he became one of 
the 21 accredited men in a special 
newspaper corps which General Persh- 
ing himself commanded. His best friend 
at headquarters was Heywood Broun, 
who years later was to initiate the 
Newspaper Guild, something Seldes 
himself had already advocated. It was 
a great and fluctuating group of cor- 
respondents like Edwin L. James, West- 
brook Pegler, Irvin S. Cobb, Damon 
Runyon, Floyd Gibbons and others. 


A great many of the pages that fol- 
low are concerned with the “world that 
might have been.” For instance, Wilson, 
who felt ill at ease with the press and 
who was unaware of secret treaties, 
managed to reach the multitudes of 
Europe; however, few of the press re- 
ported this source of his strength, Sel- 
des insists. Then there is the almost 
unbelievable portrait of Kate Medill 
McCormick, who owned the Chicago 
Tribune. She told Seldes, who was com- 
missioned to take her from Paris to 
Vienna, that she hated the Germans, 
the French, the Japanese, the Jews, the 
Roman Catholics. It is the Irish Re- 
public, the Fiume black shirts of 
D’Annunzio (with whom Seldes got a 
rare exclusive interview), Berlin in the 
days of the Weimar Republic, Moscow 
with its terror and reaction, Italy with 
Mussolini on the verge of taking over 
with the full blessing of the Italian in- 
dustrialists, that he writes about. Quite 
disgraceful, of course, was the manner 
in which the American Embassy con- 
nived with the Fascists in the expulsion 
of Seldes from Italy. 

Ultimately ihe Spanish Loyalists’ 
cause brought him and his wife to Spain 
as it did so many people who saw in it 
a capsule of a decaying world besieged 
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by the totalitarian tinge of Fascism and 
Communism. Seldes points out, as most 
people who know Spain have demon- 
strated, that the communist “peril” in 
Spain was grossly exaggerated, espec- 
ially in the United States. 

Seldes’ book is perhaps the last of 
the personal memoirs ushered in by 
Duranty’s J Write as I Please and Per- 
sonal History. It is just as significant a 
book, just as absorbing, just as capable 
of arousing indignation even today in 
case-hardened readers by the miscar- 
riage of history which Seldes cites as 
an eye witness. Those who conclude 
Seldes to be a communist owe it to 
themselves to read the book with its 
powerful libertarian bent. 

JosePpH A. BRANDT 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


FLESCH, RUDOLF, Best Articles—1953. 
New York: Hermitage House, 1953. 
351 pp. $3.50. 


% DR. FLESCH HERE SETS OUT TO SHOW 
not how his reader can write well, but 
how well successful writers write. He 
has nevertheless provided for me, and I 
suspect for other teachers of magazine 
writing, a useful tool. His 25 articles 
are certainly “good reading” (“Bring 
that book back when you've written the 
review,” ordered my wife; “I want to 
finish it”); they also offer a prime vari- 
ety of expert article techniques for 
learners’ analysis. An instructor who 
likes to teach from cases will find ma- 
terial for many class hours in the book. 


Since the selections are so satisfying, 
I find myself doubly perplexed at some 
of the perplexities Dr. Flesch describes 
in his introduction. More of this later. 

The 25 articles are somewhat arbi- 
trarily divided into five groups (you'll 
note, for example, that Ernest Hauser’s 
Post article about the mayor of Flor- 


ence might as well have been placed 


under “People” as under “Human Spir- 
it”). Whatever its type, this article has 
the three qualities Dr. Flesch properly 
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looks for in a model: Effective writing, 
a subject of significance and interest, 
and a “concern for truth,” an “urge to 
get at the underlying reality of things.” 
Guide a student through analysis of 
its structure, its journalistic devices, its 
style and he can hardly avoid learning 
something about the difficult craft of 
knitting a mass of sometimes alien ma- 
terials into a cogent whole. 

To me it seems that no article in the 
book is, in its own way, less effective. 
Nathaniel Benchley shows in his Col- 
lier’s piece how you write a personality 
yarn on the uninterviewable Garbo, and 
how to put it together in a totally un- 
orthodox but sharply definitive manner. 
A geologist named Lincoln Dryden 
gives a superior example of simplicity 
and logic in constructing and writing an 
article on “How to Drive a Car.” A 
Boston newspaper men describes “The 
Anatomy of Graft” in an exemplary 
use of inductive presentation. And so 
on. There is not an article in the book 
that cannot be used profitably by a 
writer, arrived or in transit. 


This brings us back to Dr. Flesch’s 
opening remarks, in the course of which 
he tells you that he doesn’t know what 
a “good” article is. In fact, he says that 
the article, “being a new literary type, 
is still ill-defined.” Well, Willard Gros- 
venor Bleyer gave it a clear, sharp defi- 
nition in a book published when Dr. 
Flesch was 12 years old: “. . . a de- 
tailed presentation of facts in an inter- 
esting form adapted to rapid reading, 
for the purpose of entertaining or in- 
forming the average person.” A score 
of competent writers—Bird, Brennecke 
and Clark, Munson, Patterson, Red- 
dick, Wolseley and others—have agreed 
with this definition and expanded it. 
Teachers of magazine writing have 
been using it and finding it sound for a 
long time. And finally, in three or four 
pages of rumination, Dr. Flesch discov- 
ers that he likes it too. 

Dr. Flesch found hiraself in some 
other confusions. The article, he says, 
is not an essay. “An essay, properly 
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speaking, doesn’t have a subject—rath- 
er it has a starting point for digres- 
sions.” This definition is strictly Dr. 
Flesch’s. Moreover, I’m sure that Jo- 
seph Wood Krutch, for instance—I 
pick him because of his aggrieved obit- 
uary of the essay in the Saturday Re- 
view March 10, 1951—would say that 
there are at least two essays in this 
book (the fine critical article, “The Age 
of Criticism,” by Randall Jarrell, and 
Gerald W. Johnson’s “Something Old 
Has Been Added”). The line between 
article and essay is not the line Dr. 
Flesch has drawn; sometimes, whatever 
it is, it is so tenuous as to be invisible. 


Dr. Flesch talks about the “literary 
merit” in some of his selections, and 
the “originality” in others; the “novel 
techniques” of some and the “uniquely 
interesting subjects” of others. His sug- 
gestion appears to be that possession of 
one of these qualities by an article min- 
imizes the others—an implication that 
his choices certainly deny. Russell 
Roth’s subtle personal-experience article 
on “What’s Happened to Jazz,” for ex- 
ample, has literary qualities, originality 
and novelty, both in its approach to its 
“uniquely interesting subject” and in its 
techniques. 

In short, Dr. Flesch knows “what a 
good article is,” whether he can pin 
down his definitions and his descriptions 
or not. If the emphasis in this collection 
is perhaps a little more on reader-inter- 
est and technical virtuosity than on in- 
tellectuality, the main point remains: 
These are excellent articles, and they 
can be both entertaining and useful. 

MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 


The Scientific American Reader. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1953. xiv 
+ 626 pp. $6. 


WWwHEN SCIENCE WRITERS HAVE SPARE 
time, they sometimes debate whether it 
is better to be an experienced scientist 
who turns to writing or a well trained 
reporter assigned to cover science. 
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Some line up on each side and the argu- 
ment is never resolved at these sessions. 

The answer, however, is that each 
can effectively write about science be- 
cause good science reporting rests upon 
the twin foundations of good writing 
and good science. Both are necessary. 

This fact is graphically illustrated by 
the contributors to The Scientific Amer- 
ican Reader, a collection of 57 articles 
selected from the magazine since a 
group of young editors purchased it five 
years ago and reconstructed the cen- 
tury-old publication. 


Contributors of articles selected by 
the editorial board include such scien- 
tists as Hans A. Bethe of atomic energy 
fame; Fred L. Whipple, Harvard astron- 
omer; Christopher Howard Andrewes, 
deputy director of Britain’s National 
Institute for Medical Research; and 
Paul C. Mangelsdorf, director of Har- 
vard’s Botanical Museum. But contrib- 
utors also include such professional 
writers as George W. Gray, whose pop- 
ularizations of science won such re- 
nown that one of his current assign- 
ments is interpretation for directors of 
the Rockefeller Foundation of work the 
institution supports; the late Harry W. 
Davis of the New York Times and 
Newsweek; John Pfeiffer, Leon Svirsky 
and Gerald Piel. The last three have 
been members of the Scientific Ameri- 
can staff. 


The articles are arranged in twelve 
areas of major interest and provide pat- 
terns for those seeking examples of 
good contemporary science reporting in 
magazines catering to the informed lay 
reader. 

HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM 
New York University 


BUCHANAN, WILLIAM and CANTRIL, 
Hab.ey, How Nations See Each Oth- 
er. Urbana: University of Illinois 
_ Press, 1953. 220 pp. $5. 


% IN 1947 THE UNESCO GENERAL AS- 
sembly authorized a study of “Tensions 
Affecting International Understanding” 


and among several studies initiated was 
one using modern sampling techniques 
to ascertain the conceptions which peo- 
ple of one nation entertain of their own 
and other nations. This public opinion 
poll, undertaken in 1948, covered 11,- 
000 individuals in nine countries: Aus- 
tralia, Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Norway and the 
United States. 

Because what one people believe 
about another is likely to be colored by 
the information provided by that peo- 
ples’ own press and radio, as well as by 
the motion pictures they see, this re- 
search report is of particular interest to 
students of journalism, even though the 
pictures in the minds of people in 1948 
may have been influenced by their 
closeness to World War II. 

Of the thousands of pertinent ques- 
tions which might have been asked, 14 
were selected to probe five areas of 
opinion considered most important and 
most amenable to the interviewing proc- 
ess. These were: (1) the individual’s 
own estimate of his own position in the 
class structure of his country and its re- 
lation to his view of other people at 
home and abroad; (2) his feeling of 
personal security unrelated to interna- 
tional affairs and his satisfaction with 
life in his own country; (3) the peoples 
toward whom he felt friendly or un- 
friendly; (4) the stereotypes he carries 
in his head of his own and certain for- 
eign peoples; (5) his ideas of human 
nature, peace, world government and 
national character. 

Every student of public opinion will 
enjoy digging out his own interpreta- 
tions of the many tables provided in 
this study. Just a few of the findings 
may serve to illustrate its intriguing 
possibilities. 

Americans have been widely inter- 
preted as the psychological products of 
a middle-class-oriented society and the 
British as a nation of “shopkeepers,” 
yet fewer American and British respon- 
dents considered themselves members 
of the middle class than those of any 
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nation other than the Netherlands. 
Workers, though they have a feeling of 
attachment for their own class in their 
own country, do not consistently trans- 
fer this loyalty to workers in other 
countries. 

In every country the respondents with 
higher socio-economic status felt more 
secure than the lower groups; the peo- 
ple of France and Germany in 1948 
felt less secure in their jobs than any 
other, while the people of Australia, the 
United States, Norway and Mexico felt 
greatest security. The people of the 
United States, Australia, Britain and 
Norway were most sure that their own 
country gave them the best chance to 
lead the kind of life they wanted to live. 

The word list method of getting re- 
spondents to express their mental image 
of other peoples may be subject to some 
question because of the very limitation 
of the twelve words used. It was per- 
haps natural also to expect the respon- 
dents in each country to think of their 
own people in the most complimentary 
terms. Thus 90 percent of the German 
respondents thought their own people 
“hard-working” while only 19 percent 
would characterize Americans with the 
same attribute, only 12 percent so char- 
acterized the Russians, only 4 percent 
felt that way about their neighbors in 
France. 

The six adjectives most frequently 
used to describe Russians by Germans 
and Norwegians were: cruel, backward, 
hardworking, domineering, brave, prac- 
tical. Australians, British, French, Ital- 
ians and Dutch, while agreeing on the 
first five terms, substituted the word 
“progressive” or “intelligent” for “prac- 
tical.” 

Australians, British, French, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Dutch and Norwegians 
all characterized Americans as progres- 
sive, intelligent, generous and practical. 
All but the French felt that Americans 
were “peaceloving.” All but Australians 
and British felt Americans were hard 
working but the respondents of these 
two countries also thought Americans 
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were “conceited” and the 
thought them “domineering.” 

French and Germans were less com- 
plimentary toward each other as a re- 
sult of the last war but a hopeful sign 
was the prevalence of complimentary 
terms over derogatory terms in every 
national stereotype, which may be an 
index of inherent friendliness among 
peoples. 

That there was, in 1948 at least, a 
large reservoir of good will toward the 
United States is indicated by the fact 
that the respondents in all European 
nations except France placed Ameri- 
cans as most friendly. France placed its 
neighbor, Switzerland, first and Amer- 
ica second. On the other hand, the re- 
spondents in every nation queried 
placed Russia as the least friendly. 

The authors are frank in admitting 
the limitations of their study yet it is to 
be hoped that this pilot study may lead 
to further research in attitudes and 
opinions which cause tensions between 
peoples and thus help bring about im- 
provement of information which may 
lead to better understanding. 

KENNETH E. OLSON 
Northwestern University 


French 


Public Relations Idea Book, by Printers’ 
Ink Editors and Contributors. New 
York: Printers’ Ink Books, 1953. 
349 pp. $5. 


®% THIS Is ONE OF THE HANDIEST BOOKS 
to come along for some time in the 
steady output of public relations books. 
It will be helpful to the harassed PR 
practitioner who has run dry of new 
ideas. It will be equally useful to the 
teacher who needs to tuck specific ex- 
amples of PR practice into his lectures 
to give concreteness to his generaliza- 
tions. 

This volume is just what the title im- 
plies—an idea book. Specifically, it is a 
collection of 692 good PR ideas culled 
from the pages of Printers’ Ink over the 
past several years. This is the fourth in 
PI's series of “idea books.” The previ- 
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ous ones covered sales, sales promotion 
and advertising. This one, like the oth- 
ers, is designed for use as a handbook, 
not as a book to be read and put away 
on the shelf. 

The compilation is prefaced by a 17- 
page introduction by Edward L. Ber- 
nays. This is mostly a digested rehash 
of Part I of his most recent book, Pub- 
lic Relations. Bernays terms the book 
“a living diary of ideas about public re- 
lations and industrial relations” and 
says “the material is rich in sugges- 
tion.” And it is. 

The array of tested techniques is or- 
ganized into eight sections; informing 
employees; informing customers, sup- 
pliers, dealers and competitors; inform- 
ing stockholders; informing community 
and civic groups; informing the general 
public; special occasions; publicity and 
press notices; and publications—annual 
reports, house organs and others. The 
book has a complete 21-page index. 

Each section is introduced with a 
brief prefatory comment giving the gist 
of the fundamentals in each of these 
areas of industrial public relationships. 
Each chapter is sectioned and sub- 
headed so that the book is easy to use 
as a reference. In recapping good PR 
ideas collected from the country over, 
the compilers strip the idea down to its 
bare essentials and tersely tell the PR 
principle behind it. 

One word of caution ought to be ex- 
tended to the prospective user of this 
or like books. PR techniques and pro- 
grams, to be effective, must be tailor 
made for each specific firm or institu- 
tion. Ready-made hand-me-downs sel- 
dom fit well. What works for one firm 
may prove a dud for another. In PR 
work today there is a great deal of blind 
borrowing (some call it stealing) of 
ideas from others. It is smart to pilfer 
the good ideas of others provided you 
adapt them to your specific situation 
and your particular public. 

The book contains only “successful” 
ideas. There are no case histories of PR 
miscues. Some may find this a fault. 


Even so, it is a useful addition to the 
PR bookshelf. For the industrial PR 
man it ought to generate a flock of new 
ideas. At least it provides leads to the 
workable ideas of others with like prob- 
lems. The PR teacher will find it useful 
as a source of illustration in classroom 
discussions and, perhaps, as good sup- 
plementary reading for PR students. 

Scott M. CUTLIP 
University of Wisconsin 


Mosse, BASKETT and WHITING, FRED, 
editors, Television News Handbook. 
Evanston, IIl.: The Medill School of 
Journalism, 1953. 112 pp. $2. 


Y THIS HANDBOOK COMES TO JOURNAL- 
ism education as rain to a parched land, 
relieving a long drought. 


Up to now the instructor trying to 
add television news to his program has 
faced two major problems, his own 
lack of experience in television and the 
almost complete absence of textbooks 
or reading materials of any value what- 
soever. This handbook won't take the 
place of a good textbook, or provide 
needed personal experience, but it will 
help fill a big gap. 


Prepared in cooperation with the Ra- 
dio-TV News Directors Association, the 
handbook contains 15 papers which 
were given originally at the Northwest- 
ern National Television News Seminar. 


Topics covered include: methods and 
techniques of television programming, 
writing and editing TV news scripts, 
television news services, legal principles, 
writing and editing the newsreel, use of 
still and motion picture cameras, the 
special events program, weather pro- 
gram, how to make television news pay 
and what television news can mean to 
management. 

There are some dollar and cents fig- 
ures, too, which can be helpful to the 
instructor now planning his television 
laboratory or to the educational TV 
licensees worrying about the news room 
and its operation. 
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Just about everything experienced 
newsmen have learned about television 
news and its problems is in this small, 
valuable handbook. It’s the most help- 
ful and authentic television news book 
now available. 

PauLt H. WAGNER 
Ohio State University 


MERCER, FRANK A., editor, Modern 
Publicity: 23rd Issue of Art and In- 
dustry’s International Annual of Ad- 
vertising Art—1953-1954. London 
and New York: The Studio Publica- 
tions, 1953. 148 pp. $8.50. 


@ FIRST OF ALL, MODERN PUBLICITY IS 
a misleading title for this book. The vol- 
ume is a collection of advertising art 
from around the world. Publicity, in the 
sense we generally think of the word, 
has nothing to do with the book. 

Included, in this beautifully-done 
book that looks like an international 
gallery of advertising art, are 776 se- 
lected reproductions of art from post- 
ers, press advertising, direct mail, show 
cards and packaging. More than 100 of 
the examples are in color. 

The editor explains that the object of 
the book is to present a collection and 
illustration of the best advertising art of 
the year. Inevitably, one wonders in any 
of these collections of “best art,” “best 
copy” and “best” anything, just what 
standards have been used as a basis of 
judgment. Certainly one wonders about 
this collection. 

Defining advertising art the editor de- 
clares that he is including advertising 
“as of equal importance with art.” This 
statement must be taken with consider- 
able reservation in view of the samples 
selected. If by “advertising” the editor 
refers to the selling of goods, it must be 
admitted that example after example is 
far better as art than as a seller of goods 
or services. 

A great portion of the art, in any of 
the divisions listed previously, is in the 
modernistic trend. One can admire it as 
art; one can admire the boldness of the 
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concepts; one can appreciate the origi- 
nality—but one must admit also that 
most of it while catching attention fails 
to do a selling job. 

The whole book awakes the argu- 
ment that never is permitted to sleep 
very long: Should advertising artists be 
given free rein in “expressing” them- 
selves in their advertising efforts or 
should they forget “arty” art and think 
of art as an instrument that works with 
copy in the selling of goods or services? 

The editor, for example, says that 
“the poster still appears to be the weak- 
est form of American advertising, and 
far less expertly used than advertising 
in the press.” He is, of course, referring 
to poster art craftmanship alone. He 
has, in contrast, high praise for foreign 
poster work, many samples of which are 
included in the book. 

The samples, indeed, show tremen- 
dous flair and imagination but they are 
obvious attention-getters. The designs 
are not warm, and human. American 
poster art is calculated to come up with 
ideas that people can respond to sympa- 
thetically, that kindle a responding 
warmth in the viewer—the recent Ford 
convertible poster is an example. The 
foreign posters, lauded by the editor, 
while high in art values are minus-zero 
in warmth and human-interest. 

Quite apart from what the editor has 
to say about the collection, and much 
of what he says it is hard to agree with, 
Modern Publicity is a very interesting 
collection and a fine addition to a li- 
brary. Viewing it as much more art 
than advertising, the book is fascinating 
in its revealing of art trends here and 
elsewhere. 

No teacher, of course, is going to use 
the book as a text. It is designed for 
library reading by those advanced stu- 
dents who wish to stray away from con- 
ventional paths in their study. 

The journalism library that has all 23 
or a sizable number of these annuals is 
fortunate. 

PHILIP WARD BURTON 
Syracuse University 
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Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 


ADAMS, CHARLES, Producing and Directing 
for Television. New York: Henry Holt, 
1953. 290 pp. $3.95. 

Planning and production of television 
programs, giving both dramatic and 
technical aspects. 

BaRNHART, LyLe D., Radio and Television 
Announcing. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1953. 283 pp. $6.65. 

BarZINI, Luict, Jr., Americans Are Alone 

in the World. New York: Random 
House, 1953. 209 pp. $2.50. 
An Italian newspaper man, formerly a 
New York reporter, writes about the 
United States’ present role in world pol- 
itics. Intended primarily for Europeans, 
it has been revised and rewritten in Eng- 
lish for American consumption. 

Bross, Irwin D. J., Design for Decision. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1953. 276 pp. $4.25. 

A readable and highly interesting ac- 
count of the scientific technique known 
as Scientific Decision, based primaril 
on the application of probability theory; 
a fruitful subject for journalism re- 
searchers. 

Catholic Press Directory, 1953-54. New 
York: Catholic Press Assn., 150 E. 39th 
St., 1953. 120 pp. $3. 

“Official media reference guide to Cath- 
olic newspapers and magazines in the 
U. S. and Canada.” 

Characteristics of Nation’s Business Sub- 

scribers. Washington: Nation’s Business, 
1615 H Street, N. W., 1953. 32 pp. 
Free. 
Information about the 800,000 subscrib- 
ers to Nation’s Business, derived from a 
study made by National Analysists, Inc. 
Although the study gives only findings, 
details of the technique are available on 
request. 

Commercial Bank Executives: A Magazine 
Readership Survey. Washington: U. S. 
News & World Report, 24th and N 
Street, N. W., 1953. 5 pp. Free. 
Reading habits and preferences in news 
and management magazines among the 
heads of the nation’s 300 largest com- 
mercial banks. Magazines included on 
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the questionnaire are Nation’s Business, 
Newsweek, Time, U. S. News & World 
Report, Business Week and Fortune. 
The Copley Press. Aurora, Ill.: Copley 
Press, 1953. 460 pp. 

History of the 13 newspapers compris- 
ing the Copley Press Organization. 
Cupiipp, HucH, Publish and Be Damned. 
London: Andrew Dakers, Ltd., 1953. 
292 pp. 12/6. 

The story of the newspaper with the 
world’s greatest daily circulation—Lon- 


don’s Daily Mirror, fifty years old this 
year. 


CurTI, MERLE, American Scholarship in 
the Twentieth Century. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1953. (Libra- 
ry of Congress Series in American Civil- 
ization.) 252 pp. $4.50. 

Development of scholarship in the so- 
cial sciences and humanities in America 
in the past fifty years, placed within the 
larger context of major tendencies in 
every sphere of living, both in the U. S. 
and the rest of the world. 


DeuTscH, Kart W., Nationalism and So- 
cial Communication. New York: Wiley, 
1953. $5. 

The first book to apply some of the new 
ideas of communication theory to the 
problem of nationalism. 


EwsaNk, Henry L. and LawTon, SHER- 
MAN P., Broadcasting Projects: Radio 
and Television, A Manual for Students. 
New York: Harper, 1953. 152 pp. 
$2.50. 
Includes projects for programs, listening 
and viewing, and writing, as well as ra- 
dio scripts, continuity, commercial copy 
and survey projects. 


Fortune, Why Do People Buy? A Close 
Look at Selling—the Great Unsolved 
Problem of American Business. New 
York: McGraw Hill, 1953. 270 pp. 
$3.50. 

Collection of Fortune articles about the 
present condition of merchandising, sell- 
ing and advertising in this country. 

The Future of TV. New York: Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, Inc., 285 
Madison Avenue, 1953. 37 pp. Free. 
Panel discussion of the A.N.A. meeting, 
Sept. 22, 1953. Problems discussed in- 
clude F.C.C. policy in issuing permits; 
future dimensions of TV; network poli- 
cies and practices; regional advertising 


interests; and facts about color TV of in- 
terest to advertisers. 


Grpsons, Epwarp, Floyd Gibbons, Your 


Headline Hunter. New York: Exposi- 
tion Press, 1953. 350 pp. $4. 
Biography of the adventurous newspa- 
perman and war correspondent who 
covered all sorts of national and inter- 
national crises. 


GINGRICH, ARNOLD, editor, Esquire Treas- 


ury. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1953. $6. 

Twenty-year anthology of articles, pic- 
tures, fiction and humor. Also contains a 
history of the magazine. 


GUINZzBURG, HAROLD K., FRASE, ROBERT 


W. and WALLER, THEODORE, Books and 
the Mass Market. Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1953. 66 pp. $2.50. 
Facts about book publishing by a pub- 
lisher, a statistician for the book indus- 
try and the man who was until a few 
months ago president of the American 
Book Publishers Council. 


Gurko, Leo, Heroes, Highbrows and the 


Popular Mind. Indianapolis: Bobbs 
Merrill, 1953. 319 pp. $3.50. 

Through a discussion of our concep- 
tions and misconceptions about “intel- 
lectual” men the author explores Amer- 
ican anti-intellectualism and the popular 
taste, with discussions of current atti- 
tudes, taken largely from the mass me- 
dia and more specifically from maga- 
zines, about journalism and the arts. 


Hosrook, STEWART H., The Age of the 


Moguls. Garden City: Doubleday and 
Company, 1953. 373 pp. $5. 

A sprightly written account of the men 
who capitalized on the economic zeit- 
geist of post-Civil War America, with 
excellent profiles of Morgan, Gould, the 
Du Ponts and Mellon, and, as newspa- 
per mogul, William R. Hearst. 


Howe, Quincy, The World Between the 


Wars. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1953. 784 pp. $7.50. 

Volume 2 of his World History of Our 
Times, covering the period from the 
1918 Armistice to Munich. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Advertising. Basel, Switzerland: Verlag 
fur Recht und Gesellschaft ag., 1953. - 
$8.50. 

A general summary of advertising con- 
ditions in Germany, Denmark, France, 
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Great Britain, Norway, the Netherlands, 
and Sweden. Edited in both French and 
English. 

Lamrp, CHARLTON, The Miracle of Lan- 

guage. Cleveland: World Publishing 
Company, 1953. 308 pp. $4. 
The language whose miracle Professor 
Laird so delightfully examines is Eng- 
lish. He has a genuine knack for popu- 
larizing some weighty linguistic theories, 
and the result is a volume of real wit 
and distinction. 


Low, Davin, Low’s Cartoon History, 1945- 
1953. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1953. 159 pp. $3.50. 


First Low cartoon book in seven years. 
With captions and comments by the 
artist. 


McCartney, EuGene S., Recurrent Mala- 

dies in Scholarly Writing. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1953. 
$2.50. 
The recently retired editor of scholarl 
publications at the University of Michi- 
gan describes in amusing fashion some 
of the literary trials in dealing with 
manuscripts which are sometimes far 
from perfect. 


Magazines for Advertising. New York: 

Magazine Advertising Bureau, 271 Mad- 
ison Avenue, 1953. 92 pp. Free. 
The size of the magazine market, its 
characteristics, and some evidence of its 
effectiveness as an advertising medium. 
Among other information in the Ap- 
pendix is “Expenditures of National Ad- 
vertising in Four Media, by Industry 
Class,” and statistics of retail sales. 


Mazur, PauL, The Standards We Raise: 
The Dynamics of Competition. New 
York: Harper, 1953. $2.50. 

Statement of policy and declaration of 
faith in the American economy, by a 
prominent economist. 


MENDE, TiBor, World Power in the Bal- 
ance. New York: Noonday Press, 1953. 
188 pp. $3. 


Interpretation of world political-eco- 
nomic history from Victorian times to 
the imminent future, by a French news- 
paperman who sees our peace or de- 
struction dependent upon our ability 
and decision to raise standards in the 
undeveloped lands. 
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NBC File on Radio and Television Owner- 
ship. New York: National Broadcasting 
Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1953. 
26 pp. Free. 

A breakdown of total ownership by geo- 
graphic areas, states, metropolitan mar- 
kets, size of markets and counties. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATIONAL 

BroapDcasTeErS, Directory of Members, 
October 26, 1953. Urbana, Ill.: NAEB, 
14 Gregory Hall, 1953. 18 pp. 
List of the stations which are active 
members of NAEB, with their call let- 
ters, frequency and power, licensee and 
executive, as well as a list of associate 
members by city and state. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATIONAL 

BROADCASTERS, Television Equipment— 
A Report by the Engineering Commit- 
tee of the National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters. Urbana, IIl.: 
NAEB, 119 Gregory Hall, 1953. 25 pp. 
$1 (one copy free). 
Evaluation of the latest television equip- 
ment available for use of educational 
TV stations and program production 
centers. 


Newsprint Data: 1953. Montreal, Canada: 
Newsprint Association of Canada, Sun 
Life Building, 1953. 27 pp. Free. 
Statistics of world supply and demand, 
including a survey of world capacity 
prospects. 

1953 APME Blue Book. New York: As- 
sociated Press, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
1953. 40 pp. (To obtain copies write 
Hugh V. Kelly, Executive Clerk.) 
Reports of the Continuing Study Com- 
mittees of the Associated Press Manag- 
ing Editors Association, prepared in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the 
APME, Chicago, November 4-7, 1953. 


PATTERSON, WILLIAM D., America: Miracle 

at Work. New York: Prentice Hall, 
1953. 104 pp. $7.50. 
Best public-interest advertising of 1952, 
based upon the first annual Saturday 
Review awards for distinguished adver- 
tising in the public interest. 

PAULU, BuRTON, editor, Lincoln Lodge 
Seminar on Educational Television Pro- 
ceedings. Urbana, IIl.: NAEB, 14 Greg- 
ory Hall, 1953. 109 pp. 

Considers the role of educational televi- 
sion stations; the nature and needs of 
the audience; and the resources from 
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which educational TV programs may be 
developed to meet these needs. Contrib- 
utors include Harold Lasswell, Donald 
Horton, Edgar Dale, L. H. Adolfson, 
W. B. Levenson and Dale B. Harris. 


PILGERT, HENRY P., Press, Radio and Film 
in West Germany, 1945-1953. Histori- 
cal Division, U. S. High Commissioner 
for Germany, 1953. 

German development in press, radio and 
film; and U. S. policies and programs 
with respect to them. 

Prevailing Cooperative Advertising Prac- 

tices. New York: Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, 285 Madison Avenue, 
1953. 37 pp. 
Analysis of the provisions of the cooper- 
ative advertising agreements of 71 
A.N.A. member companies together with 
a comprehensive check list. 

Proceedings, Second Annual Minnesota 
Public Relations Forum. Minneapolis: 
Minnesota Chapter, Public Relations So- 
ciety of America, 1953. (For copies 
write Ray Schneider, 1286 University 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota.) 
Complete printed transcript of one-day 
program co-sponsored by the University 
of Minnesota School of Journalism, fea- 
turing an “audit” of the public relations 
activities of the Aluminum Company of 
America. Illustrated. 


The Reporter: The Most Influential Audi- 

ence in America. New York: Fortnight- 
ly Publishing Co., 220 E. 42d Street, 
1953. Free. 
Facts culled from three surveys of Re- 
porter subscribers in November 1952, 
giving details as to reader interest in so- 
cial and political affairs, reader charac- 
teristics and family possessions, and 
leisure-time activities. 

Rocers, Bruce, Pl: A Hodge Podge of the 
Letters, Papers, and Addresses Written 
During the Last Sixty Years. Cleveland, 
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Ohio: World Publishing Co., 1953. $6. 
Compilation of writings by the famous 
book designer. 


SeETTEL, IRviING and GLENN, NorMan, edi- 

tors, Television Advertising and Promo- 
tion Handbook. New York: Crowell, 
1953. 
Analysis of problems in buying, selling 
and producing TV programs and adver- 
tising, followed by articles by various 
authorities, and seven appendices, in- 
cluding a glossary. 

SmyTHE, Three Years of New 
York Television, 1951-1953. Urbana, 
Ill.: NAEB, 14 Gregory Hall, 1953. 
(Monitoring Study No. 6.) 161 pp. $4. 
“In addition to presenting information 
comparable with that obtained from the 
first two studies of New York program- 
ming, the present report ventures into 
an untried area of research, namely the 
art of stereotyping.” 


Tales of Seven Cities ...and of the 

Video That Teaches. Washington: Na- 
tional Citizens Committee for Educa- 
tional Television, Ring Bldg., 1953. 37 
pp. Free. 
How educational TV was started in sev- 
en cities—Cincinnati, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Pittsburgh, Willette 
and Philadelphia. 


Turner, E. S., Shocking History of Ad- 
vertising. New York: Dutton, 1953. 
$4.50. 

Critical history of advertising, showing 
how it has reflected the manners of the 
times, from coffee house to TV studio. 


Warner, Harry P., Radio and Television 
Rights. New York: Matthew Bender & 
Co., 443 Fourth Avenue, 1953. 1254 
pp. $35. 

The law of copyright, trade-marks, un- 
fair competition and the broadcasting 
industry. 


‘. . . Despite the fact that the press is a money-making enterprise and in 


many ways a part of big business, in its vital and constitutional aspects it 
must be deemed a body of men pursuing a learned art in the spirit of pub- 
lic service. A public profession must somehow or other acquire a corporate 
sense, must somehow or other be capable of being called to account for its 
public tasks, must somehow or other be subjected to responsibility.”— 
FELIX FRANKFURTER, in 75th Anniversary Edition of the St. Louis Post- 


Dispatch, December 13, 1953. 


Articles on Mass Communications 
In American Magazines 

A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

October, November and December 1953 


Edited by CHARLES E. HIGBIE 


Assisted by Dean C. Baker, Michigan (General Mag- 
azines); Donald E. Brown, Illinois (Radio and Tele- 
vision); Charles T. Duncan, Oregon (Community 
Newspapers); Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln (Negro 
Journalism); John F. Valleau, Wisconsin (Press Law) 


Suspension of publication of the major New York City dailies for a period of 
11 days in early December because of an engravers strike resulted in controversy 
in several categories of journalism literature. Besides obvious interest in the results 
of the strike in the areas of labor relations and economics, debate developed over 
the action of related unions in making the strike mandatory by honoring the picket 
lines of the engravers union and the decision of the New York Herald Tribune in 
refraining from publishing although not a direct party to the strike action. 

Relations between the working press and the Eisenhower administration devel- 
oped enough friction on at least two points to produce noteworthy articles of com- 
ment and criticism. Information “leaks” to favored correspondents were charged 
at a presidential press conference and defended as justified under some circum- 
stances by the President. Even more partisan bickering developed as a result of 
Attorney-General Herbert Brownell’s revelation about the handling of suspected 
security risks in the Truman administration. After a stormy presidential press con- 
ference at which some reporters failed to obtain all requested information on the 
affair, a New York Times poll of correspondents showed that a majority felt the 
administration, but not the President, was succumbing to “McCarthyism.” Direct 
radio transcriptions of some presidential conferences were sanctioned and an “un- 
official transcription” for newsmen was instituted during this quarter. 

Among abbreviations used in the bibliography are the following: Ad. Age, A Age; ASJSA 
Bul., The Bulletin of the American Society of Journalism School Administrators; ASNE Bul., Ameri- 
can Society of es Editors’ Bulletin; Bhnd. the Irn. Crtn., News from Behind the Iron Curtain; 
Bus. Wk., Business Week; Bdcsting., Broadcasting; Cmnwl., Commonweal; E&P, Editor & Publisher; 
Guild Rep., Guild Reporter; Jrnl. of Mktg., Journal of Marketing; JQ, JOURNALISM QUARTERLY; 
Msthd., Masthead; Nat. Pub., National Publisher; N. Y. Times Mag., New York Times Magazine; New 
Rep., New Republic; New Ykr., New Yorker; Nieman Rpts., Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, 
Printers’ Ink; POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; Prog., Progressive; Pub. Rel. Jrnl., Public Relations 
Journal; Pub. Aux., Publishers’ Auxiliary; Pub. Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Q of FR&T, Quarterly of 


Films, Radio & Television; Rep., The Reporter; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; State Dept. Bul., U. S. 
Department of State Bulletin; TV, Television, USN&WR, United States News & World Report. 


Advertising —“AMA Journal” stops taking cigaret ads. 
ANoNnyMous. Admen’s outlook. Bus. Wk. Ad. Age 24:45 pl Nov. 9. 
1263 p54 Nov. 14. Cigaret industry receives new blow on 
Studies predict bigger year in 1954. heels of initial cancer claim. 
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—Auto makers raising ad budgets for 
1954. Ad. Age 24:48 p3 Nov. 30. 
Feel buyer resistance requires it. 


—Canadian newspapers’ restrictions on lo- 
cal rate create stir in U. S. Ad. Age 
24:45 pl Nov. 9. 


—’53 ad budgets going up, ANA survey 
indicates. Ad. Age 24:45 pl Nov. 9. 
Annual survey indicates 1954 expendi- 
tures will increase. 

—Look applauds. Look 17:21 p20 Oct. 
20. 

Tribute to Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

—New hue, new copper. Nswk. 52:16 p92 
Oct. 9. 

—Outdoor in Britain means subway pos- 
ters, 16-sheets and lots else, as book ex- 
plains. Ad. Age 24:45 p2 Nov. 9. 
Poster advertising and other European 


trends explained in review of British 
book. 

—Sales without newspapers. Bus. Wk. 
1267 pS0 Dec. 12. 
New York stores only 5% behind 1952 
despite lack of newspapers. 

—Special interest market has appeal to 
advertiser. E&P 86:41 p30 Oct. 3. 

BRAMAN, EpwiIn C., and Jones, ROBERT L. 
Television owning and newspaper adver- 
tising reading. JQ 30:4 p498 Fall. 
Study of relationship between TV own- 
ing and ad reading in Minneapolis-St. 
Paul based on 1952 data and compared 
to similar 1950 study. 


CHURCHILL, WINSTON. Advertising as a 
tonic for the world. PI 245:4 p36 Oct. 
23. 

Speech made in 1924 declaring advertis- 
ing builds consuming power. 


DONNAHOE, ALAN S. Can advertising mar- 
kets be defined or measured as geo- 
graphical areas? Jrnl. of Mkting. 18:2 
pl13 Oct. 

Includes list of 168 cities ranked accord- 
ing to paper circulation. 


GraHaM, RoBerT. Adman’s nightmare: Is 
the prune a witch? Rep. 9:6 p27 Oct. 
13. 

Motivational research comes to adver- 
tising. 

MUELLER, THEODORE. For your informa- 
tion: ABC’s of publishing. Nswk. 42:15 
pl7 Oct. 12. 


Tribute to work of Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations. 
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ANONYMOUS. Energetic 
Nswk. 42:17 p96 Oct. 26. 
How Chicago suburb and a young edi- 
tor saved a community paper. 


—Greene Co. Examiner-Record oldest 
weekly in the country. N.Y. Weekly 
Press 4:2 p7 Oct. 

A brief historical sketch of “the oldest 
continuously published weekly paper in 
the United States.” 


—Slaughter on the highways. Am. Press 
71:12 p10 Nov. 
Weekly editors through nation contrib- 
ute ideas on how to reduce highway ac- 
cidents. 


—Stand at Absecon. Nswk. 42:25 p76 
Dec. 21. 
The editor of a New Jersey weekly 
(Absecon Weekly News) wins a partial 
victory over city officials in a press- 
licensing fight. 


ASTEL, GEorGE B. Use of pictures by 
weeklies is increasing at record pace. 
Am. Press 71:11 p16 Oct. 

Survey reveals rapid growth in use of 
pictures among Washington state week- 
lies in past two years. 


BROWN, RosBerT U. Shop talk at thirty. 
E&P 86:46 p68 Nov. 7. 
An account of “how a small newspaper 
(Ossining, N. Y. Citizen Register) can 
stand up for the people’s right to know 
and, by sheer persistence and persuasive 
argument, put over its point.” 


Coe, WILLARD G. He licked the Ku Klux 
Klan. Am. Press 72:2 p12 Dec. 
The story of how a Pulitzer prize-win- 
ning country editor campaigned success- 
fully against the K.K.K. 


McGeueE, Pat. Government given slight 
space. Iowa Pub. 25:10 p3 Oct. 
Survey of 88 lowa county seat papers 
shows little space given to government 


on federal, state, municipal, or county 
level. 


SELLERS, JaMEs E. Suitability of state pub- 

licity materials for weekly newspapers. 
JQ 30:4 p468 Fall. 
Florida State journalism teacher finds 
that the weekly press tends to be over- 
looked as a communication channel be- 
tween state government agencies and 
the public. 


community. 
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THRUELSEN, RICHARD. Small-town news- 
paper editor. Sat. Eve. Post 226:14 p36 
Oct. 3 


JOURNALISM 


Virginia weekly editor's full life. 

TOWNSEND, C. E. Suburban journalism 
with a difference. Quill 41:11 p10 Nov. 
News point-of-view of industrial satel- 
lite semi-weekly. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


AnonyMous. Grand jury—release of 
names of unindicted persons to newspa- 
per held a specific presentment; recom- 
mendations to coordinate branches held 
invalid. Penn. Law Rev. 102:2 p254 
Dec. 

Publication of printed excerpts, includ- 
ing names, from grand jury report held 
a violation of oath of secrecy. 

—Law of commercial disparagement: 
Business defamation’s impotent ally. 
Yale Law Jour. 63:1 p65 Nov. 

Before most courts, plaintiff must prove 
actual injury and intent. 

—Local 1 opposes bar canons in court pix 
ban. Guild Rep. 20:20 p2 Oct. 9. 
Cleveland Newspaper Guild unit finds 
itself stymied in court picture fight by 
canons of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

—Newspapers have no standing to chal- 
lenge judge’s order excluding them from 
trial. Harvard Law Rev. 67:2 p344 Dec. 
Distinguishes defendant's right to pub- 
lic trial from society’s rights. 

—One-man censorship. Nieman Rpts. 7:4 

p51 Oct. 
N. Y. Times explains and comments on 
decision of Judge Charles McNamee in 
Cleveland in taking from the police 
chief of Youngstown, Ohio, the right to 
ban books. 

—Prior restraint of motion pictures. NYU 

Law Rev. 28:7 p1321 Nov. 
N. Y. court holds that motion pictures 
have greater potential for evil than do 
other media, so can be regulated more 
stringently. 

—Recent cases—contempt of court. The 
Geo. Washington Law Rev. 22:2 p242 
Dec 


Virginia decision indicates that “the im- 
munity of judges from criticism and re- 
proach is giving away to the broader 
considerations of freedom of speech.” 
—Reporter’s Sth amendment plea viewed 
as misconduct. E&P 86:52 p7 Dec. 19. 
Invocation of 5th amendment for own 


QUARTERLY 


protection by reporter viewed as miscon- 
duct because it injured employer accord- 
ing to New York State unemployment 
insurance ruling. 

—Supreme Court declines appeal on news- 
paper tax. E&P 86:43 p7 Oct. 17. 
Municipal business tax on newspaper 
upheld. ANPA check of states allowing 
such taxes included in article. 

—The effect of a plea of justification in a 
libel suit. Maryland Law Rev. 13:4 
p357 Fall. 

The effect may be more trouble for the 
defendant. 

Back, Cuarves L. Jr. He cannot choose 
but hear: The plight of the captive audi- 
tor. Columbia Law Rev. 53:7 p960 
Nov. 

Advertising’s new technique gets scowl 
that’s not all tongue-in-cheek. 

CorLETT, ALLEN N. Cleveland Bar Asso- 

ciation’s status in Common Pleas Court 
case No. 63349—State of Ohio vs. Louis 
Clifford et al. Cleveland Bar Assoc. 
Jour. 25:1 p7 Nov. 
By the chairman of the committee that 
helped prepare contempt charges, after 
Cleveland Press photographer took a 
courtroom picture. 

Fietps, Mark E. Validity of group libel 
laws: Beauharnais v. Illinois. Cornell 
Law Quarterly 38:2 p240 Winter. 
Further analysis of the Supreme Court 
decision that surprised many an editor. 

Gustin, James W. Libel—special dam- 
ages. Cincinnati Law Rev. 22:4 p511 
Nov. 

Plaintiff in N. Y. case won without 
proving special damages, although he 
was not named in the libel. 

JACKSON, JosePH HENRY. On _ banning 

books. Nieman Rpts. 7:4 p51 Oct. 
San Francisco Chronicle article attacks 
presumption of censoring groups who 
suppose the people and their courts can- 
not themselves recognize and properly 
dispose of “dirt” and Communism. 

OTTERBOURG, Epwin M. Fair trial and 
free press: A subject vital to the exis- 
tence of democracy. Amer. Bar Assoc. 
Jour. 39:11 p978 Nov. 

Abuses by lawyers and editors in the 
conflict of liberties. Includes useful bib- 
liography and proposed code of conduct. 

Pew, Jack. Labor relations—restrictions 
on featherbedding under the Taft-Hart- 
ley act. Texas Law Rev. 32:2 p235 
Dec. 
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Short summary and critique of Supreme 
Court distinction between no work and 
useless work, in ANPA v. NLRB. 

Sartor, D. R. Jr. Unit rate plan adver- 
tising. Tulane Law Rev. 28:1 p149 Dec. 
The Times-Picayune decision is not a 
test case precedent and does not assure 
legality of unit rate plans as a class. 

SORENSEN, ROBERT C., and SORENSEN, 
THEODORE C. The admissibility and use 
of opinion research evidence. NYU 
Law Rev. 28:7 p1213 Nov. 
Modern methods are giving opinion re- 
search increasingly respectable status in 
courts of law. 

VALENTE, F. L. The press and the courts. 
Vital Sp. 20:1 p17 Oct. 15. 
Responsibility cannot be disowned. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 
AnonyMous. A spy thriller in three acts. 
Prog. 17:12 p3 Dec. 
How papers helped build up McCarthy 
“expose” at Ft. Monmouth. 
—Interpreters needed. Time 62:23 p64 
Dec. 7. 


IPI report concludes foreign news needs 
more interpretation. 

—IPI report details gaps in foreign news. 
E&P 86:50 p63 Dec. S. 

—Senator McCarthy and the press. Nie- 

man Rpts. 7:4 p49 Oct. 
Wall Street Journal editorial reprinted 
in which the “hysteria” of the anti-Mc- 
Carthy press is pictured as building up 
the Senator. 

—The raw fact. Rep. 9:10 p2 Dec. 8. 
Most of press omits context in report- 
ing disclosure that Ike met Harry Dex- 
ter White. 

Juttus Ocus. The free press ver- 
sus the slave press. Vital Sp. 20:1 p14 
Oct. 15. 

To rule intelligently, the people must 
know the facts. 

IrvinG. The press and the 61! 
of rights. Nation 177:24 p490 Dec. 12. 
Most of press indifferent to rights in- 
fringements. 

GiLtmor, Dan. Editor bites reader—to- 
day’s newspaper. Nation 177:20 p396 
Nov. 14. 

Plea for more “world-moving” news, 
less “earth-shaking.” 

Gross, REBECCA F. Repercussions of a 
visit to Moscow. Nieman Rpts. 7:4 p12 
Oct. 
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Account of the attempts of 10 American 
newsmen who visited Russia for ten 
days to “clear” themselves after attacks 
from both sides after their return to the 
U. S. 

HiLeMaN, Donacp G. The Kinsey report: 
A study of press responsibility. JQ 30:4 
p434 Fall. 

Themes stressed by 15 national maga- 
zines in handling the release of the Kin- 
sey report on female sexual behavior. 

Isaacs, NORMAN E. The challenge to 
newspapering. Msthd. 5:4 pl Fall. 
Louisville Times editor indicts the “old- 
fashioned editor—and publisher” as the 
millstone of American newspapering. 

JacoBson, HowarD Boone. The verbali- 

zations of a news event. Nieman Rpts. 
7:4 p37 Oct. 
Alleged questionable interpretative re- 
porting practice by American press per- 
sonnel cited in regard to Indian U.N. 
representative. 

LascH, ROBERT. “I see by the papers.” 
Prog. 17:11 p14 Nov. 

AP dispatch omits Knowland criticism 
of Eisenhower administration; UP does 
not. 

Locke, Francis P. Can Communism be 

controlled without sacrificing our fun- 
damental liberties? Nieman Rpts. 7:4 
p36 Oct. 
Dayton, Ohio, editor asserts that the 
question should be “Can we control 
Communism if we do sacrifice our fun- 
damental liberties?” and votes no to the 
latter question. 

McCarTHy, Mary. The menace to free 

journalism in America. Nieman Rpts. 
7:4 p46 Oct. 
The fear of the unseen reader has re- 
placed thought itself in the direction of 
the press of all persuasions in the U. S., 
the writer charges. 

SEVAREID, Eric. Sevareid sees “perilous 

shortcomings” in press. Guild Rep. 20: 
22 p4 Nov. 13. 
“Three-D Journalism” called for to lend 
meaning to news by Washington news- 
man delivering annual Twin City Guild 
memorial lecture. 


Wavprop, A. Gay Le. Inciting suspicion. 
Nieman Rpts. 7:4 p10 Oct. 
Colorado journalism head criticizes 
newspaper headlines and stories that 
overstress congressmen’s comments on a 
witness's refusal to testify. 
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Editorial Methods and Writing 

ANONYMOUS. Northward Times. Nswk. 
42:14 p57 Oct. 5. 

N. Y. Times expands coverage of Can- 
ada. 

—Polio treated calmly by editors in EI- 
mira. E&P 86:48 p56 Nov. 21. 
Newspapers printed agreed upon infor- 
mation on polio but refrained from call- 
ing an epidemic an epidemic. 

—Pretentiousness & pedantry. Time 62:15 
p90 Oct. 12. 

Invaluable assistance to young writers— 
Fowler's Modern English Usage. 

—Readers prefer “blockbuster” to serial 
story. E&P 86:53 p43 Dec. 26. 
Providence Journal poll of readers shows 
large response in favor of two-page 
spread in one issue over presentation in 
several issues of background and investi- 
gative articles. 

—The English sentence . . . a noble thing. 
Life 35:17 p31 Oct. 26. 

Notes on the Churchillian style. 

Barzun, Jacques. English as she’s not 


taught. Atlantic 192:6 p25 Dec. 
Analysis of thought is basic to good 
written communication. 

BRADSHAW, MICHAEL. Editorial pages and 


writers. Nieman Rpts. 7:4 p39 Oct. 
Toledo Blade editor discusses attributes 
and ideals for the modern editorial 
page. 

Brown, Rosert U. Shop talk at thirty. 

E&P 86:47 p84 Nov. 14. 
Survey cited showing effects of TV on 
newspaper readership of specific stories 
and story categories in ten Southern 
towns. 

BurRTON, ELizaBeTH. climb the high- 

est mountain for news. E&P 86:53 p53 
Dec. 26. 
How the Times of London preserved its 
exclusive rights to the Mt. Everest story 
in the face of severe frontier conditions 
and avaricious rivals. 

MARKHAM, JouHN R. A letter is a danger- 
ous thing. Msthd. 5:4 p18 Fall. 

More possible pitfalls listed in letters- 
to-the-editors columns including use of 
wrong address as an adultery trap. 

On the proper handling 
of Hispanic names. E&P 86:45 p41 
Oct. 31. 

Roserts, Lypia L. Short pieces have 
power. Writer 66:12 p415 Dec. 

How to prepare short feature articles. 


QUARTERLY 


STAFFORD, Bos. Local guild has own eth- 
ics code, but lets bosses “roll their own.” 
Guild Rep. 20:20 p2 Oct. 9. 

Code of professional ethics is announced 
by Cleveland guild after 18 months of 
work, 

STEWART, JoHN T. By-pass pastor for 
news. Quill 41:11 p7 Nov. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch church page 
editor advises go light on sermons and 
cover women’s groups. 

SWANSON, ROGER S. How we covered the 
Greenlease Case. Quill 41:12 p12 Dec. 
Kansas City Star staff faced many prac- 
tical and ethical problems in covering 
kidnapping-murder. 

Symposium. Scientists and the press. Bul. 
At. Sci. 9:9 p328 Nov. 

Discussion of ways to improve science 
reporting. 

WuytTe, Wo. H., Jr. You, too, can write 
the casual style. Harper’s 207:1241 p87 
Oct. 

Twelve devices of the New Yorker 
style. 


Education for Journalism 


AnonyMous. Jeuck tells central 4A’s 

training for advertising must be general. 
Ad. Age 24:42 pl Oct. 19. 
Chicago U. business dean declares es- 
sential problem in training advertising 
students is deciding on appropriate de- 
gree of specialization. 

BENTEL, Dwicut. Georgia U. dispute 

ends as regents fail to act. E&P 86:53 
p54 Dec. 26. 
Georgia U. “reorganizes” university pa- 
per as member of the regents attacks 
student publication for stand against 
segregation. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Accrediting 
body enlarged by ACEJ. E&P 86:42 
p64 Oct. 10. 

Blueprint of new board together with 
recent history of accrediting bodies. 
CRANFORD, ROBERT J. What high school 
seniors think of journalism. JQ 30:4 

p492 Fall. 

Survey among lowa high school seniors 
indicates scant and inaccurate knowl- 
edge about journalism careers. 

Lono, Howard R. Survey reveals what 
students should learn. Nat. Pub. 33:12 
p10, Nov. 

National poll of weeklies indicates ma- 

jority are satisfied with conventional 

type of curriculi involving about two 
2 
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years of liberal arts subjects and two 
years of journalism school subjects. 

SWINDLER, WILLIAM F. Exploring from an 
easy chair. Msthd. 5:4 p12 Fall. 
Description of background reading 
course in primary sources at Nebraska 
School of Journalism. 

Stone, C. HaRoLp. An objective person- 

nel study of metropolitan newspaper- 
men. JQ 30:4 p448 Fall. 
Study on two large midwestern dailies 
indicates objective tests would contrib- 
ute to the selection and placement of 
students and newspaper personnel. 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 
ANONYMOUS. American in Paris. Time 
62:21 p56 Nov. 23. 
Columnist wins vast following in Paris. 
—Battler below the border. Time 62:15 
p77 Oct. 12. 
Career of Rio editor Carlos Lacerda. 
—Interpreters needed. Time 62:23 p64 
Dec. 7 


IPI report concludes foreign news needs 
more interpretation. 

—Moscow does about-face toward west- 
ern newsmen. E&P 86:53 p52 Dec. 26. 
Details of news distribution to Moscow 
correspondents. 

—New London paper. Nswk. 42:19 p86 
Nov. 9. 

British publisher launches new daily. 

—Press control by bank exposed in Brazil. 
E&P 86:40 p11 Oct. 3. 

Editor charges Vargas regime invests in 
friendly newspapers to drive critical 
ones to the wall. 

BaTAL, JAMES. Behind the headlines in 
Egypt. Nieman Rpts. 7:4 p19 Oct. 
Censorship policy of Naguib regime in 
regard to both Egyptian and foreign 
press stories. 

CHARNLEY, MITCHELL V. The rise of the 
weekly magazine in Italy. JQ 30:4 p472 
Fall. 

Survey of the popular weekly which 
author finds is a thriving business in 
Italy. 

Erwin, Ray. Coy Chiang restricts news- 
men in Formosa. E&P 86:40 p70 Oct. 
3. 

U.P. newsmen quoted as finding Nation- 

alist Chinese authorities “have hundred 

fears of the news.” 
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GREEN, ROBERT C. Bodyguards a must 

for reporters in the Philippines. Guild 
Rep. 20:21 p4 Oct. 23. 
U. S. reporter tells of working problems 
and dangers of Philippine newspaper- 
men and relates them to the overall na- 
tional situation. 

Narayan, R. K. The fiction writer ia In- 
dia. Atlantic 192:4 p119 Oct. 

Writers need more buying readers in 
India today. 

PripeE, ARMISTEAD S. Emergent Africa 
and the Negro press. Nation 177:19 
p369 Nov. 7. 

More news of African affairs is needed. 

SyMonpDs, GENE. Mud and heads flow in 
Philippine election. E&P 86:46 pl4 
Nov. 7. 

Report on performance of press and 
politicians during Philippine presidential 
election. 

TELTSCH, KATHLEEN. UN efforts are re- 

vived on information codes. E&P 86:47 
p12 Nov. 14. 
Round-up of past efforts at press code 
writing in UN and a sketch of groups 
and politics affecting this area of activ- 
ity. 

WEBBER, ALAN C. Finds free lancing in 

Britain precarious gamble. Guild Rep. 
20:23 p4 Nov. 27. 
The rigors of grasping at on-the-spot 
jobs with American journalistic enter- 
prises in London as told by a sad vet- 
eran. 

WiLtens, Doris. Pride of empire inspires 
new London daily. E&P 86:47 p56 
Nov. 14, 


Government and Press 


ANONYMous. A day at the races. Time 
62:16 p59 Oct. 19. 
Suburban tabloid wins three-year cru- 
sade for N. Y. race track cleanup. 

—Correspondents’ view. Time 62:22 p52 
Nov. 20. 
N. Y. Times polls newsmen on “Mc- 
Carthyism.” 

—Eisenhower puts his O.K. on news 
leaks. E&P 86:40 p10 Oct. 3. 
President defends associates on after- 
math of “leak” of appointment of War- 
ren as Chief Justice of the U. S. 

—lIke gets impatient in cross-examination. 
E&P 86:47 pl2 Nov. 14. 
New device of “unofficial transcript” at 
presidential press conference is noted 


t 
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along with press and presidential joust- 

ing as a result of the “Brownell affair.” 

—Ike permits direct quotes on a press con- 
ference. USN&WR 35:26 p65 Dec. 25. 
Text of session with newspapermen. 

—‘Juvenile damn foolery.” Time 62:23 
p56 Dec. 7. 

U. of Ga. weekly excites regent-publish- 
er’s wrath in advocating end of segrega- 
tion. 

—Off the beat. Nswk. 42:21 p88 Nov. 23. 
Decorum in press conference discussed 
after Ike is badgered on White case. 

—Reporter hits new censorship trend in 
Korea. E&P 86:46 p13 Nov. 7. 

—The ASNE report on Wechsler case. 
Nieman Rpts. 7:4 p25 Oct. 

Majority report followed here by com- 
ment of four committee members who 
dissented. 

—The loud leak. Nswk. 42:15 p58 Oct. 
12. 

Issue of “leaks” to friendly papers faces 
Eisenhower administration. 

—The march of the news: fencing lesson. 
USN&WR 35:21 p2 Nov. 20. 

Press conferences have become duels be- 
tween Ike and reporters. 

—The President & the press. Time 62:17 
p61 Oct. 26. 

Administration fails to use press ade- 
quately to inform the public. 

BENTON, WILLIAM. Secrecy and security; 

a people’s advocate. E&P 86:40 p32 
Oct. 3. 
Second of series by former assistant sec- 
retary of state discussing national and 
international organizational news re- 
strictions. 

BuTLer, JaMEs J. Shanley administers 
new information code. E&P 86:47 pil 
Nov. 14. 

Information on appeal procedure of 
Eisenhower administration’s press code. 

—Washington news mill gets all fouled up. 

E&P 86:43 p11 Oct. 17. 
Cases of news release mistakes by ad- 
ministration that allegedly has some re- 
porters feeling that a central news re- 
lease office might be an improvement. 

CaTeR, Secretary Dulles and 
the press. Rep. 9:8 p22 Nov. 10. 
Problems in “interpreting” the Secretary 
of State. 

LascH, ROBERT. “I see by the papers.” 

Prog. 17:11 p14 Nov. 

ASNE report on Wechsler-McCarthy 
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case shows failure to understand First 
Amendment. 

LIBERMAN, Sit. When McCarthy probe be- 

comes local story. E&P 86:52 pl2 Dec. 
19. 
How the Asbury Park, N. J., Press cov- 
ered the Fort Monmouth “current espi- 
onage” investigation in light of its local 
responsibilities only to have story turn 
into one of “potential espionage.” 

MILLER, WILLIAM Lee. Can government 
be “merchandised”? Rep. 9:7 p11 Oct. 
27. 

Growing role of public relations men in 
government. 

MENEES, CHARLES. Eisenhower's press 

policy aids public, Hagerty says. E&P 
86:48 p9 Nov. 21. 
Sigma Delta Chi in convention adopts 
report on freedom of the press with one 
modification suggested by President's 
press secretary. 

Mo R. “Excessive abuse.” Nswk. 42: 
22 pli12 Nov. 30. 

Reporters unfair to Ike in conduct, re- 
porting of press conferences. 

Oakes, JoHN B. The dangerous obliga- 

tions of a mnewspaperman. Nieman 
Rpts. 7:4 p3 Oct. 
N. Y. Times editorial writer tags Sen. 
McCarthy “acute threat” to press free- 
dom in his efforts to influence advertis- 
ing of critical papers and by conduct in 
Wechsler case. 

Scott, JANET. How crazy can they get? 
Nation 177:24 p509 Dec. 12. 

Reporter, fired after red probe, tells her 
story. 

JaMes R. An historical sum- 

mary of some of the conflicts between 

the press and legislative branches of 
government. Nieman Rpts. 7:4 p29 

Oct 


Washington Post editor cites and com- 
ments on cases beginning in England in 
1695 up to La Prensa case in 1949, in- 
cluding N. Y. Times case involving Sen- 
ate committee in 1915. 

—Wechsler interrogation is peril to press 
freedoms. Guild Rep. 20:24 p3 Dec. 11. 
Expansion of ASNE minority report po- 
sition is made by Washington Post edi- 
tor. 


History and Biography 
ALLEN, 'L. H. Colonial printers ply trade 
in old Williamsburg, Va. Inland Prtr. 
132:2 p39 Nov. 


Articles in American Magazines 


Feature with illustrations of reproduced 
colonial printing shop. 

AnonyMous. A day for journalism to re- 
member. Life 35:24 p41 Dec. 14. 
Honoring St. Louis Post-Dispatch on its 
75th birthday. 

—Crusader at work. Time 62:25 p53 Dec. 
21. 

Tribute to St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

—Seltzer of Cleveland. Nswk. 42.20 p88 
Nov. 16. 

Press editor is first and last a newspa- 
perman. 

CarTER, Hoppinc. An editor in a storm. 
Sat. Rev. 36:50 p23 Dec. 12. 

Review of James Wechsler’s autobiog- 
raphy. 

Depmon, Emmett. The flowering of Chi- 
cago. Sat. Rev. 36:41 p9 Oct. 10. 
Literary journalists exploit Chicago's 
raw materials to win worldwide fame. 

DeEVoTo, BERNARD. The easy chair: “Al- 
ways be drastically independent.” Har- 
per’s 207:1243 p42 Dec. 

Tribute to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

LieBLING, A. J. The wayward press: Of 
yesteryear. New Ykr. 29:38 p97 Nov. 
7, 29:38 p78 Nov. 14, 29:38 p197 Nov. 
21, 29:38 p83 Nov. 28. 

Changes in New York press since 1933. 

Moore, Leste. This is the way it all be- 
gan. Msthd. 5:4 p8 Fall. 

Comment on the formation of the Na- 
tional Conference of Editorial Writers 
in 1947 with attention to personalities. 

Murpuy, Lawrence W. A new sidelight 

on Benjamin Franklin Bache. JQ 30:4 
p501 Fall. 
Business ethics of journals close to fed- 
eral government in national capital in 
Philadelphia in 1794 illustrated by Sen- 
ate document. 

SCHLESINGER, ARTHUR, JR. A modern 
man’s progress. New Rep. 129:15 p16 
Nov. 9. 

Review of “The Age of Suspicion” by 
N. Y. Post Editor James Wechsler. 

WERTENBAKER, CHARLES. The world on 
his back. New Ykr. 29:45 p28 Dec. 26. 
Profile of Edward R. Murrow of CBS. 

WINSLow, HENRY F. George S. Schuyler: 
Fainting traveler. Midwest Journal 5:2 
p24 Summer. 

Woopsury, C. To be part, take part. Na- 
tion’s Bus. 41:10 p28 Oct. 

Washington correspondent Paul Wooton 
makes service a way of life. 
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ANONYMousS. Current contract minimums 
listed for reporters and photographers. 
Guild Rep. 20:23 p6 Nov. 27. 
Minimum called for by Newspaper 
Guild contracts on 168 papers listed in 
descending order. 

—Last not heard of news strike. 
WR 35:26 p70 Dec. 25. 
Prediction of law changes, suits, and 
policy changes. 

—Minneapolis papers sold over the coun- 
ter. E&P 86:53 p10 Dec. 26. 

Effects and issues involved in truck driv- 
ers strike against the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune. 

—N. Y. union members in solid ranks as 
11-day news blackout ends. Guild Rep. 
20:24 pl Dec. 11. 

Union point of view together with com- 
plete settlement summary of New York 
City engravers strike. 

—One, then none. Nswk. 42:23 p48 Dec. 
7. 

Photoengravers strike brings closing of 
all N. Y. dailies. 

—Strike in New York. Time 62:23 p62 
Dec. 7. 

Herald Tribune backs struck papers by 
not publishing. 

—Strike in New York (Contd.). 
62:24 p88 Dec. 14. 

Loss to publishers, unions, public. as- 
sessed in second week of N. Y. strike. 
—Strike’s end. Time 62:25 p53 Dec. 21. 
N. Y. dailies publish biggest editions as 

11-day strike ends. 

BROWN, Rosert U. Shop talk at thirty. 

E&P 86:50 p68 Dec. 5. 
Description and history of Danish com- 
pulsory arbitration agreement between 
newspapers and employees in effect since 
1937. 


USN& 


Time 


Magazines 


ALLEN, FREDERICK Lewis. An _ editor’s 
creed. Atlantic 192:6 p46 Dec. 

Retired editor of Harper's states its pur- 
poses. 

ANONYMOUS. Consumer magazine pub- 
lishers going into trade paper field, Ber- 
nard Gallagher says. Ad. Age 24:43 p2 
Oct. 26. 

—Dell quits MPA after Wertham’s blast 
at comics. Ad. Age 24:43 pl Nov. 23. 
Comic publishing company leaves pub- 
lishers’ association and withdraws ad 
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from Saturday Evening Post after article 

brands comics “primers for crime.” 

—Encounter across the seas. Time 162:14 
p46 Oct. 5. 

New transatlantic literary magazine, 
Encounter, is born. 

—Fuller calls postal rate hikes the worst 

danger in publishing history. Ad. Age 
24:41 pl Oct. 12. 
Points of view of members of the Maga- 
zine Publishers Association to proposed 
rate readjustments of the Post Office 
Department in considerable detail. 

—New blood. Nswk. 42:26 p62 Dec. 28. 
Former Chronicle editor takes over ail- 
ing Collier’s. 

—New World. Nswk. 42:18 p57 Nov. 2. 
U. N. World—renamed World—angles 
for international-minded U. S. readers. 

MANNES, Marya. Any resemblance... 
lady editor. Rep. 9:8 p32 Nov. 10. 
Full life of a woman’s magazine editor. 

ROLAND, ALBERT. Remodeling a magazine 

takes thought and work. Quill 41:11 

pi2 Nov. 

Changing a magazine from routine ways 

after study of their readers still takes 

editorial teamwork. 


Miscellaneous 


ANONYMOUS. Censorship by contract. 
Time 62:17 p61 Oct. 26. 

Press rejects Kinsey's demand to “clear” 
lecture stories. 

—Dollar here, dollar there. 
29:34 p32 Oct. 10. 
Bonanza Bills-Lucky Bucks promotion 
campaign of N. Y. Mirror and News. 

—New York probe of charity drives finds 
many costs, few good works. Ad. Age 
24:51 p45 Dec. 21. 

—The man who talked. Time 62:21 p55 
Nov. 23. 

Reader’s Digest unwittingly publishes a 
hoax. 

CRUTTENDEN, CHaRLES H. Says hard 
cliche is here to stay. Guild Rep. 20:23 
p5 Nov. 27. 

Announcement of the new “Cliche Re- 
peater Portable.” 

ROSENTHAL, HAROLD. Baseball, books and 
backaches. Sat. Rev. 36:40 p17 Oct. 3. 
Demand for “statistics” puts new bur- 
dens on sports writers. 

Wuite, Davip M. Mr. Bennett and Mr. 
Greeley visit. Nieman Rpts. 7:3 p22 

Oct. 

Traveling fellow finds authorities strictly 


New Ykr. 
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limit use of 4-D and also circumscribe 
travel in Stixvania. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 


Anonymous. Agency head calls claims of 
multiple readership “folly.” Ad. Age 
24:42 pl Oct. 19. 

A. W. Lewin warns publishers on exag- 
gerating results of readership studies. 
—Controllers devise method of determin- 
ing unit costs. E&P 86:45 p7 Oct. 31. 

Method of cost analysis based on two- 
service theory described by committee 
of the Southern Newspaper Publishers 

Association. 

—Latin American postal rates to increase 
Nov. 1. Ad. Age 24:41 pl Oct. 12. 
Treaty and postal union background of 
international mail rates. 

—Merger points to typeless printing. Bus. 
Wk. 1267 p118 Dec. 12. 

Offset press firm acquires new facilities. 

—Opelousas daily uses typewriter for off- 
set print. Nat. Pub. 34:1 p6 Dec. 
Story and pictures of how Louisiana 
daily changed over to right and left elec- 
tronic justifying typewriters for offset 
printing. 

—Scripps and Howard. Fortune 48:4 
p167 Oct. 

Younger blood reaches heart of press 
empire. 

—7 New York newspapers are suspended 

by strike. E&P 86:50 p7 Dec. 5. Also 
E&P 86:51 p7 Dec. 12. 
Variety of data on strike and its effects 
including chronology, advertising ar- 
rangements, staff stand-by orders and 
public reaction. 

—Survey returns on questionnaire to de- 
termine 2nd class mail use. Nat. Pub. 
34:1 p19 Dec. 

Results of NEA survey for 772 weeklies, 
44 semi-weeklies and 44 dailies. 

—What’s paper worth? Broker has for- 
mula. E&P 86:44 p47 Oct. 24. 

Marion R. Krehbiel sketches out four 
“yardsticks” on which to base selling 
price of medium size dailies. 


BRANDENBURG, GeEorGE A. Out of debt, 
Chicago News looks ahead. E&P 86:44 
p9 Oct. 24, 

General figures and statistics showing 
growth of individual John S. Knight pa- 
pers in Chicago, Detroit, and Miami. 


Articles in American Magazines 


THACKREY, T. O. The Compass story— 

some lessons learned in failure. E&P 
86:53 p9 Dec. 26. 
Economic and management facts of life 
learned in the battle to start a New 
York City daily by the editor and pub- 
lisher. 


Pictorial Journalism 
ANONYMOUS. Photo posed? AP captions 
will say so. E&P 86:46 p57 Nov. 7. 

AP instructions on requirements and 
ethics of good picture captions. 
James L. Ideal facilities 
mapped for Orioles’ ball park. E&P 86: 
46 p38 Nov. 7. 
Specifications of equipment and facilities 
needed for picture coverage of major 
night sporting events. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 

ApaMs, CHARLES L. Advertising in Russia 
— infinitesimal but growing with con- 
sumer goods volume. PI 245:3 p43 Oct. 
16. 

Full-color display ads appear for con- 
sumer goods. Three reproductions of 
black and white ads included. 

ANONYMOUS. Editors size up the elections. 
USN&WR 35:20 p26 Nov. 13. 
Newsmen in seven states analyze and 
predict. 

—lIdeological indoctrination. Bhnd. the 
Irn. Crtn. 2:10 p40 Oct. 

Courses, textbooks and methods used to 
imbue Soviet attitudes in schools in 
Communistic countries. 

—New York: nightmare. 
p29 Dec. 14. 

Effect of newspaper strike on New 
Yorkers. 

—Strange case of two traitors. USN&WR 
35:14 p22 Oct. 2. 

Newsmen Winnington, Burchett aid the 
Communists. 

BERNSTEIN, MARVER H. Political ideas of 

selected American business journals. 
POQ 17:2 p258 Summer. 
Examination of business publications for 
evidence of the unstated political as- 
sumptions and ideas towards democratic 
thought. 

FREIDSON, EvioT. The relation of the so- 
cial situation of contact to the media in 
mass communication. POQ 17:2 p230 
Summer. 

Study of the effect of the “social life of 
the audience” on response to mass com- 
munications. 


Nswk. 42:24 
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JANoWITZ, Morris and Marvick, DWaINeE. 

Authoritarianism and political behavior. 
POQ 17:2 p185 Summer. 
Exploration of the relationship of au- 
thoritarian traits to political behavior 
using slogan response techniques on a 
nation-wide foreign policy sample. 

Lane, RoBert E. Law and opinion in the 

business community. POQ 17:2 p239 
Summer. 
Impact of restrictive legislation on the 
business community and evidences indi- 
cating that rift between the two is being 
repaired without abandonment of the 
measures. 

MCFapDEN, Tom J. News agencies and 
propaganda in five Arab states. JQ 30:4 
p482 Fall. 

Comments on the relationship of gov- 
ernment to public opinion in Egypt, 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon and Syria. 

MILLER, WILLIAM Lee. Can government 
be “merchandized”? Rep. 9:7 pll Oct. 
27. 

Growing role of public relations men in 
government. 

SHUEY, AUDREY M. Stereotyping of ne- 
groes and whites: An analysis of maga- 
zine pictures. POQ 17:2 p281 Summer. 

STEDMAN, Murray S., Jr. A group inter- 

pretation of politics. POQ 17:2 p218 
Summer. 
Discussion of the use of techniques in- 
cluding quantitative public opinion de- 
vices which have had an effect on polit- 
ical scientists in the U. S. 

SUCHMAN, Epwarp A., with GoOLDSEN, 

Rose K., and WILLIAMS, RoBIN M., Jr. 
Attitudes toward the Korean war. POQ 
17:2 p171 Summer. 
Study of relationship of Korean atti- 
tudes to ideological convictions and 
knowledge of 4,585 male students in 11 
universities. 


Taytor, I. J. Can the polls be trusted? 
Am. Merc. 77:12 p135 Dec. 


Polls are still unreliable as measures of 
public opinion. 


Public Relations 
AnonyMous. A PR battle is joined over 
higher posta! rates; its outcome may af- 
fect advertising costs, volume. Tide 27: 
24 p25 Oct. 24. 
The arguments and techniques of both 
sides outlined for the coming battle over 
post office department rates. 
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—Milton Biow says he paid Samish $100,- 

000 to hold Schenley account. Ad. Age 
24:44 pl Nov. 2. (See also Ad. Age’s 
Nos. Nov. 9, 16, 23). 
Income tax evasion suit reveals agency 
paid lobbyist through friends and rela- 
tives in order to get liquor company ac- 
count. 

—PR society will make study of Samish 
affair. Ad. Age 24:51 pl Dec. 21. 
Claim of membership for convicted lob- 
byist in PRSA leads to demands for 
study. 

—PR turns hoax into bonanza. Tide 27: 
27 p28 Dec. 5. 

Reader’s Digest and Random House an- 
nounce spy hoax put over on them and 
find readers are sympathetic. 

Hyman, S. E., and McKetway, S. C. On- 
ward and upward with business and sci- 
ence: The time capsule. New Ykr. 29: 
42 p194 Dec. 5. 

How public relations idea blossomed at 
New York World’s Fair. 

Merry, Bit. How about us, professor? 
Quill 41:11 p11 Nov. 

Public relations publications as a field 
discussed by recent graduate. 

MILLER, WILLIAM Lee. Can government 
be “merchandised”? Rep. 9:7 p11 Oct. 
27. 

Growing role of public relations men in 
government. 

Pastorius, ToM. Sports editors value sim- 
pler virtues in college publicists—and 
plenty of ’em. Quill 41:11 p8 Nov. 
Brief, truthful accounts of college sports 
is what editors want from college publi- 
cists, Ohio Wesleyan athletic PR man 
says. 

RINGER, BENJAMIN B. The changing pat- 
tern of recruitment in public relations. 
Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 9:12 p3 Dec. 
Backgrounds including age, education 
and level of entry into PR of 102 “pub- 
lic relations counsels” in New York 
area. 

SeLtzer, Louis B. Community planning 
—another aspect of community rela- 
tions. Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 9:11 pl Nov. 
Corporations must depend on more than 
words in their relations with the people 
and helping build better communities is 
one of the best ways. 

TRENBETH, RICHARD P. Art merry- 

round. Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 9:12 p7 Dec. 

How the Chicago Art Institute thanked 
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its contributors and workers after a 
campaign. 


Radio and Television 

ABRAMSON, MarTIN. WLW—Voice of the 
Midwest. Coronet 35:1 p123 Nov. 
Public service and showmanship are 
given credit for success of Cincinnati 
station. 

ALIsKY, MARVIN. Educational broadcast- 
ing in Mexico. Journal of AERT 13:2 
p18 Nov. 

Ministry of Education and National 
University play important roles. 

—Mexico’s “National Hour” has 100 per- 
cent radio coverage. Nieman Rpts. 7:4 
p17 Oct. 

Mexican government every Sunday eve- 
ning broadcasts a progress report over 
all stations in the country. 

ANoNyMous. A landmark in radio re- 
search. Bdestng. 45:24 p97 Dec. 14. 
Politz study emphasizes the people’s re- 
liance on radios; the concept of “mul- 
tiple attention” is credited with much of 
radio’s success. 

—Cool, young voice. Nswk. 42:24 p82 
Dec. 14. 

Personality sketch of ABC newsman 
Austin Kiplinger. 

—Diary of a TV drama. Sponsor 7:21 
p32 Oct. 19. 

Behind-the-scenes story of the step-by- 
step production of a program, including 
budget facts and figures. 

—Earl Mann: Can baseball survive TV? 

Bus. Wk. 1266 p100 Dec. 5. 
Atlanta baseball executive promises to 
permit televising half of home games, 
provided fans purchase specified number 
of “Booster Books.” 

—85 Timebuyers. Sponsor 7:23 p38 Nov. 
16. 

Survey discloses information about time- 
buyers, including their educational back- 
grounds. 

—"“Eves of conscience.” Nswk. 42:23 p65 

Murrow’s program is credited with stir- 
ring up enough viewer interest in the 
Radulovich case to lead to reversal of 
policy by the Air Force. 

—Farm radio and TV. Sponsor 7:21 p69 
Oct. 19. 

Series of related articles, including re- 
view of farm programs aired by a num- 
ber of TV stations. 


Articles in American Magazines 


—FCC approval clears way for compat- 
ible TV color. Bdcstng. 45:25 p27 Dec. 
21. 

Six commissioners announce favorable 
decision. 

—FCC won't protect stations against loss. 
E&P 86:48 p45 Nov. 21. 
Commissioner tells broadcasters it is not 
FCC’s responsibility to curtail competi- 
tion. 

—Growing up with TV in Video Town, 
U.S.A. Bdestng. 45:14 p88 Oct. 5. 
Summary and statistical tables give in- 
formation on TV viewing trends in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 

—Guest in the house. Nswk. 42:15 p64 
Oct. 12. 

New TV program by Edward R. Mur- 
row receives favorable appraisal. 

—How one station uses facsimile. Bdcstng. 
45:25 p77 Dec. 21. 

Rock Island TV station makes effective 
use of fax pictures. 

—Humble or nothing. Time 52:18 p80 
Nov. 2. 

Godfrey pulls off “history’s most public 
firing.” 

—NAEB finds TV ads up 7% in New 
York. Bdcestng. 45:21 p42 Nov. 23. 
Smythe directs third annual survey of 
all TV programs for one week. News 
programs total 8 percent of total time. 

—Needling the Reds by radio. Bdcstng. 
45:21 p85 Nov. 23. 

Radio Free Europe offers to send 40 
washing machines to Czechoslovakian 
housewives. 

—Newscasters advised to boot out uneth- 
ical. E&P 86:45 p40 Oct. 31. 

President of NARTB advises RTNDA 
members to clean their house and to 
seek equal privileges with other media. 

—News shows: continuous cost study. TV 

10:12 p13 Dec. 
Costs of nine TV newscasts are ana- 
lyzed, and news programs are recom- 
mended as “one of the strongest areas 
of local programming.” 

—Nighttime radio tops morning audience 
—Katz. Bdestng. 45:18 p27 Nov. 2. 
Agency’s study finds that—despite TV— 
radio listening is higher in the evening 
than in the early morning. 

—1953: A year of great expansion. Bd- 
cstng. 45:26 p76 Dec. 28. 

Year-end review of the broadcasting in- 
dustry. 
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—157 million feet of stock TV film: Are 
you getting the most out of it? Sponsor 
7:25 p38 Dec. 14. 

Somewhat detailed guide of stock film 
footage is given. 

—Pain. Nswk. 42:22 p90 Nov. 30. 
Editors criticize and producers defend 
“agony” programs on which guests tell 
their hard-luck stories. 


—Pay-as-you-see TV. Bus. Wk. 1266 p29 
Dec. 5. 


Initial test of new Telemeter system. 

—Practice cameras at peanut prices. Bd- 
estng. 45:25 p87 Dec. 21. 

Dummy cameras are made for instruc- 
tional purposes. 

—Radio station income equal to daily’s in 
1951. E&P 86:51 p30 Dec. 12. 
Figures submitted to FCC by Tampa 
firm are analyzed. 

—Radio-TV newsmen protest barriers to 
free speech. Bdcstng. 45:18 p34 Nov. 2. 
Developments at annual news directors’ 
conference are summarized. 

—RCA tapes video color; early utilization 
seen. Bdestng. 45:19 p42 Nov. 9. 
Sarnoff tells of achievements of RCA 
scientists in tape recording TV pictures. 

—Report looks at 1953 information situa- 
tion. RTNDA Bul. 7:2 p2 Nov. 
National committee reports progress in 
fight for freedom of information. 

—RIAS: The voice East Germany believes. 
Rep. 9:8 p28 Nov. 10. 
American-sponsored station is applaud- 
ed for effective work. 

—Sarnoff sees taped TV at low cost in 2 
years. Bdcstng. 45:23 p31 Dec. 7. 
Experts predict tape will replace kine- 
scope recordings. 

—SDX members pledge all-out fight for 
equal news access for radio-TV. Bdcst- 
ng. 45:20 p40 Nov. 16. 

Journalism fraternity adopts report call- 
ing for continuing campaign to break 
down barriers on news coverage. 

—Sky’s the limit in TV. USN&WR 35:22 
p40 Nov. 27. 

Facts and figures are cited in regard to 
soaring expenses in producing television 
programs. 

—Spots in their eyes. Nswk. 42:21 p92 
Nov. 23. 

British White Paper sets forth compro- 
mise plan for carefully controlled com- 
mercial television. 
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—Television: distant color. Nswk. 42:23 
p71 Dec. 7. 

Forecast of the future of color TV is 
presented, including plans of major 
companies. 

—The country’s first educational TV sta- 
tion. Television 10:10 p26 Oct. 
Houston station draws applause for pio- 
neer work. 

—Three year media trend: the big switch. 
Television 10:10 p38 Oct. 

Of the 50 top advertisers, 34 are in- 
creasing their TV expenditures. 

—Touchdowns, TV, and the law. Bus. 
Wk. 1264 p32 Nov. 21. 

Philadelphia judge hands down signifi- 
cant decision on telecasting of football 
games. 

—TV and teachers team up. Life 35:23 
p71 Dec. 7. 

Educational offerings of five TV stations 
are sampled. 

—What to do? Nswk. 42:15 p58 Oct. 5. 
Chicago TV stations disagree as to ad- 
visability of turning cameras on woman 
threatening to jump from 22nd floor. 

—Who listens ... where... when... 
why. Sponsor 7:25 p27 Dec. 14. 

Poliiz study results in very favorable 
appraisal of radio in TV areas. 

Beatty, J. Frank. Building the UHF 
audience. Bdcstng. 45:21 p88 Nov. 23. 
Techniques and devices used by several 
stations are summarized. 

Brown, Ropert U. Shop talk at thirty. 
E&P 86:44 p64 Oct. 24. 

Editor quotes editorials critical of radio 
and TV news coverage. 


Byron, James A. TV drama vs. taste. 
Quill 41:12 p9 Dec. 
Texas news editor finds some viewers 
criticize “poor taste” in news films of 
tragic incidents. 


Cone, Famrrax M. The magazine concept 
must win out. TV 10:12 p13 Dec. 
Advertising agency executive urges new 
concept, with TV stations to be in full 
charge of programs and commercial 
sponsors to be rotated. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION. 
Report and order approving compatible 
color television. Bdcstng. 45:25 p58-A 
Dec. 21. 

Eight-page supplement gives full text. 


GatnFortT, JoHN. The inside story of col- 
or TV. Reader’s Digest 63:380 p53 
Dec. 
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Brief history of cooperative development 
of color TV is given followed by state- 
ment on present status and future pros- 
pects. 

GoraLski, Ropert. Commercial radio in 
Japan. Bdestng. 45:14 p82 Oct. 5. 
Commercial broadcasters are now in 
third year of competing with the Japa- 
nese government's broadcasting corpora- 
tion (NHK). 

Gross, Jack J. Turning an idea into a 
print. Bdcstng. 45:15 p90 Oct. 90. 
Producer gives step-by-step report on the 
making of a TV film. 

HERMAN, GEORGE. Korean lesson: How 

not to cover a war. Bdcstng. 45:23 p97 
Dec. 7. 
CBS news veteran says radio was badly 
discriminated against in Korean War 
and urges radio industry to plan for the 
future. 

La Cossitt, Henry. TV's most surprising 
hit. Sat. Ev. Post 226:20 p38 Nov. 14. 
Weekly religious program is aired on 
125 TV stations. 

MaINn, ARTHUR R. McCarthy's windfall: 
Robert E. Lee and the F.C.C. Nation 
177:25 p546 Dec. 19. 

Strong criticism of McCarthy, new FCC 
Commissioner, and “Facts Forum.” 

MANNES, Marya. The children’s hour. 
Rep. 9:7 p38 Oct. 27. 

BBC is praised for quality of its TV 
programs for children. 

Moskowi1z, MILToNn. Alas, poor Eng- 
land! Commercials are coming. Nation 
177:21 p425 Nov. 21. 

Britain debates merit of commercial 
television. 

Murrow, Epwarp R. The press in today’s 
society. Bdcstng. 45:23 p89 Dec. 7. 
Comments on New York strike and im- 
portance of newspapers are printed. 

O'Connor, Epwin. Do they want it dull? 
Life 35:18 p109 Nov. 2. 

British television programs compared 
with those in the United States. 

PAULU, BuRTON. Televising the Minneap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra. Q of FR&T 
8:2 p157 Winter. 

Procedures in televising concerts are 
summarized, with suggestions given for 
other groups. 

Quinn, ELaIne and Barrow, Joun. Ding 
Dong School. Coronet 35:1 p46 Nov. 
Woman educator has remarkable suc- 
cess with TV program for children. 


Articles in American Magazines 


REED, What's right and wrong with 

radio news. Bdcstng. 45:22 p94 Nov. 
30. 
Kansas editor reports on informal poll 
of opinions of fifty men concerning ra- 
dio news; suggestions for improvement 
are given. 

Rute, JoHn T. Movies and TV. Atlantic 
192:4 p55 Oct. 

Television is seen as a powerful force 
that will save movies rather than de- 
stroy them. 

SCANLON, WALTER A. TV films need mer- 
chandising. Bdcstng. 45:15 p98 Oct. 12. 
Specific suggestions are given for eight 
ways to merchandise a television film 
program. 

ScHRAMM, WILBUR. Television predictions 
based on research. Journal of AERT 
13:2 p12 Nov. 

Educators are asked to make good use 
of research in developing the best pos- 
sible use of TV. 

SELDES, GiLBERT. At home with Edward 
Murrow. Sat. Rev. 36:45 p37 Nov. 7. 
Reviewer believes Murrow’s “Person to 
Person” program fails to achieve its 
goal. 

SINCLAIR, CHARLES. Is TV over-commer- 
cialized? Sponsor 7:25 p27 Dec. 14. 
Special survey finds 60 percent of group 
of agency, station and businessmen be- 
lieving TV is over-commercialized. 

TayLor, EpMuND. RIAS: The voice East 


Germany believes. Rep. 9:8 p28 Nov. 
10. 


Berlin radio station proving highly ef- 
fective. 

TayLor, TiM. This is Edward R. Murrow. 
Coronet 35:2 p114 Dec. 
Personality sketch of CBS newsman. 


Wacker, C. Lester. How to stop objec- 

tionable TV commercials. Reader’s Di- 
gest 63:379 p71 Nov. 
“Blab-Off,” inexpensive device, is sold to 
viewers who want to eliminate audio 
portion of any TV commercials they 
dislike. 

Wacker, Jerry. Color TV from tape; 
a pictures” next? E&P 86:50 p40 


Sarnoff tells of RCA method, using 
magnetic tape a half-inch wide. 

WeEIss, RICHARD M. Making TV news un- 
derstandable. Bdcstng. 45:15 p78 Oct. 
19. 
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Member of St. Louis TV news staff pre- 
sents suggestions for making TV news 
programs more interesting and informa- 
tive. 

WricHT, Sy_via. Commentators: female 
of the species. Rep. 9:6 p32 Oct. 13. 
Sketches of a few of the more than 800 
women broadcasters are given. 


Survey Techniques and Media Analysis 


BELSON, WILLIAM A. The effect on recall 

of changing the position of a radio ad- 
vertisement. Jrnl. of Applied Psychol- 
ogy 37:5 p402 Oct. 
Investigation carried out in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, indicates that reaction of listener 
interfered more with perception inter- 
ruption placement of item than at nor- 
mal position. 


FREEMAN, Howarp E. A note on the pre- 
diction of who votes. POQ 17:2 p288 
Summer. 

Washington State survey used on basis 
of sample taken in Washington, Colo- 
roda, lowa and Minnesota. 


Gatiup, Georce. The future direction of 
election polling. POQ 17:2 p202 Sum- 
mer. 

Discussion of “pinpoint” sampling tech- 
nique as used in recent elections with 
comments on its usefulness. 


GraHAM, RoBerT. Adman’s nightmare: Is 
the prune a witch? Rep. 9:6 p27 Oct. 
13. 

Motivational research comes to adver- 
tising. 


MENZEL, HERBERT. A new coefficient for 
scalogram analysis. POQ 17:2 p268 
Summer. 

Description of simple formula which 
will correct error of the coefficient of 
reproducibility. 


STERN, Eric, and KELLER, SUZANNE. 
Spontaneous group references in 
France. POQ 17:2 p208 Summer. 
Analysis of group association data gath- 
ering technique by testing in different 
culture situation. 


TayLor, WILSON L. “Cloze procedure”: A 

new tool for measuring readability. JQ 
30:4 p415 Fall. 
Comprehensive statement of new re- 
search method along with comparison 
of results with two other readability for- 
mulas. 


A Selected Bibliography 
From European Journals 


October, November and December 1953 
Edited by Instituut voor Perswetenschap 


aan de Universiteit van Amsterdam 
Assisted by F. Haiderer and E. Fenkart (Aus- 
tria); Marvin Alisky, Indiana (Latin America) 


During the last quarter of the year the new London daily, the Recorder, ap- 
peared in the streets. In content and form it does not differ much from other 
London newspapers. According to latest reports the Recorder is still losing money. 

The British government issued a “White Paper’ on commercial TV. It was 
favorably received by the House of Commons. 

In Germany, government plans for a ministry of information caused great 
alarm in the press and among political parties. Memories of Nazi information 
ministries were still fresh. The plan was abandoned. 

Publications cited: DZ, Die Deutsche Zeitung, Organ der deutschen Presse (Bielefeld); E, L’Echo de 
la Presse et de la Publicite (Paris); FIEJ, Federation Internationale des Editeurs de Journaux et Publi- 
cations, bulletin d’informations (Paris); FZV, Der Fach-und Zeitschriftenverleger (Vienna); HA, His- 
pano Americano (Mexico City); IPI, 1. P. I. Report, Bulletin of the International Press Institute 
(Zurich); IPP, Ireland’s Press and Printing; DJ, De Journalist, orgaan van de Federatie van Neder- 
landse Journalisten (Amsterdam); NDP, De Nederlandse Dagbladpers 1945, mededelingen (Haarlem); 


NNP, De Nederlandsche Nieuwsblad Pers (The Hague); RT, Radio Television (Vienna); RMT, Radio- 
mania Television (Havana); T, Todo (Mexico City); VU, Vida Universitaria (Monterrey, Mexico); 


WPN, World’s Press News (London); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag (Wiesbaden). 


Advertising 

ANONYMOUS. Act at once: Advertising’s 

critics must be answered, Clubs declare. 
WPN 50:1281 p3 Oct. 2. 
New demands for action against the 
critics of advertising and against uneth- 
ical advertising practices were made at 
the Advertising Clubs Conference. 

—Dritte Dimension hielt in der schwed- 
ischen Presse ihren Einzug. ZV 50:20 
p605 Oct. 31. 

Svenska Dagbladet introduces 3D in ad- 
vertising. 

—Newspapers get most of 1953 press ad 

budget rise. WPN 50:1289 p22 Nov. 
27. 
Purchase of display advertising space in- 
creased 25%. Magazines are still on top. 
Most of the increase however went into 
newspapers. 

—When JWT inspired the Mirror. WPN 
$0:1286 p3 Nov. 6. 


_ Seiten in Tageszeitungen. 


Cecil King, chairman of the Daily Mir- 

ror, pays tribute to advertising. 

—Worledge wants £3,000—for a new 
idea in advertising education. WPN 50: 
1281 p6 Oct. 2. 

Because of the difficulty in obtaining 

first class instructors, recording on tape 

and film of a series of lectures by top 
men is proposed. 

D. Ein Inseratenboykott. BSV 340 p468 
Nov. 

Movie theater boycotts newspaper which 

criticized theater management. 

Hayes, FRANK. For success in “smalls” 
make service and selling the keywords. 
WPN 50:1281 p38 Oct. 2. 

Principles of classified advertising. 
NEITZEL, Kurt. Vorbildliche Anzeigen- 
ZV 50:19 
p564 Oct. 15 and 50:20 p590 Oct. 31. 
The lay-out of advertisements in news- 
papers. 


Circulation 

Anonymous. Bild-Zeitung is first German 
daily to top million sale. WPN 50:1281 
p39 Oct. 2. 

German tabloid has great success. 

—Bildzeitung—jetzt iiber eine Million 
Auflage. ZV 50:19 p572 Oct. 15. 
Hamburg tabloid Bildzeitung reaches 
million circulation. 

—Brittain reports on Recorder’s progress. 
WPN 50:1287 p3 Nov. 13. 

After two weeks of publishing, the Re- 
corder sells more than 100,000. 

—Coope wins big support for ABC in 
membership drive. WPN 50:1284 p3 
Oct. 23. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulation is en- 
joying a membership boom. 

—Die Auflageentwicklung der deutschen 
Presse von II/52 bis I1/53. ZV 50:18 
p554 Sept. 30. 

Development of German press circula- 
tions between February 1952 and Feb- 
ruary 1953. 

—The latest net sales figures released. 
WPN 50:1285 pXI Oct. 30. 

Table of the latest figures released by 
the French Audit Bureau of Circulations 
(Office de Justification de la Diffusion). 

—Le Parisien Libéré. WPN 50:1282 p28 
Oct. 9. 

Parisien Libéré publishes second circu- 
lation study on basis of 1953 sales. 

—Le tirage des quotidiens de Paris en 
Aout 1953. E 8:236 p7 Oct. 30. 
Circulation figures for Paris dailies in 
August. 

SCRUTINEER. The British Sunday press. 
WPN 50:1290 p20 Dec. 4. 

Newspapers that reach more homes, 
readership and potential buyers than any 
other sales platform. 


Community Newspapers 
ANONYMOUS. Big show for provincials on 
ress trips in new airliners. WPN 50: 
1281 p10 Oct. 2. 
BEA plans to give provincial and Scot- 
tish press their first opportunity to travel 
on inaugural flights of new services. 
—L’Eclaireur Méridional, un nouveau 
quotidien 4 Montpellier. E 8:238 p2 
Nov. 20. 
A new French community newspaper in 
Montpellier. 
—Irish provincial newspapers turn up 
everywhere. IPP 26:3 p5 Sept. 
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Baxter, A. S. Lancashire's local newspa- 
pers have maximum sales penetration. 
WPN 50:1282 pX Oct. 9. 

Description of the Lancashire local 
press. 

CAMPBELL-PIERSON, Mrs. Tough time 
ahead for provincial mornings. WPN 
50:1289 p24 Nov. 27. 

Morning provincial newspapers in Great 
Britain are facing a hard time. 

GUnTHER, Kart A. F. Heimatpresse ist 
Meinungspresse. ZV 50:21 p625 Nov. 
35. 

The role of community newspapers in 
the making of public opinion. 

HAGEMANN, Pror. Die Funktion der Hei- 
matpresse. ZV 50:21 p626 Nov. 15. 
The function of community newspapers 
in society. 

WILSON, GRANVILLE. Local press of York- 
shire is an advantageous medium. 
WPN 50:1281 p26 Oct. 2. 

Description of the local press in York- 
shire. 


Courts and Law of the Press 

ANonyMous. Australian press ready to 

fight Press Gag Bill. WPN 50:1290 p6 
Dec. 4. 
New law compels newspapers and oth- 
ers to disclose sources of information 
about alleged graft in Sydney City 
Council. 

—Journalistengesetz - Zeitungsunternehm- 
ung. FZV 6:5 p2 Sept. 

Wording of the 1920 Austrian law of 
the press which is still valid. 

—IJudge refuses order in first Sydney Press 

Gag Act case. WPN 50:1292 p6 Dec. 
18. 
An Australian judge refuses to issue an 
injunction against a newspaper requiring 
it to disclose information bearing on al- 
legations of graft in City Council. 

—Kontroverse zwischen Journalistenver- 
band un Generalstaatsanwalt. ZV 50: 
21 p623 Nov. 15. 

Controversy between Attorney-General 
and journalists in Indonesia. 

—Neuregelung des Berichtigungs- und Er- 
widerungsrechts in Belgien. ZV 50:21 
p622 Nov. 15. 

New press law in Belgium. 

—Propos sur la Commission de la Carte 
des Journalistes professionels. E 8:234 
p5 Oct. 10; E 8:235 p6 Oct. 20; E 8: 

236 p10 Oct. 30. 
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Interview with Deltheil-Cluzeau on the 
subject of identification cards for pro- 
fessional journalists. 

—UN tries again to get world press to pre- 
are ethics code. WPN 50:1289 p23 
ov. 27. 

—Was ist ein Roman? FZV 6:7 p2 Dec. 
Definition of the term “novel” under 
Austrian postal regulations. 

BARRISTER. The law on contempt. WPN 
50:1289 p14 Nov. 27. 

Rules that every newspaperman should 
know ... and a ray of hope for protec- 
tion from frivolous charges. 

Forrest, CHARLES. Press council needs 
time. IPI 2:8 pS Dec. 

Basic problem is whether there can be 
one standard of taste for all papers. 

GRABEMANN, Dr. C. H. Responsibility, 
not rules needed in court coverage. IPI 
2:7 pS Nov. 

The reporter in Swiss courts. 


Ho.tsTeIN, Dr. v. Darf der Kritiker zum 
Nichtbesuch eines Theaters auffordern? 
ZV 50:19 p566 Oct. 15. 

Does the law allow the critic to urge 
the public not to see a movie? 

MIeELKE, Dr. JuR. MANFRED. Die Pflich- 
ten der Presse gegeniiber dem Rechts- 
wesen. ZV 50:24 p687 Dec. 31. 
Relations between the press and the 
courts. 


N. W. v. Strijd om de grenzen der critiek. 
NDP 6:11 p163 Nov. 
Conflict between movie theater and the 
newspaper that advises its readers not to 
go and see a certain movie. 

OTTERBURG, EDWIN M. Lawyer attacks 
trial by newspaper. IPI 2:7 p4 Nov. 
President of the London Lawyers Asso- 
ciation presents his views on the rela- 
tions between lawyer and reporter. 


ParEE, A. F. K. Verhouding van de justi- 
tie tot de pers. DJ 4:11 p3 Nov. 
Relations between the judiciary and the 
press. Contact-man appointed in Am- 
sterdam. 

PETER, WILHELM. Die Zeitschriften und 
das Urheberrecht. FZV 6:5 p4 Sept. 
The 1953 amendment to the copyright 
law. 

Prittiz. Press coordination remains goal 
of Adenauer government. IPI 2:7 p6 
Nov. 

Proposed press law for Germany dis- 
cussed. 


JOURNALISM 


QUARTERLY 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


Anonymous. Fresh charges of one-sided 
reports. IPI 2:6 p8 Oct. 

Charges of one-sided reporting were lev- 
elled at foreign correspondents by the 
South African Parliament. 

—Press “hypocrisy” over sex. WPN 50: 
1287 p3 Nov. 13. 

Mirror berates Gordon, Kemsley, Tele- 
graph and Observer. 

CASTILLON, Oscar F. Balaustrada. VU 3: 

133 p12 Oct. 7. 
Editorial policies of New York Times 
and Le Figaro of Paris analyzed and 
praised by the publisher of a Monterrey 
daily. 

PALMER, RAYMOND. Have press and jour- 

nalists failed in their duty to the public? 
WPN 50:1287 p18 Nov. 13. 
The goal of good journalism is an in- 
formed public. Journalists, newspapers 
and news agencies are not doing their 
jobs properly. 

VOGEL, FRANK. U. S. reports on German 
press. IPI 2:7 p2 Nov. 

Right idea but wrong methods. Report 
by Nafziger and Jordan criticized. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 

ANONYMOUS. Het vraagstuk der boekbe- 
sprekingen. DJ 4:11 p9 Nov. 

The problem of book reviews in the 
press. 

—Marilyn Monroe’s measurements won't 
teach youth democracy. WPN 50:1285 
p16 Oct. 30. 

Press has failed, says Ottawa editor 
O’Leary. 

—Owen faces ad men again and talks of 
need for press code. WPN 50:1283 p26 
Oct. 16. 

Competition sensational features 
could become dangerous. 

—Press duty to educate public, declares 

Fyfe. WPN 50:1284 p6 Oct. 23. 
In reporting crime, newspapers have a 
duty not to confine reports to those 
trials which have first-class circulation 
value. 

—Reporting the Royal Family. WPN 50: 
1292 p33 Dec. 18. 


What ,actors should govern a newspa- 
per’s approach and behavior? What are 
the rules? 

—Zeitungsverleger in Schweden Iehnen 
Zensur auch im Kriege ab. ZV 50:22 
p648 Nov. 30. 


Publishers in Sweden are against censor- 
ship, even in time of war. 

CASTILLON, Oscar F. Balaustrada. VU 
3:137 p9 Nov. 4. 
News values contrasted with reader in- 
terests. 


GavuTIER-WaLTeR, A. La presse paralléle 
des Bulletins et des Lettres. E 8:233 pS 
Sept. 30. 

Newsletters and their relations with the 
press. 


HAGEMANN, Pror. Presse und Film. ZV 
50:19 p563 Oct. 15. 

The principles of film reviewing. 
PRITTIE, TERENCE. Election coverage in 
Germany was good. IPI 2:6 p3 Oct. 
Non-party papers produced the best cov- 

erage of the election campaign. 

R. E. C. Probes heads for ambiguity. 
WPN 50:1291 p18 Dec. 11. 

Collection of strange headlines from 
London dailies. 

ScHwitters, M. E. Beschouwingen over 
de opmaak. DJ 4:12 p19 Dec. 
The makeup of newspapers. 

Syntax, Dr. Readability. WPN 50:1291 
p22 Dec. 11; WPN 50:1292 p15 Dec. 
18. 

The Rudolf Flesch formula discussed. 


Education for Journalism 
ANonyMous. Das erste Hochschulinstitut 
fiir Druckmaschinen in Darmstadt. ZV 
50:19 p581 Oct. 15. 
The first printing institute opened at 
Darmstadt Technical University. 
—Dr. Emil Dovifat 25 Jahre Professor. 
ZV 50:22 p651 Nov. 30. 
Emil Dovifat, professor of journalism 
for 25 years. 
—El dia del periodista. HA 23:599 p23 
Oct. 26. 
International Press Association of Mon- 
tevideo founds a school of journalism at 
the university in the capital of Uruguay. 
—First training scheme exam this month. 
WPN 50:1283 p3 Oct. 16. 
The first proficiency test arranged by 
the National Advisory Council for the 
Training and Education of Junior Jour- 
nalists is to take place shortly. 
—Training goes well. WPN 50:1286 p8 
Nov. 6. 
National Advisory Council's training 
scheme for junior journalists has got 
away to a remarkably good start. 
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—Training Scheme first test results due 
out this month. WPN 50:1286 p3 Nov. 
6. 

Results of the first general proficiency 
test for junior journalists are expected 
to be known by mid-November. 

—Training the journalist. IPP 26:3 p18 
Sept. 

The junior must be taught to recognize 
news, to wait patiently for his story and 
to tell it accurately and readably. 


BELLANGER, CLAUDE. France tackles prob- 
lems of training. IPI 2:6 pS Oct. 
Report on the facilities for journalism 
training in France. 

BoMAN, SVEN. Sweden plans more train- 
ing. IPI 2:8 p7 Dec. 

Report on journalism training facilities 
in Sweden. 


PuscH, HaNNs U. Geistige Ferien. ZV 
50:21 p624 Nov. 15. 
Courses of journalism in Diisseldorf, 
Germany. 


Tutor. Training Scheme—the first Test. 
WPN 50:1289 p19 Nov. 27. 
This system won't do when big numbers 
come along. 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 

ANONYMOusS. Asamblea_ interamericana. 
HA 23:598 p3 Oct. 19. 

Detailed report of the 9th annual assem- 
bly of the Inter-American Press Associ- 
ation, Mexico City. 

—Australia biggest spender on foreign 
news, claims AAP chief. WPN 50:1290 
p33 Dec. 4. 

—Big battle looms between old and new 
press groups in Egypt. WPN 50:1284 
p30 Oct. 23. 

The press of the revolution and the Na- 
guib Government start a fierce battle 
with the old press trusts in Egypt. 

—La presse Francaise de prestige dans la 
monde. E 8:236 p26 Oct. 30. 

French business man gives his opinion 
on the international influence of the 
French press. 

—Lettre de Suisse. La vie de la presse. E 
8:233 p10 Sept. 30. 

Survey of the Swiss press—with circula- 
tion figures. 

—Survey of Belgium’s periodical press. 
WPN 50:1281 p33 Oct. 2. 

A brief interview with Marcel Beaufais, 
chairman of the UPPB and of the Inter- 
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national Federation of the Periodical 
Press. 

—Voelbaar gemis aan katholieke dagblad- 
en in Australie. DJ 4:10 p20 Oct. 
Australia lacks Roman Catholic news- 
papers. 

—Volkskorrespondenten der sowjetzonalen 
Presse und des Rundfunks in ganz 
Westdeutschland. ZV 50:20 p598 Oct. 
31. 

The press of the soviet zone has corre- 
spondents throughout Western Germany. 

BELLANGER, CLAUDE. The newspaper press 
in France. WPN 50:1285 plIII Oct. 30. 
Consolidation after post-war upheaval; 
but ownership problem has yet to be 
solved. 

Cuwat, PauL. La presse soviétique. E 8: 
237 p7 Nov. 10; E 8:238 p7 Nov. 20. 
Survey of the Russian press. 

Cron, Dr. HetmMuT. Impartial 
would show Germany’s special difficul- 
ties. IPI 2:7 p3 Nov. 

Additional data on Nafziger-Jordan re- 
port. 

FisHER, DESMOND M. These journals are 
alive, progressive and abreast of indus- 
trial development. WPN  50:1288 


pXVII Nov. 20. 
Description of the trade and periodical 


journals in Ireland. 

H. J. G. Swedish profiles. WPN 50:1288 
p24 Nov. 20. 

Description of Dagens Nyheter and Ex- 
pressen. 

Munkacz. Das Niveau der Agyptischen 
Presse. DZ 7:1/11 p32 Oct./Nov. 
Short report on the press in Egypt. 

Nork, M. B. E. pe. Diffusion de la Presse 
de Prestige 4 I’Etranger. E 8:236 p29 
Oct. 30. 

The international influence of 
French press in the economic field. 

Rot, P. Deutschland im Spiegel der 
Sowjetpresse. ZV 50:20 p587 Oct. 31. 
Germany as seen by the Soviet press. 

ScCHONHERR, Dr. Otto. Provincial papers 
rival Vienna’s. IPI 2:8 p7 Dec. 

Report on the Austrian press. 

SmitH, HucH G. The press of Ireland 
gives adequate and worthy coverage. 
WPN 50:1288 pIX Nov. 20. 
Description of the Irish press. 

WEYERSHAUSER, Hans Kurt. Die bedeut- 
endsten Zeitungen der Niederlande. DZ 
7:10/11 p28 Oct./Nov. 

List of the most important newspapers 
in the Netherlands. 


the 


QUARTERLY 
Government and the Press 


ANoNnyMous. Adenauer denies control 
moves. IPI 2:6 p7 Oct. 

—Bildung des Informationsministeriums in 
Frage gestellt. ZV 50:18 p543 Sept. 30. 
Plans for a ministry of information dis- 
cussed in Germany. 

—Bundeskanzler Dr. Adenauer: Kein In- 
formationministerium. ZV 50:19 p571 
Oct. 15. 

Adenauer withdraws plans for a minis- 
try of information. 

—Clasura de “El Comercio”; una protesta 
de la prensa. HA 24:604 p23 Nov. 30. 
Current press censorship in Ecuador and 
in Honduras. 

—Commonwealth writers protest at state 

bans on Pakistan papers. WPN 50:1291 
pil Dec. 11. 
Commonwealth Correspondents’ Associ- 
ation protested at the Pakistan Govern- 
ment’s action to withdraw state advertis- 
ing from Dawn and Evening Star, Kara- 
chi. 

—“El Siglo” vuelve a publicarse. HA 23: 

597 p6 Oct. 12. 
Conservative newspaper El Siglo re- 
sumes publishing after its liberal rival, 
El Tiempo, intercedes with the president 
of Colombia. 

—Further reductions in occupational press. 
IPI 2:6 p7 Oct. 

U. S. State Department announces the 
shutdown of the West German edition 
of Neue Zeitung. 

—Korean mission silence irritates press- 

men. IPI 2:6 p10 Oct. 
The Swiss Government's clam-like atti- 
tude towards releasing news of its armis- 
tice commission in Korea has aroused 
dissatisfaction in the Swiss press. 

—La presse et le Parlement. E 8:236 p6 
and E 8:238 p6a Nov. 20. 

Press and paliament in France. 

—tLes reporters et la fin de la censure. E 
8:233 p10 Sept. 30. 

Influence of abolition of censorship on 
Austrian press. 

—Life sentence for Farouk’s playboy 
counsellor. WPN 50:1284 p20 Oct. 23. 
Karim Thabet before the tribunal. 

—London NUJ men and Guiana Worker 

ban: Call for explanation. WPN 50: 
1284 pIV Oct. 23. 
London branch of NUJ unanimously 
accepts a motion asking Colonial Office 
for an explanation of exclusion of 
Arthur Clegg from Guiana. 


—Prensa de las américas. T 21:1047 p9 
Oct. 1. 

Brief comments on press censorship in 
Chile and Bolivia. 

—Pressefreheit nicht nur fiir die Biirger, 
sondern auch fiir den Staat. ZV 50:21 
p620 Nov. 15. 

Freedom of the press not only for citi- 
zens but also for the government; de- 
fense of ministry of information. 

—dQuand la presse se sent menacée. E 8: 
233 p10 Sept. 30. 
Brazilian press defends 
against government. 

—tTesting time for West German press. 
IPI 2:6 pl Oct. 

Reported move by government toward 
control of information underlines U. S. 
observers’ warning of critical struggle. 

—Una protesta de la prensa. HA 24:604 

p23 Nov. 30. 
Honduras Press Association protests 
against government’s confiscation of all 
copies of the newspaper Vanguardia 
Popular. 

Apter, J. O. Freie und gelenkte Presse. 
ZV 50:21 p612 Nov. 15. 

Principles of a press dictatorship. 

BARRETT, EDwarpD W. Press helps shape 
foreign policy. IPI 2:8 p3 Dec. 

Hastrop, AaGeE. Danish press worried by 
Official secrecy. IPI 2:6 p6 Oct. 
Difficulties encountered by the Danish 
press in getting news of the national 
government. 

Lx. Overheid en nieuwsbladpers. NNP 
7:11 pl Nov. 


its freedom 


Community newspapers and govern- 
ment. 

M. v. Fiinf Minuten vor 12. ZV 50:23 
p661 Dec. 15. 


Five minutes to 12, a movie about Hit- 
ler, menaces the freedom of the press. 


History and Biography 
A-S. The British Sunday press. WPN 50: 
1290 p17 Dec. 4. 
Sunday newspapers are part of modern 


living. Their history and growth con-: 


founds the critics. 


CorRaADES AYALA, RAFAEL. En la tumba 

de Dn. Gonzalo de la Parra. T 21:1047 
p17 Oct. 1. 
Eulogistic summation of the personality 
of Gonzalo de la Parra, distinguished 
Mexican journalist, who died in Sep- 
tember. 
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GavuTIER-WaLTerR, A. La presse “souter- 
raine” et la politique secréte. E 9:240 
p2 Dec. 10. 

The “underground” press and secret pol- 
itics. 

Jean. L’Homme Libre a quarante 
ans. E 8:234 p8 Oct. 10. 

Forty years ago Clemenceau founded 
the Homme Libre. 

ScHoTEL, C. F. J. Het Persmuseum kroop 
uit zijn schulp. DJ 4:11 p8 Nov. 
Exhibition of Dutch newspapers from 
1618-1953 in the museum of the press. 

TREUHAFT, GERD. Der Einfluss der eng- 
lischen Religionspresse. DZ 7:10/11 
p28 Oct./Nov. 

The influence of the religious press in 
Great Britain. 

Vasquez, Luis. A don Gonzalo de la 
Parra. T 21:1052 p16 Nov. S. 

Profile on recently deceased prominent 
Mexican journalist. 


Labor Relations and the Press 
ANONYMOUS. New York newspapers 
strike-bound. WPN 50:1290 p10 Dec. 
4 


They tried to buy ad space for news. 
—TA starts big check-up on labour situa- 

tion. WPN 50:1282 p6 Oct. 9. 

The Typographical Association is inves- 

tigating labor’s position in provincial 

printing offices. 


Magazines 

AnonyMous. Bulletin de Paris est paru. 
E 8:235 p3 Oct. 20. 

New Paris weekly. 

—Esquire planning a British edition. 
WPN 50:1283 p3 Oct. 16. 

—People look to magazines to find the 
dazzle in life. WPN 50:1284 p14 Oct. 
23. 

Alan Ivimey discusses the place that 
magazines hold in people’s minds today. 


Miscellaneous 
ANonyMous. Castdstrofe aérea. HA 24: 
600 p3 Nov. 2. 
Criticism of incorrect accounts of plane 
crash involving prominent Mexicans en 
route to Eisenhower-Ruiz Cortines meet- 
ing. Biographies of leading Mexican 
journalists killed in the crash. 
—In drei Stunden um die Welt. ZV 50:21 
p626 Nov. 15. 
A documentary film about the making 
of a newspaper. 
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—Inauguracion de la casa del periodista. 
HA 24:602 p26 Nov. 16. 

Chile’s journalists get a permanent na- 
tional headquarters, offices in Santiago. 

—Service to the reader. WPN 50:1292 
p32 Dec. 18. 

Advice bureaus deal with hard facts for 
a public that will not be satisfied with 
less. 

—“Time” rectifica. HA 24:602 p3 Nov. 
16. 

Controversy in Mexico over Time cover 
story on President Ruiz Cortines and 
ex-President Alemdn. 

Avice, F. R. Peregrinacién de los trabeja- 
dores de “Editorial salcedo.” T 21:1054 
p48 Nov. 19. 

Mexican journalists led a religious pil- 
grimage to the Shrine of Guadalupe. 
Gromo, Mario. Ocuvres sociales et pro- 

fessionnelles. FIEJ 5:18 p9 Oct. 
International survey of social and insur- 
ance benefits. 

SEARLE, RONALD. Layman’s Guide to the 
Journalist’s Anatomy. WPN 50:1282 
p16 Oct. 9. 

Cartoon. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 
ANonyMous. More money for Recorder. 
WPN 50:1292 p3 Dec. 18. 
Brittain selling his local newspapers. 
—wNews Chronicle not to blame for Re- 
corder delay—Brittain. WPN 50:1285 
p3 Oct. 30. 
Debut of new London daily experienced 
serious delay due to makeup difficulties. 


—Newspaper war in Berlin. IPI 2:8 p8 
Dec. 


Granting of new licenses to publish 
newspapers in Berlin has caused news- 
paper war. 

—Recorder (50,000 a day) losing money; 
as expected—Brittain. WPN 50:1289 
p31 Nov. 27. 

—Schlussstrich unter die Verhandlungen 
liber die Uebertragung von 75% der 
Anteile der Welt-Verlags-Gmbh. auf 
Axel-Springer-Verlag. ZV 50:18 p544 
Sept. 30. 

After three years of negotiations, 75% 
of the Welt shares are sold to Springer. 

—Zur Einstellung der Frankfurter Aus- 
gabe der Neuen Zeitung. ZV 50:18 


p545 Sept. 30. 
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American Information Service had to 
stop Frankfurt edition of the Neue Zei- 
tung because of a lack of funds. 

M. v. Besichtigung der ersten Tel = 
setter-Anlage in Deutschland. ZV 50:23 
p676 Dec. 15. 

American army newspaper Stars and 
Stripes has first teletypesetter in Ger- 


many. 

NeITzeL, Kurt. Das Placierungsdilemma 
macht erfinderisch., ZV 50:18 p558 
Sept. 30. 

Swiss printers discover new space for 
advertising in newspaper margin. 


Pictorial Journalism 


ANONYMous. Crippen, Blériot, Shaw, 
Mrs. Sim d the inside of a gas- 
ometer. WPN 50:1283 p20 Oct. 16. 
Exhibition of pictures by press photog- 
rapher James Jarché. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 
Lenz, Dr. Orro. Politik und 6ffentliche 
Meinung. ZV 50:20 p595 Oct. 31. 
Politics and public opinion; the need to 
educate the public. 


Public Relations 

ANONYMOUS. Shell show the way in Neth- 
erlands PR progress. WPN 50:1285 
p35 Oct. 30. 

Description of public relations work in 
Holland. 

Guerin, J. M. Introduction aux relations 
publiques. E 8:237 p17 Nov. 10. 
Introduction to public relations. 

—Relations Publiques et Publicité. E 8: 
238 p21 Nov. 20. 

Public relations and publicity. 

VERAN, GeO.-CH. Les relations publiques 
entre la presse et les entreprises. E 8: 
234 p20 Oct. 10. 

Public relations between press and in- 
dustry. 


Radio and Television 
ANONYMous. Ad men talk with PMG 
about that TV plan. WPN 50:1290 p3 
Dec. 4 


Following the appearance of the White 
Paper on competitive TV, further ex- 
changes have taken place between rep- 
resentatives of organized advertising and 

the Postmaster-General. 
—Advertising groups’ statement on com- 
itive TV plan. WPN 50:1288 p3 

ov. 20. 


Advertisers and advertising agencies 
have given tacit approval to the Govern- 
ment’s plan for the establishment of an 
advertiser-supported TV system. 

—Alcance del canal 9. HA 23:596 p65 
Oct. 5. 

Transmitter of XEQ-TV, atop a 12,000- 
foot mountain, nightly reaches receivers 
in six Mexican states. 

—Commercial TV—an asset our reporters 
need. WPN 50:1290 p41 Dec. 4. 

—Competitive television. WPN 50:1288 
p6 Nov. 20. 

The Government's Memorandum (White 
Paper). 

—Energischer Protest des Verbandes 
Deutscher Zeitschriftenverleger gegen 
den geplanten Fernseh-Werbefung des 
NWDR. ZV 50:18 p543 Sept. 30. 
Publishers of periodicals protest against 
commercial TV in Germany. 

—The future of advertiser supported tele- 
vision. WPN 50:1284 p6 Oct. 23. 
Norman Collins defends commercial 
TV. 

—The government's plan for TV. WPN 
50:1288 p10 Nov. 20. 

What the newspapers have had to say 
about it. 

—La publicité reviendra-t-elle sur les on- 
des européennes? E. 8:239 p5 Nov. 30. 
Problems of commercial TV and radio 
in Great Britain, Belgium and Western 
Germany. 

—New York strike proves: there’s no sub- 
stitute for the printed word. WPN 50: 
1291 p18 Dec. 11. 

Increased news reporting by radio and 
TV fails to satisfy the reading public. 
—Radio fusoras de Cuba. RMT 18:11 

p44 Nov. 

Latest list of Cuban radio and television 
stations by call letters and frequencies, 
with owners and mailing addresses in- 
cluded. 

rae Cuarenta y Cinco. RMT 18:11 
p44 Nov. 

Review in pictures of the television news 
commentary of Octavio Jordan and AI- 
berto Gandero over CMA-TV, Havana. 
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—TV debate was a field day for MP ad- 
vertising critics. WPN 50:1292 p3 Dec. 
18. 

The White Paper proposals for commer- 
cial TV secured a majority in the House 
of Commons. 

—Viewpoint (television). WPN 50:1288 
p8 Nov. 20. 

Editorial on the government's white 
paper. 

—vVorlaufig kein Werbefernsehen. ZV 50: 
19 p585 Oct. 15. 

NWDR drops plans for commercial TV. 

—Werbefernsehen—ein weltweites Prob- 
lem. ZV 50:22 p657 Nov. 30. 
Commercial TV—an international prob- 
lem. 

PauL. Commercial TV. RT 1:2 
p32 Sept. 

Different kinds of commercial TV, effi- 
ciency tests, costs. 

ROSENTHAL, A. M. TV antics can kill the 
press conference. IPI 2:6 p4 Oct. 

TV in the U. S. is beginning to cause 
trouble for reporters in the performance 
of their jobs. 

ROssEL-MaJspDaNn, K. On the sociology of 
broadcasting. RT 1:2 pl Sept. 
Sociological position of broadcasting, 
listener statistics for Austria. 

Warren, J. C. P. The influence of televi- 
sion on young people in Great Britain. 
RT 1:2 p25 Sept. 


Survey Techniques and Media Analysis 

ANONYMOUS. News flow lacks interpreta- 
tion, balance. IPI 2:8 pl Dec. 
Journalists’ evaluation of IPI study re- 
veals need for more explanation in for- 
eign news, more emphasis on everyday 
life. 

—Surveys undervalue full power of pro- 
vincials. WPN 50:1291 p3 Dec. 11. 
Sooner or later a fully detailed study of 
the provincial press would have to be 
done. 


BisHoPp, WJLLIAM. Market Research—ris- 


ing star of French advertising. WPN 
50:1285 pIX Oct. 30. 


“Every so often it happened. America would be rushing along, staking 


our farms and throwing up factories, exulting and worrying and denounc- 
ing, and suddenly somebody, facing a stack of blank paper, would touch 
the paper with magic. A book appeared and things were never quite the 


same.”—Eric F. GOLDMAN in Saturday Review, July 4, 1953. 


Report on Current Research 
In Schools of Journalism 


Compiled by WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 


Council on Communications Research 


This report includes current research projects by staff members 
and doctoral candidates in schools and departments of journal- 


ism of the U.S.A., together with theses accepted from candi- 
dates for the master’s degree in journalism. Dr. Swindler is di- 


rector of the School of Journalism at the University of Nebraska. 


PART | 


Current Research of Staff Members 
and Doctoral Candidates 


(“S” indicates staff member, ‘“‘D” doctoral can- 
didate and “C” completed. Work already pub- 
lished or scheduled for publication before April 1 
is omitted. Where the Ph.D. is to be conferred by 
another institution, its name appears in paren- 
theses. ) 


Advertising and Marketing 


ALLEN, CHarLes L. Continuing study of 
housewives’ attitudes toward advertising 
media. S-C. Northwestern. 

—First annual consumer market survey 
for Chicago Defender. S-C. Northwest- 
ern. 

—Sixth annual consumer buying habit 
study of the Appleton, Wis., city zone. 
S-C. Northwestern. 

BARNHART, THOMAS F. History of news- 
paper advertising. S. Minnesota. 

BOYENTON, WILLIAM H. Let’s look at your 
advertising. S-C. Rutgers. 

BuRTON, PHILLIP W. Idea registration in 
bank advertisements. S-C. Syracuse. 

—Putting advertising te work. S-C. Syra- 
cuse. 

Davis, DonaLp W. Careers in newspaper 
advertising. S-C. Penn State. 

—Textbook on advertising fundamentals. 
S. Penn State. 


Dunn, S. Watson. Survey of the attitudes 
of advertising copywriters. S. Wiscon- 
sin. 


‘MINDAK, 
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Hicks, ROLAND L, Copy testing methods 
of checking advertising impact. S-C. 
Penn State. 

—NMethods used in selecting newspaper ad- 
vertising salesmen. S-C. Penn State. 
HILEMAN, DonaLp. Analysis of advertis- 
ing and promotion by state and local 
governments. D. Washington State. 

(Illinois) 

HIPPCHEN, LEONARD J. Ethics of adver- 
tising. D. Georgia. (Iowa) 

McC cure, Leste. Case histories of sales, 
promotion and management operations 
in advertising media. S. Illinois. 

WILLIAM. Testing advertising 
copy effectiveness. D. Illinois. 

NEwsoME, ELLis H. Study of the pattern 
of advertising criticism. S. Iowa. 

PETERSON, WILBUR C. Classified advertis- 
ing—its treatment in lowa weeklies. S. 
Iowa. 

STEVENS, J. RICHARD. Study of the student 
market in Iowa City. S. Iowa. 

THOMPSON, WILLARD J. Mainstreams of 
criticism directed toward advertising. D. 
Oregon. (Illinois) 


Bibliography 

Bond, Donovan H. West Virginia news- 
papers since 1790. S. West Virginia. 

KRaKoOwskKI, PauL. Directory of West Vir- 
ginia newspapers, radio stations and in- 
dustrial journalism publications. S-C. 
West Virginia. 

KRIMEL, DonaLp. Bibliography in public 
relations. S. Maryland. 
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SwINDLeR, WILLIAM F. Journalism articles 
in state historical magazines. S. Ne- 
braska. 

WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. Bibliography of In- 
dian journalism. S-C. Syracuse. 

—Journalist’s Bookshelf (revision). S-C. 
Syracuse. 


Chains and Consolidations 
NIxoN, RAYMOND B. Attitudes toward 
competitive vs. non-competitive newspa- 
pers. S. Minnesota. 
—Content of competitive vs. non-competi- 
tive newspapers. S. Minnesota. 


Community Newspapers 


AGEE, WARREN K. Study of small-town 
life in the Texas cattle country as re- 
flected in newspapers, magazines and 
books of the area. D. Texas Christian. 
(Minnesota) 

BARNHART, THOMAS F. Survey of commer- 
cial printing prices of Minnesota weekly 
newspapers. S-C. Minnesota. 

—The weekly newspaper: trends in con- 
tent changes. S. Minnesota. 

—The weekly newspaper: trends in man- 
agement. S-C. Minnesota. 

Morrison, JaMEsS. The community news- 
paper and community service. D. Ne- 
braska. (Iowa) 


Content Analysis 

CRONIN, WALTER. Four American column- 
ists: A study in the partisan anatomy 
of David Lawrence, Walter Lippmann, 
Drew Pearson, George Sokolsky. D-C. 
Minnesota (American Studies). 

GieBer, WALTER. The telegraph editors: a 
study in communication behavior. D. 
Indiana. (Wisconsin) 

—Use of material from six single-wire 
telegraph circuits serving Indiana news- 
papers during one week in 1952. S-C. 
Indiana. 

—Use of Wisconsin day AP report by 
Wisconsin newspapers. S-C. Indiana. 

GouLbD, JoHN L. The role of the aged in 
society as defined by news stories of de- 
partures from that role. D. Iowa. 

Jones, RoBert L. Definition and measure- 
ment of the “news hole” as a compari- 
son base in content analysis. S. Minne- 
sota. 

MacLean, MALcoim S. Jr. Mass com- 
munication of public affairs news. D. 
Wisconsin. 
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MoeLLerR, Lestie G. Content-analysis 
study of eleven U. S. daily newspapers 
on the flow of foreign news. S-C. 
Iowa. 

SCHRAMM, WILBUR and SWANSON, 
The Illinois associational 
code for analysis content. S-C. Illinois. 

STEMPEL, Guipo H. III. Sampling and re- 
liability in content analysis. D. Wis- 
consin. 

STEMPEL, JOHN E. Analysis of the content 
of six single-wire circuits serving Indi- 
ana newspapers for one week in 1952. 
S-C. Indiana. 

—and GreBeR, WALTER. Content and use 
of AP day and UP day wires in Indiana 
for one week in 1953 and comparison 
with 1952 to determine effect of change- 
over to teletypesetter. S. Indiana. 

—Content and use of material in two sin- 
gle-wire circuits serving Indiana for one 
week in 1953 and comparison with 1952 
to determine effect of changeover to tele- 
typesetter. S. Indiana. 


Ethics and Criticism of the Press 


BLUMBERG, NATHAN B. Study of newspa- 
per performance in 1952 presidential 
campaign. S. Nebraska. 

Hace, Georce S. Anti-intellectualism on 
the editorial page in the elections of 
1952 and 1828. S-D. Minnesota. 

Lewis, CHARLES. The contribution of 
communications to the process of accul- 
turation. D. Wayne. (Illinois) 

SIEBERT, FreD S. The purposes and func- 
tions of the mass media. S-C. Illinois. 


Foreign and International Journalism 


ALISKY, MARVIN HowarbD. Educational as- 
pects of broadcasting in Mexico. S-D-C. 
Indiana. (Texas) 

CALDWELL, S. American infor- 
mational and propaganda activities in 
postwar Italy. D. Minnesota. 

GERALD, J. Epwarp. The economic and 
other consequences to the British press 
of the government’s war and postwar 
general economic control policy. S. 
Minnesota. 

JENSEN, Jay. The communication system 
of India. D. Pennsylvania. (Illinois) 
MarTIN, L. JoHN. Legal and diplomatic 
control of international propaganda. D. 

Minnesota. 


SmiTH, Henry Lapp. The press of Egypt. 
S. Wisconsin. 
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SWInDLeR, WILLIAM F. World freedom of 

news communications. S-C. Nebraska. 
WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. Journalism in mod- 
ern India. S-C. Syracuse. 


History and Biography 

ANDREWS, Ernest F. Jr. History of am- 

litude modulation radio in Iowa. D. 
owa, 

BLUMBERG, NATHAN B. Study of James E. 
Lawrence, editor of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Star. S. Nebraska. 

Emery, Epwin and SmiTH, Henry Lapp. 
History of American journalism. S-C. 
Minnesota. Wisconsin. 

Hatcu, Boyp. Early newspaper journal- 
ism in Wasatch county. S. Utah. 

Kore, SIDNEY. Basic facts about Florida 
dailies. S. Florida State. 

MARBUT, FREDERICK B. History of Wash- 
ington newspaper correspondence. S. 
Penn State. 

MARKHAM, James W. O. K. Bovard of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. S. Penn State. 

STAUDACHER, LuKE. History of American 
Catholic journalism from 1840 to 1865. 
D. Marquette. (Wisconsin) 


Law 


BaRNUM, CuHarLes E. Legal restrictions 
on publication in Iowa. S. Iowa. 

Buiss, Ep. Legal advertising in newspa- 
pers. S. Utah. 

BonpD, Donovan H. Guide to West Vir- 
ginia press law. S-C. West Virginia. 
Cape, Dozier. Critical appraisement of 
the role of the American daily newspa- 
per in the growing encroachment of 
government and society on freedom of 
expression in the U.S. D. Northwest- 

ern. (Iowa) 

Davis, Norris G. Freedom of the press: 
a comparative study of state legal con- 
trols on mass news media. D-C. Texas. 
(Minnesota) 

GrirFitH, Louis T. Georgia laws relating 
to journalism. S. Georgia. 

Hawt, WituiaM E. Jr. A study of Amer- 
ica’s changing attitudes toward expand- 
ing press freedom by international 
agreement (1944-53). D. Iowa. 

MarkHaM, James W. Some administrative 
and regulatory problems of the Federal 
Communications Commission. S$. Penn 
State. 

NELSON, HAROLD L. Legislative immunity 

in speech and debate and qualified priv- 

ilege for the press. D. Minnesota. 
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SOMERVILLE, Don. Local regulations on 
the circulation of newsstand publica- 
tions. D. Illinois. 

SWINDLER, WILLIAM F. Problems of law 
in journalism. S-C. Nebraska. 

THAYER, FRANK. Study in libel. S. Wis- 
consin. 


Miscellaneous 
CHAPIN, RICHARD. Statistical study of mass 
communications media. D. Oklahoma. 
(Illinois ) 
Drewry, JoHN E. Leading American 
magazines and their editors. S. Geor- 


= in journalism. S-C. Georgia. 

Host, Davip. The relation between jour- 
nalism and the doctrines of the Catho- 
lic church. S. Marquette. 

Kiera, RoBerT. Basic definition of prin- 
ciples of journalism. S. Marquette. 

McDouaal, Jean. Editing of industrial 
publications. Utah. 

PRIDE, ARMISTEAD S. News treatment of 
the Negro. S. Lincoln. 

SCHRAMM, WILBUR. How mass communi- 
cation works. S-C. Illinois. 

—Communication effects. S. Illinois. 


News Gathering and Writing 

Bowers, Davin R. The effect of teletype- 
setter circuit operation. D. Iowa. 

BROWN, CHARLES H. News editing and 
display. S-C. Penn State. 

Casey, RatpH D. The flow of foreign 
news into a selected group of American 
daily newspapers. S-C. Minnesota. 

CHARNLEY, MITCHELL V. Studies of news- 
paper accuracy. S. Minnesota. 

Kosre, SIDNEY.. Press coverage of Florida 
legislature—1953. S. Florida State. 
—and Parks, Juanita. The Peakes case: 
reporting of an outstanding crime story. 

S. Florida State. 

RAFFERTY, KEEN. “What Would You Do 
If—?” Reactions of newsmen to hypo- 
thetical cases. S. New Mexico. 

VANCE, Eart. Sunday features and maga- 
zine sections of Florida newspapers. S. 
Florida State. 


Personnel 
Betts, MERLE E. Differential character- 
istics related to later occupation of 
graduates. D-C. Iowa State. 
BLEDSOE, VINCENT. Journalism scholar- 
ship policies of U. S. colleges and news- 
papers. S. Utah. 


CRANFORD, ROBERT J. Attitudes of Iowa 
high school seniors toward careers in 
journalism. D. Iowa. 

Jones, RopertT L. Vocational interests 
and self-selection of journalism stu- 
dents. S. Minnesota. 

MAXWELL, J. WILLIAM. Foreign corre- 
spondents: social origins, educational 
backgrounds, etc. D. lowa. 

PouNCEY, TRUMAN. Predicting success in 
journalism training. S-D. Minnesota. 

RAFFERTY, KEEN and JeRMAIN, L. L. 
Study of the proportional relationship 
of journalism graduates to graduates in 
other fields now practicing in newspaper 
work. S. New Mexico. 

SUMMERS, WILLIAM R. Jr. and BOonp, 
Donovan H. Teaching high school 
journalism. S. West Virginia. 

WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. Religious journal- 

ism as an occupation. S. Syracuse. 


Pictorial Journalism 


MAHLER, JAMES A. Use of sequence cam- 
era without auxiliary light in photogra- 
phy of indoor sports. S-C. Indiana. 

SCHRAMM, WILBUR and SWANSON, 
CuarLes. Color and continuity of illus- 
trations in printed matter. S-C. Illinois. 

—Research in use of illustrations. $S-C. 
Illinois. 


Production and Management 


McEvoy, Poynter. Comparison of com- 
posing room costs in 1936 and 1949. 
S-C. Indiana. 

MurpHy, Lawrence. Effects of television 
on newspaper circulation. S. Illinois. 
PETERSON, WILBUR C. Sixth, seventh and 
eighth annual surveys in wages, hours 
and conditions of work in lowa news- 

papers. S-C. Iowa. 

SCHRAMM, WILBUR and SWANSON, 
CHARLES. Research in legibility. S-C. 
Illinois. 

SIEGFRIED, LAURANCE B. Typographical 
appraisal of magazines of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. S-C. Syracuse. 

THAYER, FRANK. Newspaper business 
management. S-C. Wisconsin. 


Publics and Public Opinion 
BeLpo, Lestize A. A multiple classifica- 
tion study of phrasing attitude state- 
ments. D-C. Minnesota. 
Birp, GeorGeE L. Readability tests on sev- 
eral score magazines, weekly and daily 
newspapers. S-C. Syracuse. 
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BRINTON, J. E. A method of testing pub- 
lic attitudes toward the press. D. Stan- 
ford. 

BusH, CHILTON R. and CarTER, Roy E. 
Jr. Methods of pretesting printed in- 
formation materials. S. Stanford. 

Hicsiez, CHARLES E. Possible criteria for 
judging political coverage in newspapers. 
S. Wisconsin. 

Jones, Ropert L. Time patterns of atten- 
tion to newspapers, radio and television. 
S. Minnesota. 

—and NELSON, HaRoLp L. The family as 
the center of concern in studying mass 
communication intake. S. Minnesota. 

KERRICK, JEAN. The effects of anxiety and 
intelligence on attitude change through 
communications. D. Illinois. 

SCHRAMM, WILBUR. The index functions 
in mass communications. S. Illinois. 

SMarRT, M. NeFF. Study of religious atti- 

tudes as revealed by circulation figures 

of religious magazines, 1941-51. S. 

Utah. 


Public Relations and Propaganda 


CRAWFORD, ROBERT P. Revision of book 
on public mind and communications. 
S-C. Nebraska. 

HOLLSTEIN, MILTON. Attitudes of the 
working press toward public relations in 
municipal government. D. Iowa. 

SCHOENFELD, CLARENCE A. Public rela- 
tions for educators. S. Wisconsin. 

SETHRE, ROBERT A. Public school-news- 
paper relations in the state of Washing- 
ton. S. Washington. 


Radio and Television 


BECKER, SAMUEL LEO. The ordinal posi- 
tion effect in radio audience research. 
S-D-C. Iowa. 

Berk, Puitip E. Census survey of televi- 
sion stations to determine the evolution 
of television news. D. Iowa. 

BRADLEY, RULON. Study of editorial poli- 
cies of radio stations in Utah. S. Utah. 

CUMMING, WILLIAM KENNETH. College 
and university television. D. Iowa. 


_ HEATH, Harry E. Television news survey. 


S-C. Iowa State. 
—Educational television problems and 
techniques. S. Iowa State. 
Lupwic, MERRITT. Learning and attitude 
changes which result from exposure to 
experimentally controlled television pro- 
grams. D. Iowa State. (Illinois) 
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McKune, LawRENCcE Epwin. Some prob- 

lems in writing, production and evalua- 

tion of television programs for in-class 
viewing. D. Iowa. 

MERRILL, IrnviNG. Study of political and 
controversial issues on television. D. 
Illinois. 

SreBERT, Frep S. The right to report by 
television. S-C. Illinois. 

SuMMerS, Rosert E. Radio journalism 
including television. D. Oregon. (Ohio 
State) 

Wozniak, DanieL. Techniques of gather- 

ing and producing local television news. 

S. Florida State. 


Readership and Readability 


ALLEN, CHARLES L. Readership survey of 
the Waukesha Daily Freeman. S-C. 
Northwestern. 

BaRNES, ARTHUR M. An _ experimental 
mailed readership survey. S. Iowa. 
—Sample stability in readership surveys. 

S. Iowa. 

BeLpo, Leste A. and Jones, RoBeErT L. 
A comparison of methods for determin- 
ing readership reliability. S. Minnesota. 

Mason, Epwarp F. Reader interest in a 
week’s pictures in the Daily Iowan. S-C. 
Iowa. 

SUMMERS, WILLIAM R. Jr. Readershi 
study of the Daily Athenaeum, 1953-54 
school year. S. West Virginia. 

SWANSON, CHARLES. Elements in linguistic 
style and structure and their relations to 
comprehension. S. Illinois. 

—Patterns of reading American newspa- 
pers. S. Illinois. 

—Study of style patterns of professional 
editors. S-C. Illinois. 

—What makes for readable writing and 
reading success: a review of experimen- 
tal evidence. S-C. Illinois. 

TANNENBAUM, Percy. Attitudes toward 
source and concept as factors in attitude 
change through communication. D-C. 
Michigan State. (Illinois) 

TayLor, WiLson. Experimental demon- 
stration of “Cloze procedure” as meth- 
od of measuring effectiveness of com- 
munication in terms of comprehension 
or readability. S-C. Illinois. 

Tucker, WILLIAM. The application of the 
semantic differential to esthetic judg- 
ments. D. Illinois. 


JOURNALISM 


QUARTERLY 


PART Il 


Master's Theses Completed in 
Journalism during 1953 
(This list continues the compilations 
in the QuaRrTErty in 1936 and 1945, and 
since 1950. All theses are by students ma: in 
journalism 


, and all were completed in 1953, unless 
otherwise noted.) 


Advertising and Marketing 

ApaMs, Roy. Seasonal buying patterns in 
relation to retail furniture advertising in 
Lane County, Oregon. Oregon. 

BENDER, ROBERT Louis. A photographic 
study in book form as a specialized ad- 
vertising medium. Ohio. 

BERGSTRASSER, JAMES LaMar. A _ study 
and digest of the laws of advertising of 
the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Missouri. 

BRAMAN, EpwIn C. An analysis of the re- 
lationships of newspaper advertising 
readership and television ownership. 
Minnesota. 1951. 

CUNNINGHAM, ELLA IRENE. An analysis 
of literature in advertising copy and 
layout. Illinois. 

Georce, RICHARD Lee. Kline’s—the role 
of publicity in a medium-size, popular- 
price, fashionable department store. 
Missouri. 

HawBakeR, Davip. How advertising influ- 
ences the grocery habits of women. 
Northwestern. 

Mitter, Louis B. A study of customer 
reactions to merchandise and sales pre- 
sentations in three ladies’ apparel shops. 
Northwestern. 

YOBLON, ALAN SAMUEL. A _ definitive 
study of some areas of non-product ad- 
vertising. Illinois. 

Bibliography 

BroussarD, ALTON E. A history and bibli- 
ography of the newspapers of St. Mar- 
tinsville, Louisiana. Louisiana State. 

Censorship 

Lieper, ARTHUR B. A comparative study 

of censorship codes and procedures in a 


selected number of foreign countries. 
Minnesota. 


Class Periodicals 
IsHAM, JeERoME C. An analysis of repre- 
sentative company and union publica- 
tions. Ohio State. 
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NoBLe, Ropert D. The physical structure GiLLiAM, JoHN CHarLes. An analysis of 


of the small magazine. Iowa. 


College Journalism 


Gaprer, S. Gorpon. Modern methods in 
journalism teaching in ten American 
universities. Michigan. 

MarTIn, RayMonpD H. Journalism labora- 
tory methods. Utah. 

PERMODA, DonaLD. A study of college 
publication business § management. 
Northwestern. 

WHEELER, OpaL LamMM. Current practice 
and opinion in the supervision of edi- 
torial content of college newspapers. 
Missouri. 


Community Newspapers 


Cor, DonaLp. A basis for rating weekly 
newspapers. Montana. 1947. 

Darrow, RALPH C. A study of the effect 
of discontinuance of readyprint on 67 
Iowa newspapers. Iowa. 

DEVANNEY, JosePH G. The relationship of 
a weekly newspaper to its community; a 
study of the East Hampton (L. I.) Star. 
New York. 

KLISTNER, Harry. Contribution of com- 
munications in welding a modern real 
estate development into a community as 
exemplified by Lakewood Village. 
UCLA. 

Marria, MarGaret. The role of weekly 
community newspapers in metropolitan 
cities. Michigan. 


Content Analysis 


Braver, EuGene R. A content analysis of 
Wisconsin’s five labor presses with the 
purpose of predicting their possible ef- 
fect upon the reader. Marquette. 

Byrne, CHarRLes T. An analysis of edi- 
torial comment on public education in 
selected California newspapers. Stan- 
ford. 

DANIELSON, WaYNE A. A value analysis 
of advice columns in newspapers. Stan- 
ford. 

FREYSCHLAG, Keprick G. Categories for 
analyzing news in terms of reader-inter- 
est. Stanford. 

GarpNeR, Mary A. Comparative study of 
the contents of the Caribbean edition of 
Selecciones del Reader's Digest and the 

U. S. edition of Reader's Digest. Ohio 

State. 


newspaper articles to determine those 
economic principles which the ninth 
grade student should understand. (Busi- 
ness Education) Colorado. 1952. 

GINGLINGER, GENEVIEVE. The basic val- 
ues of Reader’s Digest, Selection, and 
Constellation. Stanford. 

DanteL Epwarp. Content analy- 
sis of German domestic radio propa- 
ganda from April 1, 1943 until the end 
of World War II. Missouri. 

JANER, CaRL OLAF HELGER. Comparative 
content analysis of selected American 
and Swedish agricultural publications. 
Oklahoma A. and M. 

LEHAN, Lorraine A. A theme analysis of 
the Daily Worker and the National 
Guardian. Indiana. 

McLEop, Jack Myron. A thematic analy- 
sis of the American Legion Magazine, 
1919 to 1951. Wisconsin. 

STONE, VERNON A. Content analysis of 
the three radio wire services for nine 
days to determine comparative coverage. 
Iowa. 

Wona, Davip Tz1 Ki. A value analysis of 
some Asian newspapers. Stanford. 


Cooperative Newsgathering 
ExLey, Davip JoHN. The proposed con- 
vention on the international transmission 


of news and the right of correction. 
Stanford. 1952. 


Editorial Writing 
STERNSCHEIN, Manas. U. S. editorial 
writers—a profile. Boston. 


Ethics and Criticism 

Cuun, Etroy. The press at the Alger Hiss 
trial. Michigan. 

FANCETT, RoperT. Press treatment of 
Senator McCarthy in his two major con- 
troversies with the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. Michigan. 

STEPHENS, JAMES V. A study of commen- 


tators and their commentaries. Ohio 
State. 


VENKATARAMANI, M. S. A study of the 
charges against the press and freedom 
and some comments thereon. Oregon. 

Woop, Lois B. American Mercury’s icon- 
oclastic treatment of journalism, 1924— 

38. Florida State. 
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Farm Press 


Heer, JouHn F. Directional accuracy of 
farm price predictions published in the 
Iowa Farm Outlook Letter (July 1, 
1948-July 1, 1951). Iowa State. 


Foreign News and Foreign Press 


Bassett, Epwarp. American news cover- 
age in the Near East. Michigan. 

BHUuTANI, DurGa. A study of attitudes of 
leading Indian newspapers. Oregon. 

CANETTI, CLAULINE N. Attitudes of select- 
ed American newspapers toward France. 
Wisconsin. 

CHAUDHRY, MOHAMMED NasEER. The Pak- 
istan press. Missouri. 

Dickey, Vera V. STENGER. A study of the 
development of women’s news in nine 
London morning newspapers. Missouri. 

Evans, GERALD W. A general survey and 
bibliography of Russian newspapers. 
Michigan. 

GILBERTSON, WILLIAM E. The Soviet press 
—an analysis. Ohio State. 

Hosai, MANoRAMA. Comments and news 
in three American dailies concerning the 
Kashmir dispute (1947-49). Wisconsin. 

JAIN, NARENDRA PRASAD. Attitudes of the 
Indian newspapers toward United States 
foreign policies. Missouri. 

MAXWELL, GENEVIEVE. The English-lan- 
guage press of the Middle East. Michi- 


an. 
ae ol PaMELA E. A study of the New 
York Times and the London Times re- 
ey on the 1948 Arab-Jewish con- 
ict in Palestine. Wisconsin. 
SequeirA, JoHN. The United States in five 
English-language dailies of Pakistan. 
Iowa. 


High School Journalism 


JosepH N. Criteria for improv- 
ing the quality of makeup in high school 
duplicated papers. Montana. 

BuELow, Rosert D. Duties and training 
of high school newspaper advisers in 
Iowa in 1953 with special reference to 
business teachers. (Business Education) 
Iowa. 

Jarvis, EsTHER ANN. Movie reviewing: 
an activity for the high school journal- 
ism class. Illinois. 

Peck, GeorGE STAFFORD. A course of 
study in journalism for Montana high 
schools. Montana. 1948. 


QUARTERLY 
History and Biography 


BENNETT, Mary ANN JACKSON. The Ma- 
con Telegraph in Georgia politics. 
Georgia. 1948. 

BUNTING, JosEPH LUTHER. Hopkins Hol- 
sey: spokesman for the Georgia Consti- 
tutional Union party. Georgia. 1951. 

CHAMBAULT, WILLIAM Epwarb, Jr. The 
history of the Meriden (Conn.) Record. 
Missouri. 

Dempsey, Ray. History and influence of 
major Southern literary magazines prior 
to the Civil War. Georgia. 1947. 

Hersey, F. T. Changing with the times: 
a study of the Boston Traveler from 
1825 to 1940. Boston. 


JENSEN, ROSMOND. The reaction of the 
weekly newsmagazine to the Treaty of 
Versailles. Iowa. 

STANLEY, DonaLp A. Spanish-American 
war coverage in magazines. Iowa. 


Law 


Bacc, W. E. Ill. Survey of reasons for 
proposed legislation limiting liability for 
defamation by radio and television in 
Massachusetts. Boston. 


Brypces, Bety Lou. International steps 
toward world press freedom. Illinois. 
Davis, RoBert T. The legal status of 
newspaper carrier boys. Ohio State. 
Hines, B. T. Libel—a threat to press free- 

dom. Boston. 

O’Gara, James, Jr. An inquiry into fed- 
eral government encroaching on free- 
dom of information, particularly be- 
tween 1917 and 1953. New York. 


Magazines 
CraMP, Mrs. CAROLYN. Popular maga- 
zines as medical advisers. Syracuse. 
Jones, ROBERT CLauDE. Distinctive quali- 
ties of the New Yorker. Texas. 
LAURENCE, ErRwIN. The New Republic 
magazine’s policies toward Russia. Stan- 
ford. 1952. 


Miscellaneous 


BANCROFT, Mrs. HELEN FRIZZELL. News- 
papers as a training ground for fiction 
writers. Syracuse. 

CHANNON, MILLICENT S. Bayonet journal- 
ism: an army newspaper's independence 
in the Far East. Louisiana State. 


McKay, D. R. Naval j ism. Boston. 

MARSHALL, Max LawreENce. A survey of 
military periodicals. Missouri. 

Van Dyke, Roy. The scientific method 
applied to journalism. Michigan. 


News Gathering and Writing 


Bowen, Davip Leon. The nature of inter- 
pretative reporting. Marquette. 1952. 

HILt, RicHarD A. Study of sex crime cov- 
erage of four Chicago daily newspapers 
July 1-August 1, 1953. Northwestern. 

HIMMELSBACH, GERARD R. White House 
relations with the American free press 
during the presidency of Harry S. Tru- 
man. Indiana. 

KNOWLTON, MARILYN. Newspaper cover- 
age of youth in the towns of Longmont 
and Loveland, October 1, 1949 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1950. (Sociology) Colo- 
rado. 1951. 

Knox, HaROLD CAMPBELL. A Georgia 
newspaper and Governor Joseph E. 
Brown. Georgia. 1950. 

NOFZIGER, FREDERIC. Coverage of nation- 
al, state and foreign news events in 
three Detroit newspapers. Michigan. 


PEARSON, CHARLES G. An application of 
the case method to the study of report- 
ing. Kansas. 

Poik, Leste D. North Dakota newspa- 
pers and the 1952 primary senatorial 
campaign. Wisconsin. 

Powers, JaMEs L. The effect of teletype- 
setter on Kansas newspaper content. 
Kansas. 


Roz, GwyneTtH K. Labor news in two 
Grand Rapids, Mich., dailies, 1911 
through 1947. Wisconsin. 

Rocers, WILLIAM. Comparison of the cov- 
erage of the Leo Frank case by the 
Hearst-controlled Atlanta Georgian and 
the home-owned Atlanta Journal (April 
28—August 30, 1913). Georgia. 1950. 

STAFFORD, SAMUEL A. Attributed and non- 
attributed sources in news stories. Stan- 
ford. 1952. 


TayLor, JosepH A. A study of the meth- 
ods of local newspaper coverage and 
production employed by 12 daily news- 
papers during the great eastern Kansas 
flood of July 1951. Kansas. 1952. 

Tatal, Kou. Sports coverage. Utah. 

WacnerR, EveLyn. A survey of science 

writers. Michigan. 
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Pictorial Journalism 


G1BBon, WittuaM R. A survey of pictorial 
journalism courses in U. S. college and 
universities. Ohio State. 

DonaLp Brooks. The appli- 
cation of the Kodak Ektacolor and dye 
transfer process to professional photog- 
raphy. Ohio. 

Mau_er, JaMes L. Improving composition 
in news pictures. Indiana. 

PATTERSON, JACK MILLER. The masking of 
Ektachrome color transparencies for dye 
printing and the effect of such masking 
on the color balance of the print. Ohio. 


PETERSON, DonaLp C. Two pioneer Amer- 
ican picture magazines. Wisconsin. 

TURNER, WILLIAM D. A study of pictorial 
treatment in Iowa’s industrial publica- 
tions. Iowa. 


Production and Management 


HuLack, LawreNCE B. The exaggerated 
fear of press concentration. Michigan. 
PLESSINGER, MARTIN. Developments in 
photo-gravure printing by the St. Louis 

Post-Dispatch. Missouri. 

SCHROEDER, ViRGIL PauL. An analysis of 
the Fotosetter. Missouri. 

Waters, SMITH Davis III. Some aspects 
of newspaper concentration with empha- 
sis on the period 1944-1952. Texas. 

WILson, CLIFTON. TTS: a revolution in 
the graphic arts. Utah. 


Publics and Public Opinion 

Brown, Masel E. Sources of information 
about scholarships and financial needs 
of high school seniors in two Iowa cities. 
Iowa State. 

CALDWELL, WILLIAM S. American propa- 
ganda in the 1948 Italian election cam- 
paign. Minnesota. 

CoHEN, Murray. The crusade against 
election fraud by the Post-Dispatch and 
Star-Times in St. Louis in 1936. Mis- 
souri. 


CRaABBE, KENNETH CHARLES. The London 
Index 1862-1863: a study in early war- 
time propaganda. Georgia. 

FELTON, FReDeRIC J. Iowa government 
agencies and news media. (Political Sci- 
ence) Iowa. 

Go.pisH, Sipney S. The Minnesota Poll 
and the undecided voter. Minnesota. 
1951. 
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Ham, Wim I. Louisiana press opinion 
in the presidential election of 1952. 
Louisiana State. 

Miter, Davin C. A study of United Na- 
tions radio. Iowa. 

STANFIELD, Paut. An analysis of propa- 
mamer themes in speeches delivered by 

isenhower, Stevenson and Truman in 
the 1952 presidential campaign. Oregon. 


Public Relations and Publicity 

Brown, FirMAN Hewitt. A public rela- 
tions program for Northern Montana 
College. Montana. 

CHapMaNn, TEDDY. University and college 
public relations personnel in New York 
State. Syracuse. 

CoaKLey, RoBert JoHN. The army home 
town news center. Missouri. 

DANDENEAU, RICHARD J. A survey of pub- 
lic relations, information and education 
activities in seven Michigan state gov- 
ernment agencies. Wisconsin. 

Freese, Louise Jutien. Public relations 
departments of certain dailies. Missouri. 

Heck, WILLIAM ALLEN. Publicity pro- 
grams at Evangelical-United Brethren 
colleges. Indiana. 

KicuT, Harry D. Press criticism of the 
public relations function of government, 
1918-1952. Wisconsin. 

KNUTSON, SIDNEY A. History of the pub- 
lic relations program in the United 
States Army. Wisconsin. 

Lyxe, ARTHUR DovucLas. Public relations 
as a management function in the Chi- 
cago area. Northwestern. 

McIntyre, Justin. A survey of informa- 
tion services of the state of Oregon. 
Oregon. 

ROBERTSON, RICHARD L. An investigation 
of the development and operation of 
public information programs of the fed- 
eral executive agencies. Minnesota. 

Ropes, Nevin J. The use of television in 
public relations work. Ohio State. 

VospurcH, Donatp. Survey and 
. blic relations practices and needs 

tica College. Syracuse. 


Radio and Television 
Got, Kazuo. Development of radio, TV 


documentary programs in the United 
States. Ohio State. 


QUARTERLY 


Greer, ARCHIE M. A study of television 
viewing habits in the Athens area. 
Ohio. 

HimscuH, Bernard. Need for educational 
television stations in Florida. Florida 
State. 

MCKEEGAN, MarGarReT L. Techniques and 
problems in presenting homemaking 
television programs. Iowa State. 


Morton, Ben. A study and analysis of 
ial services broadcasting on WLW 
and WLW-TV. Ohio. 


Sms, OrRLAND LeCompte Jr. A study of 
news broadcasting by Dallas radio sta- 
tions in 1952. Texas. 


SmiTH, ROBERT FRANKLIN. A study of 
educational radio stations in the elemen- 
tary and secondary school systems of 

the U. S. Ohio. 


SuTTON, Joe CAMPBELL. Congressional in- 
vestigation of television. Illinois. 


Votsky, SANFORD. A study of commercial 
and education sportscasting with refer- 
ence to the advisability of a course in 
play-by-play sports announcing. Ohio. 

WittuMs, ELsie KIMBALL. Effectiveness 
of television as a teaching medium for 
clothing construction. (Home Econom- 
ics) Iowa State. 


Readability and Readership 


Ropert Hn. Difference in 
readability of U. S. artment of Ag- 
riculture bulletins in 1941 and 1951. 
Stanford. 


HANSON, NATHAN CHARLES. The readabil- 
ity of high school health texts: Fogg in- 
dex. Illinois. 

Kay, HERBERT. Toward an understanding 
of news-reading behavior. Stanford. 
MARTIN, GILBERT FRANK. Readability 
analysis of 510 magazine advertisements 
in the years 1941, 1946, 1951. Illinois. 


Morris, RicHarpD A. Time and motion 
studies of 50 readers of the Chicago 
Daily News. Northwestern. 

PEELING, RuTH. A study of the readability 
of editorials in 20 Florida weekly news- 
papers. Florida State. 

PoLtey, DonaLp C. The reliability of pré- 
dictions in selected printed media. Stan- 
ford. 1952. 


Master's Theses, 1953 


RicHMoNnD, Davip. A word study of the Religious Journalism 
Parkersburg (W. Va.) Sentinel. Ohio. 
SLAKER, Joan V. A readership study of press of Louisiana. Louisiana State. 
“Blondie and Dagwood”: a survey of 
attitudes of 75 Bloomington high school 
pupils. Indiana. 
STONE, NorMAN F. The patterns of read- , 
ership in the Bremerton (Wash.) Sun. Reviewing 
Stanford. 


cal newspapers and radio stations. Flor- 
ida State. 


BRIGHAM, RoBerT ADAM. The religious 


SoMMERKAP, THEO. Religious news in lo- 


PARNABY, RICHARD WiLson. The chrono- 


TayLor, RAYMOND MARSHALL. The reada- logical ages of prose writers vs. the 
bility of high school health texts: number and kinds of reviews given their 


Flesch formula. Illinois. books. Ohio. 


“The influence exerted by the public, whether directly through the ballot 
box or in manifestations between elections, is dependent upon what the 
ordinary mass of people think and feel about matters. And what they think 
and feel is more or less what is in the air—not over the air but in the air. 
The chief source of the views people entertain, what predominantly influ- 
ences those who read, is not what is said on the editorial pages but what is 
rubbed off, as it were, from the news columns. 

“News columns are not only accepted as affording a true narrative of 
events; through headlines, spacing, repetition and characterization they 
subtly infuse the reader's mind and largely influence his standards for judg- 
ment. It is the news columns that heavily determine the thinking habits of 
the reading public. It is they that shape an attitude of lazy credulity recep- 
tive to fear and prejudice rather than one of critical open-mindedness. 

“The unconscious, and therefore, uncritical, absorption of print is much 
more powerful than any skeptical alertness which most readers bring to 
print. To an extent far beyond the public’s own realization, public opinion 
is shaped by the kind, the volume, and the quality of news columns. It de- 
pends on the quality of the news columns, day after day, whether the pub- 
lic’s judgment is confused instead of enlightened, whether its feelings are 
debilitated or steadied, its reason deflected or enlisted.”—Fr.tx FRANK- 
FURTER, in 75th anniversary edition of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Dec. 
13, 1953. 

“Perhaps one story in one day’s issue of a newspaper may not seem im- 
portant in the cosmic scheme of things. But cumulatively the power of what 
we do as reporters and editors is not surpassed. The newspaper is now and 
probably always will remain the prime source of history—not only the his- 
tory which will be written decades hence, but the moving force of current 
history. Forms and means of presentation may change, but not the need for 
good reporting and intelligent editing in a free world which can only re- 
main free if it understands the facts of its existence.’—-Doris FLEESON, 
newspaper columnist, in first Crosman Memorial Lecture, University of 
Colorado, May 1953. 
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NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY ROBERT ROOT 


News for inclusion in this section . . . activities of schools and 
departments of jourralism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Notes for the next issue should reach him by April 1. 


President Simmons Announces 
AEJ Committees for 1954 


President George E. Simmons of the As- 
sociation for Education in Journalism has 
announced the personnel of AEJ commit- 
tees for 1954. 


The new committees follow in alphabet- 
ical order, the first person named in each 
instance being the chairman: 


Audio-Visual Aids—Dwight Bentel, San 
Jose; Olaf J. Bue, Montana State Univer- 
sity; L. J. Hortin, Ohio University; Ed. H. 
Johnson, Tulsa; Donald W. Krimel, Mary- 
land; Royal H. Ray, Florida State Univer- 
sity, and Albert A. Sutton, Northwestern. 


Auditing—Elmer G. Trotzig, South Da- 
kota; Sidney Kobre, Florida State Univer- 
sity, and John J. Whitaker, Oklahoma. 


Convention—Keen J. Rafferty, New 
Mexico; E. L. Callihan, Southern Metho- 
dist; Wesley Maurer, Michigan; Douglas 
Perry, Temple; George E. Simmons, Tu- 
lane, and Charles E. Swanson, Illinois. 


Endowment—David M. White, Boston; 
William F. Swindler, Nebraska, and Clif- 
ford F. Weigle, Stanford. 


Foreign Students of Journalism—Roland 
E. Wolseley, Syracuse; James L. C. Ford, 
Montana, and Ralph O. Nafziger, Wiscon- 
sin. 


Liaison with International Communica- 
tions Organizations—Robert W. Desmond, 
California; Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota; 
Theodore E. Kruglak, Long Island; Ralph 
O. Nafziger, Wisconsin; Kenneth E. Olson, 
Northwestern; Armistead S. Pride, Lin- 
coln; O. W. Riegel, Washington and Lee, 
and Roland E. Wolseley, Syracuse. 


Nominations—Fayette Copeland, Okla- 
homa; Willis C. Tucker, Tennessee, and 
Quintus Wilson, Utah. 


Place of Meeting in 1955—Roscoe El- 
lard, Columbia; A. L. Higginbotham, Ne- 
vada, and Alan Scott, Texas. 


Professional Freedom and Responsibil- 
ity of Press and Radio—Fred S. Siebert, 
Illinois (1956); Joseph A. Brandt, UCLA 
(1956); Charles C. Clayton, Lindenwood 
(1954); Roscoe Ellard, Columbia (1955); 
Gerald Forbes, Mississippi (1955); J. Ed- 
ward Gerald, Minnesota (1956); Hillier 
Krieghbaum, New York (1955); Norval 
Neil Luxon, North Carolina (1955); Fred- 
eric E. Merwin, Rutgers (1954); Keen 
Rafferty, New Mexico (1954); DeWitt 
Reddick, Texas (1954), and Rae Weimer, 
Florida (1956). 


Publications—Chilton R. Bush, Stanford 
(1954); Dwight Bentel, San Jose (1956), 
and Frank L. Mott, Missouri (1955). 


Resolutions—C. E. Bounds, Alabama; 
Clement E. Trout, Oklahoma A. and M., 
and William M. Moore, Kentucky. 


Standards of Teaching—A. Gayle Wal- 
drop, Colorado (1955); Warren Agee, 
Texas Christian (1956); Simon Hoch- 
berger, University of Miami (1955); Bry- 
ant Kearl, Wisconsin (1956), and Gordon 
Sabine, Oregon (1954). 


Teaching of Journalism History—Sid- 
ney Kobre, Florida State University; Ed- 
win Emery, Minnesota; Frank L. Mott, 
Missouri; Lawrence W. Murphy, Illinois, 
and John Tebbel, New York. 

Dates given in parentheses indicate the 


year that the committee member’s term 
expires. 
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AEJ Sets Convention Dates 
At University of New Mexico 


The Association for Education in Jour- 
nalism will hold its 1954 convention at the 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
the end of the summer. 

Since officers have decided to cut the 
annual convention to three days this year, 
the dates set are August 31 and Septem- 
ber 1 and 2. Delegates and their families 
will be housed in Mesa Vista Residence 
Hall. 

Plans already made include a steak bar- 
becue in Cedro Canyon in the Sandia 
Mountains and a luncheon in an Old Al- 
buquerque restaurant, according to Prof. 
Keen Rafferty, chairman of New Mexico’s 
journalism department. A coffee hour and 
fiesta-wear style show for women visitors, 
as well as entertainment by a group of 
Jemez pueblo dancers, are also planned. 

Secretary Elmer Beth of AEJ has al- 
ready begun sending out material about 
the convention and the Rocky Mountain 
area to members, and will send out hun- 
dreds of other pieces. Professor Rafferty 
is chairman of the convention committee. 
Other committee members are announced 
in another news story in this issue. 


Casey Named to Help Plan Use 
Of Mass Media in Agriculture 


Dr. Fred L. Hovde, president of the As- 
sociation of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, has designated Dr. Ralph D. 
Casey, director of the University of Min- 
nesota School of Journalism, to serve as 
the association’s representative on a plan- 
ning committee to arrange a workshop- 
conference to be held under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Project in Agricul- 
tural Communications next summer. The 
project will assist land-grant institutions 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in using mass communications to develop 
and maintain educational services for 
farmers, homemakers and the general 
public. 

One of the workshop problems, sched- 
uled for July in East Lansing, Mich., will 
center on the reliability, effectiveness and 
efficiency of using mass communications 
for educational purposes. The Project in 


Agricultural Communications has a liberal 
grant from the Kellogg Foundation for re- 
search, training, service and creative work. 


News Notes 


Luxon Begins Duties as Dean 
At North Carolina 


Dr. Norval Neil Luxon, whose appoint- 
ment as dean of the School of Journalism 
at the University of North Carolina was 
announced in the Fall 1953 JouRNALISM 
QUARTERLY, has started his new work at 
Chapel Hill and already has undertaken a 
series of speeches around the state. 

Luxon had just rounded out 25 years of 
service at Ohio State University, where he 
was assistant to the president and profes- 
sor of journalism. For the last eight years 
he has been chairman of the Accrediting 
Committee of the American Council on 
Education for Journalism. 

From 1941 to 1947 he was secretary- 
treasurer of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism and the American 
Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism. He served as president of 
the latter organization in 1948. 

Luxon received B.S. and M.A. degrees 
at Ohio State and a Ph.D. in history from 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles. His dissertation, on Niles’ Weekly 
Register, won for him the 1939 Sigma 
Delta Chi Award for research about jour- 
nalism. 

With Phillip W. Porter, long-time col- 
umnist of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Luxon was co-author of The Reporter and 
the News, a textbook widely used in the 
mid-thirties. 

Luxon had five years experience in 
——— work, as assistant city editor of 
the Columbus Citizen, as city editor of the 
Canton Daily News and as assistant news 
editor of the El Paso (Tex.) Herald. He 
joined the Ohio State faculty in 1928 as 
instructor and rose to a full professorship 
in 13 years. 

In 1943, Luxon was named co-ordina- 
tor of the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram at the university, and the next = 
became first director of the Twilight 
(night) School. Since 1946, as assistant to 
President Howard L. Bevis, he had been in 
charge of the academic budget. 


ABP Offers Associate Membership 
To Six Journalism Schools 

Six schools of journalism have been in- 
vited to become associate members of the 
Associated Business Publications. The six 
are Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, North- 
western, Syracuse and Wisconsin. 
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Winston Allard, Former 
Journalism Teacher, Dies 


Winston Allard, 44, a former j} lism 
teacher and editor, died at Eugene, Ore- 
gon, of acute leukemia on December 30. 
Recently a major in the Air Force, he had 
just arrived home after service in Korea. 

Allard was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Oregon in 1937 and did graduate 
work at the University of Iowa. He later 
taught at the University of Missouri and 
Indiana University. The author of a text- 
book on magazine writing, he was an edi- 
tor of regional editions of the Stars and 
Stripes in Japan during World War II and 
again recently. 


Industrial Editors Cooperate 
In Starting Library Projects 

Two journalism departments have re- 
cently established libraries specializing in 
industrial journalism. Both projects have 
the cooperation of the International Coun- 
cil of Industrial Editors. 

At Oklahoma A. and M., the Depart- 
ment of Technical Journalism is setting up 
a library of information and source ma- 
terial on industrial editing. The material 
will be available on either inter-college li- 
brary loans or loan directly to individuals, 
and some will be offered for distribution. 
John E. Davis, president of the ICIE, said 
that the organization expects the library 
to furnish materia! for graduate students 
and others interested in research work in 
industrial editing, as well as to provide 
help for working editors. 

Requests for material should be sent di- 
rectly to Clement E. Trout, head, Depart- 
ment of Technical Journalism, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Meanwhile, a technical library of 150 
company publications has been started by 
the Department of Journalism and Public 
Relations at the University of Maryland. 
The periodicals are to be kept on file a 
maximum of two years. 

Warren Kiefer, former editor of the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Log, is 
in charge of the section devoted to indus- 
trial journalism. As a graduate assistant 
this year, he is compiling an industrial 
journalism bibliography, in cooperation 
with the ICIE bibliography committee. 
The bibliography will consist of about 
1,000 titles, and will be available in May. 
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Teachers Colleges Increase 
PR Offerings, Harral Reports 


Fifty-two colleges and universities now 
offer public relations courses for education 
students, according to Stewart Harral, di- 
rector of public relations studies at the 
University of Oklahoma. A survey of 
members of the American Association of 
Colleges of Teacher Education showed 
that course offerings now total 91—an in- 
crease of almost a third during one year. 


Texas Christian Receives $5,000 
For Library, Printing Facilities 

Two substantial gifts have recently been 
made to the journalism department of 
Texas Christian University. 

A grant of $4,000 from the Scripps- 
Howard Ernie Pyle Memorial Fund was 
made this year to TCU for a journalism 
library. The school reports that it will buy 
1,000 to 1,500 volumes in the newspaper 
and related fields. The award was an- 
nounced by Walter Humphrey, editor of 
the Fort Worth Press. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. R. W. Prescott, of 
California, former journalism student at 
the university, and her husband have given 
$1,000 to start a J. Willard Ridings Me- 
morial. The contribution was to a project 
which journalism alumni have undertaken 
to provide printing facilities. Mr. Ridings 
headed the department for 21 years before 
his death in 1948. 


George Washington Starts Project 
For Educational Broadcasters 


The National Association of Education- 
al Broadcasters has announced a grant to 
the Department of Journalism at George 
Washington University for a pilot program 
in radio news reporting on international 
topics. 

The school to obtain the partici- 

tion of embassy and legation personnel 
in Washington, D. C., to present opposing 
sides on critical international issues. The 
interviews will be put on tape, and the 
broadcasters’ association will then dupli- 
cate the programs and distribute them to 
networks it serves. If the plan succeeds 
this spring, the project will be set up as a 
regular course in the spring of 1955. 
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University of Chicago Offers 
Scholarships to Journalists 

A graduate program leading to the de- 
gree of master of arts in communication 
has been organized by the Social Science 
Division of the University of Chicago. A 
scholarship fund has been set up for men 
in the program and special consideration 
will be given students with previous ex- 
perience on college and high school publi- 
cations. 

The graduate training is focused on un- 
derstanding the communication process 
and its effects on opinions, attitudes and 
behavior. Lecturers in social psychology, 
statistics, political science, business admin- 
istration, education and other fields partici- 
pate in the instruction. 


Three Universities Beginning 
Television Operations 


Opportunities for television training are 
being improved this year at three state uni- 
versities. All three are beginning TV sta- 
tion operation. They are: 

University of Alabama—The Depart- 
ment of Radio and Television expects de- 
livery soon of newly-developed television 
equipment for a campus station. Like the 
student radio station WABFP, it will even- 
tually cover the whole campus, by coaxial 
cable to each receiver. Students will man- 
age and operate the TV station. 

University of Missouri—KOMU-TV, 
university station for professional training 
and extension service, went on the air De- 
cember 21, 1953. The station, affiliated 
with all four networks, is in a new build- 
ing south of Columbia. 

Students are working in practically ev- 
ery phase of the operation. About half of 
the professional staff are Missouri School 
of Journalism graduates. Dr. Edward C. 
Lambert is director of television develop- 
ment. Weekly half-hour live shows include 
the School of Journalism’s “The Press.” 

University of Wisconsin—At Madison, 
the university plans to begin telecasting on 
WHA-TV this spring. The range of the 
station, affiliated with the university's 
WHA, oldest radio station in the nation, 
will be about 15 miles, from a remodeled 
building adjacent to Journalism Hall. 

Since 1952 the university has been con- 
ducting TV research in a closed-circuit 
television laboratory. The new station is to 
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be directed by a university radio-TV com- 
mittee, on which Prof. Robert Taylor will 
represent the School of Journalism. 


J-Schools Obtain New Quarters; 
Lincoln Dedicates Mitchell Hall 


Several journalism schools have recent- 
ly made changes and improvements in 
their quarters. 

University of Colorado—Students and 
faculty of the College of Journalism at 
Colorado have “gone underground” into 
well-lighted remodelled quarters in the 
west basement of the Hellems Building. 
They made the move from Old Main, 
where the College has been for many 
years, and from a temporary building, 
where it has had lab rooms. 

Offices for each staff member, two 
news-editorial laboratories, three news 
gg dark rooms, one advertising 
ab, a large newspaper reading room, a 
small and a large class room, are pro- 
vided. Offices for the director and the sec- 
retary of the college are on the first floor. 

Ohio Wesleyan University—The Depart- 
ment of Journalism moved into its new 
quarters in the Pfeiffer Memorial Natato- 
rium building during Christmas recess. 
The Office of Publicity, four student pub- 
lications, and joint publicity-journalism- 
student publications morgue also will be 
housed in the $219,000 structure. 

Washington State College—Journalism 
instructional work was physically centered 
with student publications at Pullman Jan- 
uary 1, when three journalism offices were 
moved to new quarters in the lower floor 
of Compton Union. New quarters have 
also been made available for a typography 
laboratory. Aiming at greater convenience, 
the staff has also started carrying out lab- 
oratory in writing and editing in the edi- 
torial offices of the college’s Daily Ever- 
green. 

At the University of Minnesota, the 
School of Journalism building, Murphy 
Hall, has been completely repainted and 
new fluorescent lighting fixtures have been 
installed. 

A classroom which will accommodate 
80 students, and several workrooms and 
Offices, are being “constructed” in a unit 
of the Communications Center at the Uni- 


" versity of Iowa. The new rooms, created 


by installation of partitions on the first 
floor of the new building, will include 
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workrooms for radio and television jour- 
nalism and a working area for graduate 
students. 

At Lincoln University in Jefferson City, 
Missouri, the School of Journalism build- 
ing was dedicated at Founders Day exer- 
cises January 17. The name Mitchell Hall 
was given to it in honor of the late Joseph 
E. Mitchell, editor-publisher of the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Argus from 1912 to 1952. 
The structure, erected in 1942, has 6,000 
square feet of floor space. 


Schools, Departments Announce 
New Scholarship Grants 


An increasing flow of scholarship mon- 
ey for education in journalism is being 
channeled to universities and colleges, ac- 
cording to reports from journalism schools 
and departments in various parts of the 
country. 

Scholarships recently announced include 
the following: 


University of Illinois—A $500 scholar- 
ship for students following a medical writ- 
ing and editing program has been estab- 
lished by Dr. Harold Swanberg, Quincy, 
IlL, who is secretary of the American 
Medical Writers’ Association. This organi- 
zation has sponsored the formation of a 
four-year medical writing and editing pro- 
gram at the university. A similar program 
and scholarship have been set up at the 
University of Missouri. 

Indiana University—Ernie Pyle scholar- 
ships in journalism were granted to seven 
upperclassmen, five of whom have had ex- 
perience on Indiana newspapers. 


Kent State—Ten scholarships have been 
established this year for graduates from 
Northeastern Ohio high schools, for fresh- 
man tuition at Kent State. The sponsors 
are newspapers in Kent, Ravenna, Warren, 
Canton, Ashtabula and Painesville, and 
the Northeastern Ohio Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, the Northeastern Ohio Weeklies 
and the Annual Press Photography Short 


Long Island—The Publicists Guild of 
New York, an association of working 
press agents, has presented the first jour- 
nalism scholarship in the department's 
history. The scholarship will be given a 
high school senior who is considered most 
outstanding as a journalist and scholar. 
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Oklahoma A. and M.—Theta Sigma Phi 
and Sigma Delta Chi have made eight 
$100 scholarships available for this aca- 
demic year, and the grants will be contin- 
ued next year. Also to be continued next 
year are four scholarships in industrial 
editing; they range from $150 for one year 
to $250 for four years. Scholarships were 
given by the McCormick Armstrong Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kans.; Semco Color Press, 
Oklahoma City; and Harry Turner and 
Associates, Topeka, Kans. 

University of Oklahoma—A scholarship 
of the Southwest Jewish Chronicle has 
been inaugurated. This provides a stipend 
of $150 for a freshman journalism student, 
regardless of race or color. 

Pennsylvania State—The Sigma Delta 
Chi chapter plans to award an annual 
scholarship to a journalism homore 
who has achieved an outstanding freshman 
record in scholarship and extra-curriculars. 
In memory of the late Joseph F. Biddle, 
publisher of the Huntingdon (Pa.) Daily 
News, a scholarship has been established 
by William K. Ulerich, a journalism grad- 
uate and publisher of the Clearfield (Pa.) 
Progress. The award will provide $150 to 
each winning freshman student in journal- 
ism. 

University of Wisconsin—The Esther 
Rose Goodman Prize of $50 for the best 
reporting done by a student has been es- 
tablished by a Chicago family in memo 
of a sister who intended to study journal- 
ism. The prize is to be awarded annually 
for 15 years. The Wisconsin Press Associ- 
ation is also collecting a fund, with the 
aim of making $2,000 available, probably 
at $100 a year, beginning next fall. This 
scholarship will be a living memorial to 
outstanding newspaper publishers who 
have served non-metropolitan Wisconsin. 


STAFF CHANGES 


University of Arkansas—Prof. Joseph 
Thalheimer, chairman of the Department 
of Journalism, has been granted a leave of 
absence for the spring semester to make a 
study of the E ress. 

University of Denver—Wilson B. Key, 
Jr., editor of Asia Calling, has been named 
chairman of the Department of Journal- 
ism. Key, who attended Ohio University 
and recently received a master’s degree in 
journalism at UCLA, has also worked for 
Yank, the Daily Pacifican, Stars and 


Stripes, the Armed Forces Radio Service 
and the Philippines Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. He replaces Robert Rhode, who has 
joined the faculty of the University of 
Southern California. 

Mort Stern, night city editor of the 
Denver Post, has been named to teach in- 
terpretive journalism. Edward Lehman, a 
former Post reporter, now a deputy district 
attorney, has been appointed to teach law 
of the press. 


Drake University—J. Parry Dodds, lec- 
turer in journalism research at Drake, and 
formerly of Iowa State, has resigned to 
become comptroller of South Dakota State 
College. Charles Carroll, assistant city 
editor of the Des Moines Register, has 
been appointed lecturer in editing, to suc- 
ceed Charles Reynolds, also of the Regis- 
ter. 


University of Georgia—Worth McDoug- 
ald, assistant professor, has returned to the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
where he is in charge of the radio-televi- 
sion division, after two years in the Navy. 

Leonard J. Hippchen, graduate of the 
University of Texas who has been work- 
ing on a doctorate at the University of 
Iowa, has been named assistant professor, 
to take charge of the advertising division. 
He has journalism, advertising and public 
relations experience in San Antonio and 
Harlingen, Texas. He replaces John E. Tal- 
madge, transferred to English. 

University of Illinois—Quincy Howe, 
associate professor, will leave at the end 
of the academic year to join the American 
Broadcasting Company as radio and tele- 
vision news analyst. Before joining the 
staff in 1950, Howe was a member of the 
CBS news staff and a former managing 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly. He will 
broadcast for ABC in the time formerly 
occupied by Elmer Davis. 

University of Maryland—Dr. Charles B. 
Kopp has been named assistant professor 
and student publications adviser in the De- 
partment of Journalism and Public Rela- 
tions. A former reporter for the Macon 
(Ga.) Telegraph and one of the first Ma- 
rine Corps combat correspondents, he has 
taught at the University of Georgia and 
Georgia Teachers College. 

Montana State University—W. Ray 
Wight, with the journalism department of 
Brigham Young University since 1947, has 
been named assistant professor, replacing 
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Donald K. Ross, who resigned after a year 

of service. A former reporter and state 
editor of the Salt Lake City Tribune, 
Wight has A.B. and M.A. degrees from the 
University of Utah and spent the summer 
in doctoral work at the University of Min- 
nesota. 

Ohio Wesleyan University—Paul W. 
Kohler, vice-president of the Howard 
Swink Advertising Agency in Marion, 
Ohio, has joined the staff as advertising 
lecturer. Kohler, who holds an M.A. from 
Ohio State University, was with Westing- 
house for nine years before joining Swink 
in 1946. 

Pennsylvania State College—Robert M. 
Pockrass, assistant professor, who spent 
part of Christmas vacation observing tech- 
niques at CBS in New York, has been 
named news adviser and a member of the 
board of directors of WDFM, the new 
campus FM station. 


University of Texas—Cal A. Newton, 
long-time business director of student pub- 
lications, has resigned, effective June 1, to 
enter privati, business in San Angelo, Tex- 
as 


West Virginia University—Francis P. 
Fisher, former sditor of the Parkersburg 
(W. Va.) News, has been appointed lec- 
turer in journalism. He will also serve as 
secretary-manager of the newly-organized 
West Virginia Press Association. 


COURSE CHANGES 


University of Denver—Wilson B. Key, 
Jr., new chairman of the Department of 
Journalism, is teaching a new course in 
International Journalism. 


Fresno State College—A new sequence 
for journalism majors in radio news com- 
munication has been organized by Dr. 
Paul V. Sheehan, department head. 

University of Georgia—Two new 
courses in Newspaper Advertising and Ad- 
vertising Campaigns have been added, to 
bring to nine the number of specialized ad- 
vertising courses. 

University of Minnesota—The course in 
comparative foreign journalism has been 
divided into two one-quarter courses. Dr. 
Raymond B. Nixon will offer Communi- 
zations Systems of the Free World, and 
Dr. Alexander G. Park will teach Com- 
munications in Authoritarian Society, an 
analysis of media and channels in the So- 
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viet Union, satellites and neo-Fascist na- 
tions. 


Mississippi Southern College—The de- 
partment, changing its name to the De- 
partment of Journalism and Public Rela- 
tions, has started work in public relations 
training. 

University of Missouri—A new sequence 
in journalism-medical writing has been 
started. The four-year program has the ap- 
proval of the American Medical Writers’ 
Association, which recently announced a 
$500 scholarship for the freshman year. 
Students will pursue the regular pre-med- 
ical program during the first two years, 
and take journalism and medical courses 
the final two years. 

Northwestern University—As a part of 
the regular 1954 summer session, the Me- 
dill School will offer a six-week Television 
News Institute carrying 12 hours of grad- 
uate credit. Registration will be limited to 
20 persons. The institute, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Baskett Mosse, will cover 
news program preparation and production, 
newsreel production and news operation. 

Ohio Wesleyan University—A_three- 
hour course in magazine article writing has 
been added. A similar course was removed 
from the curriculum two and one-half 
years ago. 

Oklahoma A. and M. College—A six- 
day advanced course for experienced ty- 
pographers and layout men was conducted 
recently by O. M. Forkert, Chicago typog- 
ye go A feature was the largest exhibit 
of printed material from Europe to be 
shown since World War II. Eight states 
were represented in the registration. 

Pennsylvania State College—The de- 
partment of journalism’s first purely grad- 
uate course, a seminar in Communications 
Research Methods, led by Dr. James 
Markham, is now being taught. The Press, 
Its Critics and Ethics, taught by Dr. Fred 
Marbut, is another new course in the new 
graduate program, but also open to ad- 
vanced undergraduates. Other new courses 
include Advanced Advertising ywrit- 
ing, Publicity and Public Relations, and 
Radio and Television Advertising. 

University of Texas—A joint advertising 
program is being inaugurated by the 
School of Journalism and the College of 
Business Administration. As a part of the 
plan, Professors Ernest A. Sharpe and 
Alan Scott of the school will serve as part- 
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time associate in business ad- 
ministration, while Dr. Ralph B. Thomp- 
son, of the college, will become a part- 
time member of the journalism staff. 

Texas Christian University—A course in 
religious journalism is being added for 
credit in both the j lism and religion 
departments. It will be taught by Hartwell 
Ramsey, former assistant editor of the 
Christian Evangelist, national weekly of 
the Disciples of Christ, who has been add- 
ed to the journalism staff as an assistant 
professor. He holds a B.A. in journalism 
from TCU, as well as a B.D. degree. 

University of Wisconsin—Prof. Robert 
Taylor is offering a course in TV News 
Writing and Programming in connection 
with the launching of a new campus tele- 
vision station. Students in the course will 
assist in the TV news shows. 


NOTES 


University of California (Berkeley}— 
Dr. Robert W. Desmond, department 
chairman, addressed the fall meeting of 
the American Council on Education in 
Washington, D. C., speaking on journal- 
ism’s contribution to the post-school edu- 
cation of Americans. 

University of lowa—The 1953-54 Iowa 
High School Journalism Directory, which 
is mailed to every Iowa high school, has 
been issued by the School of Journalism 
and the Extension Division. The 16-page 
directory lists information about the 408 
high schools of the state and their publi- 
cations. 

Kansas State College—The eightieth 
anniversary of instruction in printing is be- 
ing observed this year at Kansas State, 
where the subject has been taught contin- 
uously longer than at any other American 
college or university. The first degree in 
printing was granted in 1910, and the first 
journalism degrees were awarded in 1911. 

Lincoln University—School of Journal- 
ism faculty members are starting an analy- 
sis of the Associated Negro Press news re- 

rt. C. Y. Young, associate professor, is 
indexing the first 10 volumes of the 
Southern Patriot, monthly organ of the 
Southern Conference Educational Fund. 

University of Michigan—“The Press and 
Civii Liberties in Crises” is the theme of a 
special lecture series in journalism this 
year. The subject was selected “because of 


the increasing impact of news and polit- 
ical controversy over civil liberties” and 
the resulting problems for mass media. 
Speakers being brought to the campus in- 
clude former Attorney General Francis 
Biddle; Wallace R. Deuel, diplomatic cor- 
respondent, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; car- 
toonists D. R. Fitzpatrick and Walt Kelly; 
Arthur Garfield Hays, American Civil Lib- 
erties Union attorney, and Robert Blakely, 
formerly of the St. Louis Star-Times and 
Des Moines Register, now manager of the 
central regional office in Chicago for the 
Fund for Adult Education, established by 
the Ford Foundation. 


University of Minnesota—Dr. Ralph D. 
Casey, school director, served as consult- 
ant to the Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., in the production of a new educa- 
tional film, “Getting the Facts,” released 
recently. 

Montana State University—A_ chapter 
of Kappa Tau Alpha, national honorary 
scholastic society in journalism, has been 
installed. The chapter, named for Dean 
A. L. Stone, former head of the Journal- 
ism School, initiated three seniors and 
Dean James L. C. Ford, O. J. Bue and 
E. B. Dugan, professors of journalism. 


Northwestern University—Students en- 
rolled in the Medill School came from 39 
states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii and 11 foreign countries. Recent 
visits were made to the school by 11 for- 
eign journalists from Italy, Sweden, Ger- 
many, Ecuador, Iran, Colombia, Cuba 
and Mexico. 

Prof. Floyd G. Arpan, chairman of the 
magazine sequence, was awarded the 
Wells Memorial Key by Sigma Delta Chi 
at its St. Louis convention—highest honor 
the journalism fraternity can confer upon 
a member. 

Oklahoma A. and M. College—Claron 
Burnett of the Technical Journalism De- 
partment is sponsor of a new magazine 
for the Division of Agriculture, The Okla- 
homa Agriculturist, which published its 
first issue in January. More than 50 stu- 
dents are working on the publication. 

The department has added to its library 
more than 500 items on typography, print- 
ing and the graphic arts collected by O. M. 
Forkert, internationaliy recognized typog- 
rapher of Chicago. Included are many 
rare European publications and privatel 
printed books. 4 
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University of Oklahoma—After 
on leave a year and a half to study for the 
doctorate at the University of Minnesota, 
C. Joe Holland, assistant professor, has re- 
turned to teaching. He is now working on 
his dissertation. 

Pennsylvania State College—The De- 
partment of Journalism is one of the par- 
ticipants in a newly organized Pennsylva- 
nia Council on Education in Journalism. 
Franklin Banner, department head, is sec- 
retary-treasurer. The Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers’ Association and the 
Pennsylvania Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors are also participating in this effort to 
coordinate activities of groups concerned 
with high school journalism. 

Southern Methodist University—The 
Walter P. Boswell Memorial Lectures— 
named for a former Dallas AP staffer— 
have been established on a permanent ba- 
sis. They are sponsored by the Press Club 
of Dallas and the Journalism Department. 

University of Texas—Dr. DeWitt C. 
Reddick, professor of journalism, has be- 
come active in several phases of Southern 
Presbyterian journalism. He is on the 
board of editors of the national official 
publication of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., the Presbyterian Survey, published 
in Richmond, Virginia, and chairs the de- 
nomination’s publicity committee in Texas. 
He is also editorial supervisor of the Texas 
Presbyterian. 

University of Wisconsin—The School of 
Journalism staged its first seminar on pub- 
lic relations for churches in the fall. Fifty 
pastors and lay leaders from Wisconsin 
and Minnesota attended. Main speakers 
were Prof. Stewart Harral of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma; Don Bolles, public rela- 
tions director of the National Council of 
Churches, and Prof. Scott M. Cutlip of the 
Wisconsin school. 

The school and the Department of Agri- 
cultural Journalism are cooperating with 
WHA and the statewide FM network in 
presenting a series of interviews with Wis- 
consin weekly editors. The newsmen dis- 
cuss their communities, local problems and 
the role of the weekly. 

Prof. Frank Thayer has been appointed 
a 1954 member of the law and press com- 
mittee of the Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion and also of the bulletin committee of 
the Institute of Newspaper Controllers and 
Finance Officers. 


McGraw-Hill Books for the Times 


INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING. New sixth edition 


By ArTHur Jupson Brewster, formerly head Department of Advertising, Syracuse 
University; Hersert Hatt Patmer, Head of Department of Marketing and Advertising, 
University of Rhode Island; and Rosert G. INGRAHAM, Vice-president and Advertising 
Director, Katharine Gibbs School. 480 pages, $5.50 
The new sixth edition of an introductory advertising,book that has become a winner in the 
advertising and marketing field. Simple, understandable, teachable . . . it covers advertis- 
ing’s connection with history and economics as well as how advertising is prepared and 


brought to the customer. The new edition is up-to-date including television and the opera- 
tions of the Advertising Council. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA 


By Ep Brennen, New York Representative for Better Homes and Gardens. 410 pages, 
80 illustrations, $6.00 
Give “voice” to your advertising to win responsive listeners—with the aid of the intensive 
knowledge of media selection and use concentrated in this book. Ed Brennen, top-flight 
media salesman, here outlines this vital advertising problem in a treatment filled with facts 
on all kinds of media and their advertising usefulness, how to fit media to the advertising 
plan and buy space or time wisely, and how to sell media. 


STATISTICAL TECHNIQUES IN MARKET RESEARCH 


By Rosert Ferser, University of Illinois. $42 pages, $7.00 


The purpose of this book is to make available to marketing students and analysts the best 
and most modern statistical techniques in the simplest nontechnical manner possible. The 
author has attempted to translate the mathematics into words in order to make the book 
understandable to a person who has never gone beyond college algebra. Every technique is 
illustrated with examples, where possible, using actual marketing data. 


ADVERTISING PSYCHOLOGY AND RESEARCH 


By Darrett Biaine Lucas, Chairman, Dept. of Marketing, and Professor of Marketing, 
N.Y.U.; Research Consultant, Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, Inc., and STEUART 
HENDERSON Britt, Vice President and Director of Research, Needham, Louis, and 
Brorby, Inc. 765 pages, 123 illustrations, $7.50 


With the help of this handbook you know beforehand what the scientifically determined 
consumer buying habits, attitudes, and motivations are, and how to appeal to them. These 
tools help you decide the value of the appeals . . . the reasons why they did or did not 
pay off . . . and how they can be made more effective. 


MARKETING RESEARCH. How to Analyze Products, Markets, and 
Methods of Distribution 


By Ernest S. Braprorp, Manhattan College. 379 pages, $5.50 
A discussion of the principles and procedures employed in successful marketing research. 
It treats the basic elements, such as how to analyze products and services, how to determine 
the character and volume of consumer demand, and what channels to use to get the 
product or the service to market. There are many illustrative examples and cases. Emphasis 
throughout is on how to secure marketing data and how to present them effectively. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.| 
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National Directory 1954 
of 


Journalism Teachers 
in American Colleges and Universities 
including the 
Complete Membership Roll of A.E.J., Jan. 1, 1954 


This directory lists 954 journalism staff members in American four-year colleges and 
universities. Previous directories were published in JOURNALISM QUARTERLY issues of De- 
cember, 1941, and December, 1947. 


The 645 members of the AssociATION for EDUCATION in JOURNALISM in good standing 
on January 1, 1954, are indicated by asterisks (*); Junior Associate and Senior Associate 
members are included. 


All information was supplied directly by the persons listed. Only the highest degree is 
given. If more than one bachelor degree is held, only one is listed—usually the one indi- 
cating a special field. 


Compiled and edited by Elmer F. Beth, Secretary- Treasurer of A.¥.J., 
printed by the University of Kansas Press, and sponsored by A.E.J. 


Reprints, $1 each, from E. F. Beth, U of Kansas, Lawrence 
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Adams, Edwin H, MA, assoc prof, sch of comm, U of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash 
*Addington, Harold E, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, Syracuse U, Syracuse, NY 

Africa, Henry, lect, sch of jour, St U of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
*Agee, Warren K, MA, chm & asst prof, dept of jour, Texas Christian University, Ft Worth 
*Ahlgren, Harold N, MS, dept of jour, Wisconsin St C, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 
*Alder, Mary A, MA, prof, dept of jour, Phillips U, Enid, Okla 
*Alexander, Bevin R, AB, asst, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern U, Evanston, Ill 
Alexander, Donald L, BS, asst prof, dept of tech jour, Kansas St C, Manhattan, Kans 
*Alisky, Marvin Howard, PhD, asst prof. jour, dept of jour, Indiana U, Bloomington, Ind 
*Allen, Charles L, PhD, asst dean, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern U, Evanston, Ill 
Allen, Louise C (Mrs), MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Texas Tech C, Lubbock, Tex 

Allie, Mary A, BS, instr, dept of tech jour, Iowa St C, Ames, Iowa 

Allman, Leo Wm, AM, spec lect, dept of jour, Southern Methodist U, Dallas, Texas 
*Alward, Herbert Vaughan Jr, MA, asst prof, dept of Eng, St C of Wash, Pullman, Wash 
Amsden, Alan B, BA, instr, dept of jour, U of SD, Vermillion, South Dakota 

Anderson, Clayton, MS, instr, dept of jour, Oklahoma City U, Oklahoma City, Okla 
*Andrews, Ernest Francis Jr, AM, instr, sch of jour, St U of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 
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*Apone, Carl Anthony, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, St Mary’s C, Notre Dame, Ind 
“Applegate, Albert Angelo, MA, prof, head dept of jour, Michigan St E, East Lansing, Mich 
*Arpan, Floyd G, MS, prof, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern U, Evanston, Ill 
Aschmann, Helen T, lect, Wieboldt Hall, Northwestern U, Chicago Campus, II] 
Astel, George B, BAJ, asst prof, sch of comm, U of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash 

Atkins, Paul A, MA, instr, sch of jour, West Virginia U, Morgantown, W Va 

Atkinson, William, BA, lect, Lee sch of jour, Washington & Lee U, Lexington, Va 
Aumuller, Albert C, instr, dept of jour, New York U, New York, NY 

“Austin, Alvin E, BA, prof & head, dept of jour, U of North Dakota, Grand Forks, ND 


*Bacus, Roy Irving, AB, Station WBAP, 3900 Barnett, Fort Worth, Texas 
*Baird, Russell N, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, Ohio U, Athens, Ohio 
*Baker, Dean C, AB, asst prof, dept of jour, U of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 
*Baker, Frank Sheaffer, MA, asst prof of Eng & jour, Hanover C, Hanover, Ind 
Baker, Howard G, PhD, prof, dept of Eng, U of Tampa, Tampa 6, Florida 
*Baker, Ira L, MA, head, dept of jour, Furman U, Greenville, SC 
*Baker, Richard Terrill, DD, prof of jour, grad sch of jour, Columbia U, New York 27, NY 
*Ball, Chester E, MA, instr, sch of jour, Ohio St U, Columbus 10, Ohio 
Banks, Loy Otis, MA, asst prof, dept of Eng, Colorado A&M, Fort Collins, Colo 
*Banner, Franklin MA, prof and dir, dept of jour, Pennsylvania St U. State College, Pa 
Baram, Robert, BS, instr, div of jour, Boston U, Boston, Mass 
Barlow, Reuel Richard, AM, prof, sch of jour, U of Hlinois, Urbana, Ill 
*Barnes, Arthur M, PhD, prof, sch of jour, State U of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 
*Barnhart, Thomas F, MA, prof, sch of jour, U of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
*Barnum, Charles, instr, sch of jour, State U of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Barshay, Bernard, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Long Island U, Brooklyn, NY 
Bartley, F Ross, lect, dept of jour, Indiana U, Bloomington, Ind 
*Bartness, Garold Leroy, MA, asst dir of Asso Coll Press, U of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 14 
*Baskette, Floyd K, MA, prof, coll of jour, U of Colorado, Boulder, Colo 
*Beedon, Albert Phillips, MA, chm & assoc prof, dept of jour, Macalester C, St Paul 5, Minn 
*Belden, Louis H, AB, asst prof, coll of jour, Marquette U, Milwaukee 3, Wis 
Bell, Kenneth, MA, assoc prof, dept of jour, U of Alabama, University, Ala 
*Bell, William J, PhD, head, prof, dept of commun, East Texas S$ Teachers C, Commerce 
*Benson, Merritt E, LLB, prof & asst dir, sch of commun, U of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash 
*Bentel, Dwight, MA, prof & head, dept of jour, San Jose St C, San Jose, Calif 
*Benz, Lester G, AB, instr, sch of jour, St U of Iowa, Iowa City,lowa 
*Bergin, David Paul, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 
Bergstein, Milton J, MA, instr, dept of jour, Pennsylvania St U, State College, Pa 
“Berk, Philip E, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
Berns, Hendrik J, lect, dept of jour, U of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla 
*Beth, Elmer F, MA, prof, William Allen White sch of jour, U of Kansas, Lawrence 
*Betts, George C, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, Syracuse U, Syracuse 10 NY 
*Bickley, William B, AM, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
*Biggs, Wallace Robert, MSJ, prof & head, dept of jour, U of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo 
*Bing, Roland E, MEd, mgr stud pub, dept of jour, Texas A&M C, College Station, Texas 
*Bird, George L, PhD, dir of grad studies & prof, sch of jour, Syracuse U, Syracuse 10, NY 
*Birdsong, Henry Ellis, PhM, prof, dept of jour, Temple U, Philadelphia 22, Pa 
Blake, A W, MEd, asst prof, dept of jour, U of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark 
Blinn, Edmund C, MS, asst prof, dept of ptg & rur jour, South Dakota St C, Brookings, SD 
*Bliss, Ed, BS, lect & asst dir of pub rel, dept of jour, U of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
*Bliss, Robert M, MS, actg head, dept of jour, Drake U, Des Moines 11, lowa 
*Bluedorn, Victor E, exec dir, Sigma Delta Chi, Chicago 1, Ill 
*Blumberg, Nathan B, PhD, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Neb 
Bond, Donovan H., MA, asst prof, sch of jour, West Virginia U, Morgantown, WVa 
*Bond, F Fraser, LLD, assoc prof, dept of jour, New York U, New York 3, NY 
*Book, Albert C, BA, instr, sch of jour, St U of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
*Bosworth, Raymond F, MA, prof of Eng, dir, sch of pub, Simmons C, Boston 15,Mass 
*Bounds, Charlies Edward, MA, prof & head, dept of jour, U of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala 
*Bovée, Warren G, MA, asst prof, coll of jour, Marquette "J, Milwaukee 3, Wis 
*Bower, Harlan G, MA, dir pub rel, asst prof of jour, New Mex Western C, Silver City 
*Boyd, John Allen, MA, asst prof, dept o jour, Indiana St Teachers C, Terre Haute, Ind 
*Boyd, {ohn Harvey Jr, BS, instr, dept of jour, U of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala 
*Boyenton, William Henry, MA, assoc prof, sch of jour, Rutgers U, New Brunswick, NJ 
*Boyle, Regis Louise, PhD, instr, Trinity C, 3026 Legation St, NW, Washington 15, DC 
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Bradley, Van Allen, BJ, instr, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern U, Evanston, Ill 
*Brandt, Joseph August, LLD, chm, grad dept of jour, UCLA, Los Angeles 24, Calif 
“Bratton, Clayton Gene, BJ, instr, W A White sch of jour, U of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans 
Bray, William A, BJ, instr, U of Missouri Sch of Jour, Columbia, Mo 
Breslin, James T, PhB, lect, dept of dramatic arts, Western Reserve U, Cleveland, Ohio 
*Breth, Robert D, instr, div of jour, Lehigh U, Bethlehem, Pa 
*Brewer, Joseph J, MA, telegraph editor, Wichita Eagle, Wichita, Kans 
*Brier, Howard M, MEd, asst prof, sch of commun, U of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash 
“Brinton, James E, AM, act asst prof, inst for jour studies, Stanford U, Stanford, Calif 
*Broussard, Alton E, asst prof, dept of jour, Southwestern Louisiana Inst, Lafayette, La 
*Brown, Charles H, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Pennsylvania St U, State College, Pa 
*Brown, Donald E, MA, assoc prof, sch of jour & comm, U of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 
*Brucker, Herbert, BLitt, editor, The Hartford Courant, Hartford 1, Conn 
*Brumm, John Lewis, MA, prof emer, dept of jour, U of Mich, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Bryant, Cyril E Jr, AB, dir of pub rel, lect in jour dept, Baylor U, Waco, Tex 
*Buchan, Norman Ray, PhD, prof, dept of jour, U of Miami, Coral Gables 46, Fla 
*Bue, Olaf J, MSJ, prof, sch of jour, Montana St U, Missoula, Mont 
Burack, Abraham §, instr, div of jour, Boston U, Boston 16, Mass 
Burch, Walter E, BA, instr, div of jour, Abilene Christian C, Abilene, Texas 
Burch, William T, LLB, asst prof, sch of jour, Syracuse U, Syracuse 10, NY 
*Burchard, Donald D, AM, prof & chm, dept of jour, A&M C of Texas, College Station, Tex 
*Burkhalter, Frank E, AB, chm emer jour dept, Baylor U, Waco, Tex 
*Burnett, Claron, MS, asst prof, dept of tech jour, Oklahoma A&M C, Stillwater, Okla 
*Burnett, Paul C, MA, asst prof, dept of Eng, Alabama Poly Inst, Auburn, Ala 
Burnham, J V, MEd, instr, jour dept, U of Houston, Houston 4, Tex 
*Burns, Chris J, MA, asst prof, coll of jour, U of Colorado, Boulder, Colo 
Burton, Philip Ward, MA, prof, sch of jour, Syracuse U, Syracuse 10, NY 
*Bush, Chilton R, PhD, prof & dir, inst for jour studies, Stanford U, Stanford, Calif 
Butler, Kenneth B, BA, lect, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern U, Evanston, Il 
Butler, Marion Tyus, MA, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Georgia, Athens, Ga 
*Butterworth, Edwin, AB, asst prof, dept of jour, Brigham Young U, Provo, Utah 
Buzbee, Robert O, BJ, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
Byers, Richard O, asst prof, dept of jour, Pennsylvania St U, State College, Pa 


*Cade, Dozier C, MSJ, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern U, Evanston, Ill 

*Caldwell, William Stewart, BA, teaching asst, sch of jour, U of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14 
Calhoun, Bruce, prgm dir KUOW, sch of commun, U of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash 
*Callihan, E L, MSJ, chm & prof, dept of journ, Southern Methodist U, Dallas 5, Tex 
Calvert, Wesley Donald, BJ, instr, dept of tech journ, Iowa St C, Ames, Iowa 
*Campbell, Dean T, MA, 1459 Woodland, Wichita, Kans 

*Campbell, Laurence R, PhD, dean, prof, Florida State U Sch of Jour, Tallahassee, Fla 
Campbell, Walter Stanley, MA, res prof, sch of jour, U of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 
Cannell, Charles F, PhD, lectr, dept of jour, U of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 
*Carey, Robert G, BA, instr, dept of jour, Westminster C, New Wilmington, Pa 

*Cargill, Drury H, MA, asst prof, sch of bus, Richmond Professional Inst, Richmond 20, Va 
*Carmody, William A, MS, dept of pub rel, Wisconsin St C, Oshkosh, Wis 

Carpenter, Edmund §S, AB, dir pub rel & instr, C of jour, Marquette U, Milwaukee 3, Wis 
*Carter, Joseph C, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Temple U, Philadelphia 22, Pa 

*Carter, R Ernest Jr, MA, acting assoc prof, Inst for Jour Studies, Stanford U, Stanford, Cal 
*Case, Lillian P, MA, assoc prof, head, dept of jour, Adrian C, Adrian, Mich 
*Casey, John Harold, MA, prof, sch of jour, U of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 
*Casey, Ralph D, PhD, dir sch of jour & prof, U of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
Center, Allen H, AB, lect, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern U, Evanston, Ill 
*Charnley, Mitchell V, MA, prof, sch of jour, U of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
*Crist, Lyle Martin, MA, dir of pub & instr in Eng dept, Mount Union C, Alliance, Ohio 
*Christensen, Norman D, AB, assoc prof, dept of jour, U of Miami, Coral Gables 46, Fla 
*Christenson, Robert G, BS, research asst, sch of jour, U of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
*Christian, Byron H, MA, prof, sch of commun, U of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash 
*Christiansen, Don P, station KDYL-TV, Salt Lake City, Utah 

*Chunn, C Ellsworth, PhD, educ dir, so div, Natl Assn of Manufacturers, Atlanta, Ga 
*Churchill, H Lloyd, MBA, assoc prof, Inst for Jour Studies, Stanford U, Stanford, Cal 
*Clark, Herbert E, BA, instr, sch of jour, U of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
*Clark, W C, PhD, dean, sch of jour, Syracuse U, Syracuse 10, NY 
*Clay, Roberta L, BJ, assoc prof, Eng, speech and jour, Arkansas St Teachers C, Conway 
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*Clayton, Charles C, BJ, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, St. Louis 1, Mo 
*Clayton, Frederick, MA, prof, dept of Eng, U of Rhode Island, Kingston, RI 

Clayton, John Strother, AB, instr, dept of radio, U of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, NC 
*Coe, Malcolm D, MA, Editor & Publisher, The Giles Country Virginian, Pearisburg, Va 
*Coffin, Oscar J, AB, prof, sch of jour, U of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, NC 

Coggeshall, Reginald, AM, assoc prof, div of jour, Boston U, Boston 16, Mass 

*Colby, Elbridge, PhD, prof, dept of jour, The George Washington U, Washington 6, DC 
*Cole, Charles O, MA, pub dir, instr, dept of lang & lit, Southwestern C, Winfield, Kan 
*Cole, I W, asst to dir, sch of jour & comm, U of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 

*Cole, Lee S, AM, assoc prof, sch of jour, Lincoln U, jefferson City, Mo. 

Collentine, Berwyn, BA, instr, dept of jour, Temple U, Philadelphia, Pa 

*Collins, Roslyn, MA, box 426, Collins, Ga 

Colville, R Koester, MA, dir of pub rel, West Virginia Inst of Tech, Montgomery 
*Conger, Everton E, MS, asst prof, dept of jour, U of New Mexico, Albuquerque, NMex 
*Connell, Robert C, MA, asst prof, inst for jour studies, Stanford U, Stanford, Calif 
*Coonradt, Frederic C, AB, act dir & asst prof, sch of jour, U of So Calif, Los Angeles 7 
*Cope, Neil B, MSJ, prof, dept of jour, Harding C, Searcy, Ark 

*Copeland, Fayette, PhD, dir & prof, sch of jour, U of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 

*Cordier, Hubert V, MA, instr, sch of jour & commun, U of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 

Cordry, Vernon, AM, lect, dept of jour, U of Miami, Coral Gables 46, Fla 

Cotton, Virginia Imlay, MS, lect, dept of jour, George Washington U, Washington 6, DC 
“Coverdale, Virginia, MSJ, asst prof, sch of jour, St U of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa 

Covey, Delvin, PhD, head, assoc prof, dept of jour, Wesleyan C, Macon, Ga 

*Covington Jess B, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Louisiana Polytechnic Inst, Ruston, La 
*Cozby J Louis, MA, asst prof, dept of Eng & jour, Midwestern U, Wichita Falls, Tex 
Crabtree, Robert Arthur, PhD, prof, dept of Eng, U of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
Crandell, Richard Frederic, BA, asst prof, grad sch of jour, Columbia U, New York, NY 
Crane B Kendall, dir WDUQ & instr, dept of jour, Duquesne U, Pittsburgh 19, Pa 
*Cranford, Robert J, AM, asst ee Medill sch of jour, Northwestern U, Evanston, Ill 
*Crawford, Robert P, MA, prof, sch of jour, U of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb 

Criswell, George S, MA, prof, dept of jour, Nebraska St Teachers C, Wayne, Neb 
Crocker, Wm L T, AM, prof, dept of jour, West Virginia Inst of Tech, Montgomery, WVa 
*Cross, Bert C, MS, asst prof, dept of tech jour, Kansas State C, Manhattan, Kan 
*Crowell, A A, MSJ, prof & head, dept of jour & pub rel, U of Maryland, College Park, Md 
*Culmsee, Carlton F, PhD, prof, dept of jour, dean of A&S, Utah State Agri C, Logan, Utah 
*Cumming, William K Jr, MSc, instr, dept of jour, Michigan St C, East Lansing, Mich 
*Currier, Jesse J, MA, assoc prof, chm, dept of jour, Bowling Gr St U, Bowling Green, O 
Curtis, J Montgomery, BA, dir, American Press Inst of Columbia U, New York,NY 
*Cutler, J Linwood, MA, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
*Cutlip, Scott M, PhM, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 


*Danilov, V J, MS, dept of pub rel, Ill Inst of Tech & Armour Research Found, Chicago, Ill 
*Darrow, Ralph Carroll, MA, editor, The Firestone Hawkeye, Des Moines, lowa 

Dartt, Robert L, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Rider C, Trenton 9, NJ 

Davies, Pearce G, instr in pub rel, dept of jour and adv, San Jose State C, San Jose, Calif 
*Davis, Donald W, AB, prof, dept of jour, Pennsylvania State U, State College, Pa 

Davis, James Paxton, AB, asst prof, dept of jour, Washington & Lee U, Lexington, Va 
*Davis, Norris G, MJ, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 

Deer, Reverend V O, BA, instr in photography, dept of jour,, Duquesne U, Pittsburgh, Pa 
DeFord, Clay, MS, dir Evening C, asst prof, dept of jour, Washburn U, Topeka, Kan 
Degnen, Francis X, MA, asst prof, St John’s C, Brooklyn 6, NY 

Dell, William R, MA, dir of pub rel, instr, dept of jour, E Washington C of Ed, Cheney 
*Del Porto, Joseph A, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Michigan St C, East Lansing, Mich 
*DeMotte, Sharley B, AM, assoc prof of Eng, dir of pub, Ball St Teachers C, Muncie, Ind 
*Dennis, Lawrence Edward, MA, ed writers dept, Register & Tribune, Des Moines 4, lowa 
*DePass, Samuel C, LLB, dean, emeritus, sch of jour, U of S Carolina, Columbia, SC 
Derr, R W, MA, assoc = dept of jour, Bowling Green St U, Bowling Green, Ohio 
*Desmond, Robert W, PhD, prof & chm, dept of jour, U of California, Berkeley 4, Calif 
*Deutschmann, Paul J, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 

Dibbern, Henry A, BA, instr, dept of jour, U of North Dakota, Grand Forks, ND 
*Dickinson, Burrus, PhD, pres, Eureka C, Eureka, III 

Dimond, Sidney A, instr, sch of pub rel, Boston U, Boston, Mass 
*Disney, R L Jr, BA, teaching asst, sch of jour, U of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
*Dixon, Don S, MA, assoc prof, William Allen White sch of jour, U of Kansas, Lawrence 
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*Dodds, John Parry, PhD, comptroller, South Dakota St C, Brookings, SD 

Dolphin, Harry A, BS, instr, dept of jour, Creighton U, Omaha 2, Neb 
*Doores, Robert Willard, BS, ed, The Advocate, Barbourville, Ky 

Dorazio, Arthur, AB, spec instr, dept of jour, Wayne U, Detroit 1, Mich 

*Dove, Arthur Earl Jr., BSc, instr, sch of jour, Ohio State U, Columbus 10, Ohio 

*Dowler, Glenn H, MSJ, instr (milit leave), sch of jour, U of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 
*Dowlin, Cornell M, PhD, assoc prof, dept of Eng, U of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa 
*Drewry, John E, AM, dean, vd 4 Henry W Grady Sch of Jour, U of Georgia, Athens 1, Ga 
Dudek, Lee J, MA, inst, dept of radio & TV & speech, St Norbert C, De Pere, Wis 
Dugan, Edward B, MA, prof, sch of jour, Montana St U, Missoula, Mont 

Duke, John H, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Fresno St C, Fresno, Calif 
*Duncan, Charles T, MA, prof, sch of jour, U of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 

*Duncan, Clyde H, BA, Ed, The Tulsa World, Tulsa, Okla 

Duncan, James S, MS, head of radio dept, Drake U, Des Moines 12, Iowa 

Dunn, Samuel Watson, PhD, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 
*Dykes, James E, MBA, asst prof, William Allen White sch of jour, U of Kansas, Lawrence 


Eaton, George R, BS, instr, dept of ptg & rur jour, South Dakota St C, Brookings, SD 
*Eddy, Bob, MA, St. Paul Dispatch & Pioneer Press, St Paul 2, Minn 
*Ede, Hubert R, PhB, assoc prof, sch of jour, Rutgers U, New Brunswick, NJ 
*Fdelstein, Alex, MA, grad asst, sch of jour, U of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
*Edom, Clifton C, BJ, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
*Edwards, V E Jr, MS, asst prof & act chm, dept of jour, Ohio Wesleyan U, Delaware, Ohio 
Ehle, John M Jr, MA, instr, dept of radio, U of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, NC 
*Eide, Richard B, PhD, prof, sch of jour, Florida St U, Tallahassee, Fla 
*Elfenbein, Julien, lectr, dept of jour, New York U, New York, NY 
*Ellard, Roscoe B, MA, prof of jour, grad sch of jour, Columbia U, New York 27, NY 
*Ellis, Byron E, AM, prof, dept of tech jour, Kansas State C, Manhattan, Kan 
*Ellis, Clifford L, AM, head, dept of jour, U of Omaha, Omaha, Neb 
“Ellison, E Jerome, AB, free lance writer, 31 Crawford St, Bronxville, NY 
*Emery, Edwin, PhD, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
*Emig, Elmer J, MA, prof, sch of jour, U of Florida, Gainesville, Fla 
*English, Earl F, PhD, dean, prof, school of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 


*Enzer, Hyman A, AB, sp lect, dept of Eng, Hofstra C, Hempstead, LI, NY 
Erhard, Lee C, AB, instr, dept of jour, U of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla 
*Ernst, Harry W, BSJ, grad tchg asst, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern U, Evanston, Ill 
*Eulenberg, Edward H, lect, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern U, Evanston, Ill 
Evenson, Albert D, BD, asst prof, dept of ptg & rur jour, South Dakota St C, Brookings, SD 
Everett, Edward, AB, instr, dept of jour, U of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla 
Ewing, Robert M, MA, asst prof jour radio, Bucknell U, Lewisburg, Pa 


*Fahey, John R, BA, inst, dept of bus & econ, Gonzaga U, Spokane 2, Wash 
Felten, Charles, lect, div of jour, Fordham U, New York 58, NY 
Fenderson, Lewis H, PhD, assoc prof, dept of Eng, Howard U, Washington 1, DC 
*Field, John V, AB, asst prof, dept of jour, U of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 
*Fischer, Edw A, BA, asst prof, dept of jour, U of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind 
Fisher, Paul L Jr, PhD, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
Fisher, William A, MSJ, assoc prof, sch of jour, Kent St U, Kent, Ohio 
*Fitton, Mary Louise, BS, librarian, adv for Col wkly newspaper, Hanover C, Hanover, Ind 
*Fitzpatrick, Richard S$, MA, lect, grad sch, US Dept Agriculture, Washington 4, DC 
Fleetwood, Harry B, MA, instr, dept of commun arts, Fordham U, New York 58, NY 
Fleming, Wray E, LLB, lect, dept of jour, Indiana U, Bloomington, Ind 
*Flint, Leon Nelson, AB, prof emer, W A White sch of jour, U of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan 
*Fluharty, Irwin Adrian, BA, chm, dept of jour, C of Steubenville, Steubenville, Ohio 
*Fohr, John M, MA, instr, dept of jour, Michigan St C, East Lansing, Mich 
Fontellio-Nanton, Hugo I, PhD, prof, head, dept of jour, Texas St U, Houston, Tex 
*Forbes, Gerald, PhD, chm, dept of jour, U of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss 
*Ford, Edwin Hopkins, MS, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
“Ford, James L C, MA, dean and prof, sch of jour, Montana St U. Missoulz, Mont 
*Fosdick, James A, MSJ, assoc prof, sch of jour, Kent St U, Kent, Ohio 
Foster, John Jr, BS, prof, grad sch of jour, Columbia U, New York 27, NY 
*Fox, Rodney, MSJ, prof, dept of tech jour, Iowa St C, Ames, Iowa 
*Freeland, Maude, BS, ext instr, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
*Freeman, Martin J, PhD, assoc prof, dept of Eng, Hunter C, New York 21, NY 
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*French, Roy L, MA, prof, sch of jour, U of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Cal 
Frick, E Donald, AB, dir of pub rel, Colgate U, Hamilton, NY 

Fricke, Edwin Pierre, PhB, instr, dept of jour, Loyola U, New Orleans 18, La 

*Frink, Maurice, lect, Col of jour, U of Colorado, Boulder, Colo 

*Frost, Vernon R, AM, dir & prof, sch of comm, U of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash 
Fryburger, Vernon R, PhD, assoc prof, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern U, Evanston, III 
Frye, Mary McKinney, MA, instr, dept of Eng, Southeastern St C, Durant, Okla 


*Garets, Wallace Earl, MS, asst prof & dir, dept of jour, Idaho St C, Pocatello, Idaho 
*Gentry, Richard H, BA, teaching asst, sch of jour & commun, U of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 
*Gerald, J Edward, PhD, prof, sch of jour, U of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
*Gerhard, Paul F, MA, asst prof & dir, dept of jour, U of Wichita, Wichita 6, Kan 
Gerrity, Edward J, MS, instr, dept of jour, U of Scranton, Scranton, Pa 
Getzloe, Lester C, MA, assoc prof, sch of jour, Ohio St U, Columbus 10, Ohio 
Gibbens, Victor E, MA, assoc prof, dept of Eng, Purdue U, West Lafayette, Ind 
Gibbs, Raphael S, BA, prof, dept of jour, U of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
*Gieber, Walter MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Indiana U, Bloomington, Ind 
*Gillespie, Robert S, MA, public rel, Sandia Corp, Albuquerque, NM 
*Gillespie, Vera W, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, Ohio U, Athens, Ohio 
*Gillmor, Donald Myles, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, U of North Dakota, Grand Forks, ND 
Girdner, W W ,AB, tch in pictorial jour, dept of Eng, Pasadena City C, Pasadena 4, Calif 
*Gleason, John H, MS, prof & dir, div of jour, Boston U, Boston 16, Mass 
*Glenn, W. A, assoc prof & dir, sch of jour, U of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif 
Godsey, W. Townsend, instr, sch of jour, U of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 
*Goldsmith, Adolph Oliver, MA, instr, sch of jour, Louisiana St U, Baton Rouge 3, La 
Goldwire, Mitchell L, MA, pub rel rep, Ga dept of pub health, Atlanta, Ga 
*Gonner, Bro Lawrence J, MA, instr in jour, St Mary’s U, San Antonio, Tex 
*Goodwin, George H, MS, grad asst, U of Florida, Gainesville, Fla 
Gorham, Thelma T Mrs, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, Lincoln U, Jefferson City, Mo 
*Gould, Arthur, PhD, assoc prof, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern U, Evanston, Ill 
*Gould, Paul G, BA, prof, sch of jour, Long Island U, Brooklyn 1, NY 
*Gould, William F, BA, assoc prof, dept of jour, San Jose St C, San Jose 14, Calif 
Gouldy, Averill, BA, instr, dept of jour, Texas Christian U, Ft Worth 9, Tex 
Gow, George, lect, dept of jour, U of Wichita, Wichita, Kan 
*Graban, Michael, MA, Shasta C, Redding, Calif 
Graves, Ben E, BA, instr, dept of jour, Drake U, Des Moines, Iowa 
*Gray, Alfred Orren, MA, head, assoc prof, dept of jour, Whitworth C, Spokane 12, Wash 
*Greb, Gordon B, MA, pol sci dept, Stanford U, Stanford, Calif 
Green, Elizabeth A, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Mt Holyoke C, South Hadley, Mass 
Greene, Thomas B, BA, lect, dept of jour, U of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn 
Gregory, Harriett S Mrs, AB, instr in radio, dept of jour, Wesleyan C, Macon, Ga 
Griffin, Alice V, PhD, instr, dept of Eng, Hunter C, New York, NY 
*Griffin, Philip F, MA, assoc prof, dept of jour, U of California, Berkeley 4, Calif 
Griffith, Louis T, MA, asst prof, Henry W Grady sch of jour, U of Georgia, Athens, Ga 
*Griggs, Harry H, AM, dept of jour, Wisconsin St C, River Falls, Wis 
*Grinstead, Frances, MA, assoc prof, W A White sch of jour, U of Kansas, Lawrence 
Groom, Lemuel D, asst prof, dept of tech jour, Oklahoma A&M, Stillwater, Okla 
*Gross, Milton E, MA, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
*Grossman, Clifton L, PS, instr, dept of jour, Oklahoma City U, Oklahoma City 6, Okla 
*Grossman, Max R, EdM, chief, pub affairs div, Amer Consulate General, APO 757A, NYC 
*Grubb,, Donald Ray, MA, instr, dept of jour, Southern Illinois U, Carbondale, Il 
Guffey, Channing E, AB, instr, dept of jour, Oklahoma City U, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Guy, Donald C, BS, instr, div of jour, Boston U, Boston 16, Mass 


*Hachten, Mrs Harva S, MS, asst prof, grad dept of jour, UCLA, Los Angeles 24, Cal 
Hadley, Otis, lect, dept of jour, U of Wichita, Wichita, Kan 
*Hagberg, Gordon P, BJ, 2817 31 Street SE, Washington 20, DC 
*Hage, George S, MA, instr, sch of jour, U of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
Haislet, Richard Jr, BS, dir, dept of radio, South Dakota St C, Brookings, SD 
Hall, Robert C, assoc prof emer, sch of jour, U of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 
Hallock, Stuart Wendell, MS, prod superv, radio & telev, U of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky 
*Hamilton, Brooks Witham, AB, asst prof & head, dept of jour, U of Maine, Orono, Me 
*Hammond, Harry S Jr, MA, asst ed, Reichhold Chemicals Inc, White Plains, NY 
*Haney, John Arberry, MS, grad asst, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
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Hanna, Edward C, BS, instr, sch of jour, U of Florida, Gainesville, Fla 
Hansen, Burrell F, PhD, dir radio & TV, Utah St Agri C, Logan, Utah 
Harlan, Eugene H, MA, Glee R Stocker & Assoc, 1408 Chemical bldg, St Louis 1, Mo 
Harman, Jeanne Perkins, AB, lect, dept of jour, U of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla 
*Harper, Robert E, AB, lect, dept of jour, George Washington U, Washington, DC 
*Harral, Stewart, MA, prof, sch of jour, U of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 
Harris, Robert E G, AM, prof, grad dept of jour, UCLA, Los Angeles 24, Calif 
Harrison, Burt D, BS, instr, dept of jour, St C of Washington, Pullman, Wash 
*Harsha, Wayne V, MA, editor, The Inland Printer, Chicago 6, Ill 
Harum, Albert E, lect, dept of jour, U of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla 
*Haskins, Jack B, MA, instr (milit leave), sch of jour, U of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 
*Haverfield, Robert Walter, BJ, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
*Hawkes, Lester L, PhM, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 
*Hawkins, Lucy Rogers, MA, lect, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern U, Evanston, Ill 
Hayes, James L, MA, head, dept of bus admin, St Bonaventure U, St Bonaventure, NY 
Haymore, Franklin R, BS, mgr U Press, Brigham Young U, Provo, Utah 
Haynes, Beryl Jr, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, W Virginia Inst of Tech, Montgomery, WVa 
*Hays, Otis E Jr, BA, asst prof (milit leave), dept of jour, U of Tulsa, Tulsa Okla 
*Heath, Harry E Jr, MSJ, asst prof, dept of tech jour, Iowa St C, Ames, Iowa 
*Heck, William Alan, MA, student, dept of Ed, Northwestern U, Evanston, Ill 
Heckman, William O, MA, asst prof, dept of Eng, Cornell C, Mt. Vernon, lowa 
*Heinze, Leland E, MS, asst prof, dept of jour, Central Missouri St C, Warrensburg, Mo 
*Heitman, J Russell, MSJ, prof & head, dept of jour, Texas Tech C, Lubbock, Tex 
*Helbert, Clifford L, PhB, instr, col of jour, Marquette U, Milwaukee 3, Wis 
*Helfant, Mary Linda, MA, instr, dept of jour, Idaho St C, Pocatello, Idaho 
*Helfrich, Harold W Jr, MS, asst tele ed, New Haven Evening Register, New Haven, Conn 
Hellekson, Gordon W, BA, lect in photography, U of North Dakota, Grand Forks, ND 
*Herbert, Harold Harvey, MA, prof, sch of jour, U of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 
Herring, James H, AB, instr, dept of jour, Marshall C, Huntington, WVa 
*Hewins, Kenneth F, MA, prof & head of jour dept & dir of pub, Louisiana Tech, Ruston, La 
*Hice, William H, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, U of Wichita, Wichita 14, Kan 
*Hicks, Maynard, MS, asst prof of jour, Washington St C, Pullman, Wash 
*Hicks, Roland L, MA, instr, dept of jour, Pennsylvania St U, State College, Pa 
*Hicks, Wilson, consulting picture editor, 17 E 48th St, New York 17, NY 
*Higbie, Charles E, PhD, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 
*Higginbotham, Alfred L, AM, prof & chm, dept of jour, U of Nevada, Reno, Nev 
*Hildwein, Richard L, MSJ, instr, sch of jour, U of Ilinois, Urbana, Ill 
*Hileman, Donald G, MS, asst prof, sch of bus & econ, St C of Washington, Pullman, Wash 
*Hill, Evan, MS, assoc prof, div of jour, Boston U, Boston 16, Mass 
Hill, Harold E, BS, instr, sch of jour & commun, U of Illinois, Urbana, Il 
*Hill, Roy L, MSJ, instr, dept of Eng & commun, Johnson C Smith U, Charlotte 8, NC 
Hill, Ruane B, MA, dir, radio & TV, speech dept, Beloit C, Beloit, Wis 
Hillgren, Ralph O, BA, instr, dept of Eng, Augustana C, Sioux Falls, SD 
Hines, Benedict Thomas, MSJ, instr, div of jour, Boston U, Boston 15, Mass 
Hinkel, John V, MS, lect, dept of jour, George Washington U, Washington 6, DC 
*Hinkle, Olin E, MA, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Texas, Austin, Tex 
*Hinman, Eunice Oard, BSJ, asst prof, dept of jour, U of Alabama, University, Ala 
*Hinton, Rev James W, MA, instr, dept of jour, St Joseph’s C, Collegeville, Ind 
*Hippchen, Leonard J, MJ, asst prof, Henry W. Grady sch of jour, U of Georgia, Athens, Ga 
*Hochberger, Simon, AM, prof, chm dept of jour, U of Miami, Coral Gables 46, Fla 
*Hoffmann, Carl R, BA, assoc prof, dept of jour, San Jose St C, San Jose 14, Calif 
*Hoffman, Mary Josephine, BJ, asst prof, sch of jour, U of So California, Los Angeles 7, Cal 
*Hoffner, Robert C, instr, dept of jour, Western Reserve U, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Hogg, John A, MA, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
*Hohenberg, John, BLitt, prof, grad sch of jour, Columbia U, New York 27, NY 
*Holden, W Sprague, AM, prof, chm, dept of jour, Wayne U, Detroit 1, Mich 
Holdridge, Robert E, MA, instr, dept of jour, South Dakota St C, Brookings, SD 
*Holland, C Joe, MA, assist prof, sch of jour, U of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 
*Holley, William Sparling, BA, grad stud in jour, dept of jour, UCLA, Los Angeles 24, Calif 
*Hollins Walter H, MA, dir pub & jour instr, Alabama A&M C, Normal, Ala 
*Hollstein, Milton C, MS, instr, sch of jour, State U of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 
*Holmes, George H, MA, dir of pub rel, Iowa St Teachers C, Cedar Falls, lowa 
*Holmes, William W Jr, MA, sports news dir, athletic dept, Texas Tech C, Lubbock, Tex 
*Holtman, Flora J, AM, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
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*Hopkins, Andrew W, emer prof, U of Wisconsin, Madison 5, Wis 
*Hopkins, Ernest J, BA, prof, div cf jour, Arizona St C, Tempe, Ariz 
Horrell, C William, MS, instr, dept of jour, Southern Illinois U, Carbondale, IIl 
*Hortin, Loren Joseph, MA, dir, sch of jour, Ohio U, Athens, Ohio 
Hoskins, Francis T, MA, dir of pub, Williams Memorial Inst, New London, Conn 
*Host, David R, AM, assoc prof, col of jour, Marquette U, Milwaukee 3, Wis 
“Hostetter, Helen P, MS, prof, dept of tech jour, Kansas St C, Manhattan, Kans 
*Hotaling, Burton L, MA, The Herald-News, Passaic, NJ 
*Housman, Robert L, PhD, 4233 Raleigh Ave, Alexandria, Va 
*Hovey, Graham B, BA, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Wis, Madison 6, Wis 
Howard, Robert IT, MS, instr, dept of Eng, Miami U, Oxford, Ohio 
*Howe, Quincy, AB, assoc prof, - of jour, U of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 
Hoyt, Vernon L, lect, dept of jour, Creighton U, Omaha, Neb 
*Hudson, Robert B, assoc prof, sch of jour & commun, U of Illinois, Urbana, IIl 
Hughes, Joe W, asst prof & dir, Univ. Press, U of North Dakota, Grand Forks, ND 
*Humphrey, Robert H, MA, asst prof of jour, Northeast Louisiana St C, Monroe, La 
*Hutchins, Walton H, AB, instr, div of jour, Lehigh U, Bethlehem, Pa 
*Hyde, Grant Milnor, MA, prof, sch of jour, U of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 
Hyde, Maurice H, BS, instr, dept of jour, San Jose St C, San Jose, Calif 


*Ingelhart, Louis E, MA, instr, dept of commun, Stephens C, Columbia, Mo 
Ingold, Fugene, BS, lect, dept of jour, George Washington U, Washington 6, DC 

*Innerst, Herbert Ivan, MS, instr, grad dept of jour, UCLA, Los Angeles 24, Calif 
Irwin, Joseph James, PhD, prof, dept of Eng, Albion C, Albion, Mich 


*Jacobs, Edwin Elmore, BS, publisher, Kingsburg Recorder, Kingsburg, Calif 

* Jacobs, Harvey C, AM, assoc prof, dept of jour, Franklin C, Franklin, Ind 

Jacobson, Howard B, MS, instr, dept of jour, U of Bridgeport, Bridgeport 5, Conn 
*Jandoli, Russell J, MS, head, dept of jour, St. Bonaventure U, St Bonaventure, NY 
*Janulis, Keiste, MS, asst prof, dept of jour, U of Nevada, Reno, Nev 

*Jarvis, Esther Ann, BS, dept of Eng, Iowa St Teachers C, Cedar Falls, lowa 

*Jay, Frederick M, MA, news ed, Las Cruces Sun-News, Las Cruces, N Mex 

*Jenkins, (Mrs) Gay H, MA, assoc prof, dept of jour, Lewis and Clark C, Portland 1, Ore 
Jenkins, Henry H Jr, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, U of South Carolina, Columbia, SC 
*Jennings, Kenneth Q, MA, prof, sch of jour, Rutgers U, New Brunswick, NJ 

*Jensen, Jay W, MS, instr, sch of jour & commun, U of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 

*Jensen, William P, MA, adv dept, Northern Pacific Rwy Co, St Paul 1, Minn 

* Jermain, Leonard Leon, MS, asst prof, dept of jour, U of New Mexico, Albuquerque, NM 
*Joel, Richard, MA, prof, dept of adv, Florida St U, Tallahassee, Fla 

* Johnson, Broderick H, MA, head of pub rel, Kellogg Center, Michigan St C, East Lansing 
*Johnson, Ed H, MA, assoc prof, head, jour dept, U of Tulsa, Tulsa 4, Okla 

*Johnson, James G, MA, head, dept of jour, Oklahoma City U, Oklahoma City 6, Okla 
* Jolliffe, Harold R, PhD, prof, dept of jour, Michigan St C, East Lansing, Mich 

*Jones, Donald H, AM, prof, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 

*Jones, Edward C, MA, asst prof, dept of radio & TV, Syracuse U, Syracuse 10, NY 
*Jones, John Paul, MA, prof, sch of jour, U of Florida, Gainesville, Fla 

*Jones, Paul W, AB, ed, Daily Sentinel-Tribune, Bowling Green, Ohio 

*Jones, Robert Leon, PhD, dir res div, sch of jour, U of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
*Jones, Rosamond Risser, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Butler U, Indianapolis 7, Ind 
Jones, Weimar, lect, sch of jour, U of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, NC 

Jordan, James R, JD, asst prof, sch of jour, St U of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
*Jordan, Wayne, AM, ed, Evening & Sunday Commercial, Bangor, Maine 

*Joseph, Barbara A, PhD, asst prof, dept of jour, Bradley U, Peoria, Ill 

Julian, James L, MA, lect, San Diego St C, San Diego, Calif 


*Kalshoven, James E, asst prof, dept of jour, U of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn 
Kaplan, Oscar J, PhD, prof, dept of jour, San Diego St C, San Diego, Calif 
*Kappen, Charles V, MA, assoc prof, dept of jour, San Jose St C, San Jose 14, Calif 
*Karch, R Randolph, MEd, st dept po instr, Harrisburg, Pa 
Kaufman, Isador, MA, instr, dept of jour, Long Island U, Brooklyn, NY 
*Kearl, Bryant E, MS, assoc prof & chm, dept of agri jour, U of Wisconsin, Madison 5, Wis 
Keating, Lawrence A, PhB, instr, col of jour, Marquette U, Milwaukee 3, Wis 
Keefe, Howard M Jr, BS, instr, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern U, Evanston, Ill 
*Kelly, Eric P, AM, prof of jour, Dartmouth C, Hanover, NH 
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*Kelly, S J Rev John W, chm, dept of commun arts, Fordham U, New York 58, NY 
*Kelly, Joseph D, 3516 Taylor St, Jacksonville, Fla 
*Kemm, James O, BJ, Am Petroleum Inst, 466 Board of Trade Bldg, Kansas City 6, Mo 
*Kemp, Gretchen A, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Indiana U, Bloomington, Ind 
*Kendrick, Fred Coleman, MA, asst prof, dept of Eng, Memphis St C, Memphis 11, Tenn 
*Keplinger, Allan J, MA, dir of pub & head, dept of jour, Birmingham-Southern C, Ala 
*Key, Wilson Bryan, MA, chm, dept of jour, U of Denver, Denver 10, Colo 
*Kidera, Robert A, PhB, asst prof, col of jour, Marquette U, Milwaukee 9, Wis 
*Kildow, Fred L, MA, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
Kilgore, Norman FE, AB, instr, sch of econ & bus, Gonzaga U, Spokane 2, Wash 
*Kilgore, Rochelle P, MA, head, dept of Eng, Atlantic Union C, South Lancaster, Mass 
*King, C Richard, MA, instr, dept of commun, E Texas St C, Commerce, Tex 
King, Russell, 767 May Dell Drive, Route 3, Tampa 5, Fla 
*Kirby, Irwin M, MA, reporter, The Billboard, 1564 Broadway, NYC, NY 
Kirkley, Donald H, instr in radio & TV, dept of jour, U of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md 
Kirsch, Robert R, BA, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif 
*Kitch, Kenneth, AM, head, dept of jour, California St Poly C, San Luis Obispo, Calif 
*Kobre, Sidney, PhD, prof, sch of jour, Florida St U, Tallahassee, Fla 
*Kohlhepp, John T, MS, instr, dept of jour, Duquesne U, Pittsburgh, Pa 
*Kopp, Charles Benjamin, EdD, asst prof, dept of jour, U of Maryland, College Park, Md 
*Krakowski, Paul, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, West Virginia U, Morgantown, W Va 
Kraps, Rowland F, AB, asst prof, ptg dept head, Henry W Grady sch of jour, U of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga 
*Krieghbaum, Hillier, MS, assoc prof, dept of jour, New York U, New York 3, NY 
*Krimel, Donald W, PhM, assoc prof, dept of jour, U of Maryland, College Park, Md 
*Kruglak, Theodore E, MA, Chm, dept of jour, Long Island U, Brooklyn, NY 
Kunerth, William F, MS, instr, dept of ptg & rur jour, South Dakota St C, Brookings, SD 
*Kuykendall, Dean W, EdD, assoc prof, dept of commun skills, Mich St C, East Lansing 


Lafromboise, C B, BBA, asst prof, sch of commun, U of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash 
*Lain, John M, MA, assoc prof, dept of jour, U of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn 
*Lambert, Edward Charles, MA, prof, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 

Lamme, Lois B, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Winthrop C, Rock Hill, SC 
*Larkin, Robert Lee, MA, instr, dept of Eng, New Mexico A&M C, State College, N Mex 
*Lashbrook, Ralph R, MS, prof, & head, dept of tech jour, Kansas St C, Manhattan, Kans 
*Lasher, George Starr, MA, retired, sch of jour, Ohio U, Athens, Ohio 
*Laubach, Robert S, MA, instr, sch of jour, Syracuse U, Syracuse 10, NY 
*Lauck, C Harold, AB, instr, dept of jour, Washington & Lee U, Lexington, Va 

Lee, Bill R, MA, head, dept of jour, West Texas St C, Canyon, Tex 

Lee Harrell E, BJ, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Texas, Austin, Tex 
*Lee, Virginia E, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Marshall C, Huntington 1, W Va 
Lehman, Edward, LLB, prof, dept of jour, U of Denver, Denver 2, Colo 

Leiberman, Irv, lectr, dept of jour, Western Reserve U, Cleveland, Ohio 
*Lemke, Walter J, MSJ, prof, dept of jour, U of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark 

Leverty, William G, BA, lectr, sch of jour, Washington & Lee U, Lexington, Va 
*Levy, Raymond L, MS, instr, dept of Eng, U of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 
*Lewis, Charles A, MA, admin asst, dept of jour, Wayne U, Detroit 1, Mich 
Libbon, Ted, BBA, instr, dept of jour, Baylor U, Waco, Tex 
Ligon, Charles G, AM, 529 Fourth street, San Antonio, Tex 

Liles (Miss) Vernen, MS, asst prof, dept of jour, Texas Wesleyan C, Ft Worth, Tex 
*Lindsay, Robert G, BA, res asst, sch of jour, U of Wisconsin, Ext Div, Madison 6, Wis 
Linton, Bruce S, PhD, prof, dept of radio-TV-speech, U of Omaha, Omaha, Neb 
*Linton, Otha W, BJ, res asst, dept of ed serv, U of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 
*Little, Tom A, PhD, prof & head, dept of Eng, La Sierra C, Arlington, Calif 
*Lloyd, James F, BA, grad stud, dept of commun, East Texas St Teachers C, Commerce, Tex 
*Lockwood, Helen Drusilla, PhD, prof, dept of Eng, Vassar C, Poughkeepsie, NY 
*Loftus, Leo G, AM, instr, dept of jour, Indiana U, Bloomington, Ind 
*Long, Howard Rusk, PhD, chm, dept of jour, Southern Illinois U, Carbondale, Ill 
*Long, Jesse R, MA, prof & head, dept of jour, pub rel dir, U of Toledo, Toledo 6, Ohio 
*Lostutter, Melvin S, AM, asst prof, dept of jour, Michigan St C, East Lansing, Mich 
Lowry, William L, BA, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Florida, Gainesville, Fla 
Lucas, William C Jr, BJ, dir of pub inf, Alfred U, Alfred, NY 
Ludlow, Jim H, MA, dir of radio & TV, Brigham Young U, Provo, Utah 
*Lund, John V, AB, information officer, US Legation, Helsinki, Finland 
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*Lusk, Parker B, MA, rter, Chicago Sun-Times, Chicago 6, Il] 

Luskin, John, AM, prof, dept of jour, U of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala 

*Luxon, Norval Neil, PhD, dean & prof, sch of jour, U of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, NC 
*Lynch, Mary Elizabeth, AM, prof, dept of jour, Marygrove C, Detroit 21, Mich 
*Lyness, Paul I, AM, Gallup & Robinson, adv res, Princeton, NJ 


*Mabee, Zell F, AM, prof, sch of jour, Florida St U, Tallahassee, Fla 

*MacDonald, James C, AB, instr, dept of jour, U of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 
*MacDougall, Curtis Daniel, PhD, prof, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern U, Evanston, Ill 
*Mack, Warren A, BS, instr, dept of jour, U of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo 

Mackie, David Eldon, MA, asst prof of jour, pub dir, Baker U, Baldwin, Kan 

*MacLean, Malcolm § Jr, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 
*Mader, Joseph H, MA, Holley Chambers, 33 Washington Square West, New York 11, NY 

Madsen, Arch L, lectr, dept of jour, Brigham Young U, Provo, Utah 

*Maguire, Frederick W, AB, assoc prof, sch of jour, Ohio St U, Columbus 10, Ohio 
*Mahler, James L, asst prof, dept of jour, Indiana U, Bloomington, Ind 

*Maienknecht, Gilbert O, EdD, pub dir, Central Michigan C, Mt Pleasant, Mich 
*Maierhofer, Louis J, BA, city ed, Altoona Tribune, 102 So 14th St, Altoona, Pa 

Mann, Helen Jo Scott, AM, instr in Eng, Miami U, Oxford, Ohio 

*Marbut, Frederick B, PhD, prof, dept of jour, Pennsylvania St U, State College, Pa 
*Markham, James W, PhD, assoc prof, dept of jour, Pennsylvania St U, State College, Pa 

Martin, Douglas D, prof & head, dept of jour, U of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz 

*Martin, I Ruth, MA, asst dir of pub rel, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va 

*Martin, L John, MA, research fellow, sch of jour, U of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
*Marvin, Burton W, MS, dean & prof, W A White sch of jour, U of Kansas, Lawrence 
*Marvin, Kenneth R, MS, prof & Seed, dept of tech jour, Iowa St C, Ames, Iowa 

Mason, David J, MA, dir of pub rel and asst prof of Eng, Beloit C, Beloit, Wis 
*Mason, Edward Files, MA, assoc prof, sch of jour, St U of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
*Mason, Gregory, PhD, prof, dept of jour, New York U, New York 3, NY 

Mathews, Donald B, BA, dir of pub, Hastings C, Hastings, Neb 

Mathias, Joseph M, LLB, instr, dept of jour, George Washington U, Washington, DC 
Matthews, James, BA, actg instr, dept of jour, Texas Christian U, Ft Worth 9, Tex 
*Maurer, Wesley Henry, BJ, prof, chm dept of jour, U of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 
*Maxwell, J William, MS, instr, dept of commun skills, St U of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
*McCarthy, Cornelius S$, MEd, assoc prof, dept of jour, Duquesne U, Pittsburgh 19, Pa 
*McCauley, J Ardery, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, U of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky 
*McClain, Mrs Charleen H, instr, dept of jour, Southern Methodist U, Dallas, Tex 
*McCloud, Robert J, MS, ed, Electrified Farm News, Little Rock, Ark 
*McClure, James N, MBA, assoc prof, dept of Eng, Washington U, St Louis 5, Mo 
*McClure, Leslie Willard, MS, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 
McConville, Lee B, BA, head, dept of jour, Woodbury C, Los Angeles, Calif 

McCoy, Bruce R, BA, prof, sch of jour, Louisiana St U, Baton Rouge, La 
*McCoy, John H, MS, instr, dept of jour, East Los Angeles Jr C, Los Angeles 22, Calif 
*McCray, Elwin E, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Michigan St C, East Lansing, Mich 
*McDonald, Malcolm Donald, instr, dept of jour, Mercer U, Macon, Ga 

McDougald, William Worth, AB, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Georgia, Athens, Ga 
*McEvoy, James Poynter, AB, asst prof, dept of jour, Indiana U, Bloomington, Ind 
*McGrail, John H, instr, sch of jour, U of South Carolina, Columbia, SC 
*McGranahan, Robert S, MA, dir, dept of ptg & inf, U of Omaha, Omaha, Neb 
*Mcllrath, William F, BS, dir of stu pub, dept of jour, Michigan St C, East Lansing, Mich 
*McIntyre, Earl A, BJ, asst prof, dept of jour, Michigan St C, East Lansing, Mich 

McKee, J H, AM, prof, dept of jour, Purdue U, Lafayette, Ind 

McKenzie, Vernon, AM, prof, sch of commun, U of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash 
*McLaughlin, Marguerite, AB, asst prof emer, U of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky 

McNeil, Robert H, MA, prof, dir of pub rel, Eng dept, Virginia Poly Inst, Blacksburg, Va 
*McReynolds, John W, MA, RR 5, Manhattan, Kan 
* Medlin, Calvin J, MS, prof, dept of tech jour, Kansas St C, Manhattan, Kan 
*Meier, Norman C, PhD, assoc prof, dept of psych, St U of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Mercer, Theodore C, MA. dir of pub, Muskingum C, New Concord, Ohio 

Merrill, Irving Rodgers, MS, instr, dept of jour & commun, U of Illinois, Urbana, Il 
Merrill, John C, MA, pub dir & asst prof of jour, Northwestern St C of La, Natchitoches, La 
Mertz, (Miss) Barbara, MA, assoc prof, dept of Eng, Hamline U, St Paul 4, Minn 
*Merwin, Frederic Eaton, PhD, dir and prof, sch of jour, Rutgers U, New Brunswick, NJ 
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*Meyers, W Cameron, MSJ, asst prof, dept of jour, Michigan St C, East Lansing, Mich 
*Milbourn, Max W, AB, dir of pub ser, Kansas St C, Manhattan, Kan 

Millen, Cliff, BA, lectr, dept of jour, Drake U, Des Moines, Iowa 

Miller, Allen, BS, assoc prof, dept of Eng, St C of Washington, Pullman, Wash 
*Miller, David C, MA, Box 136, The Plains, Ohio 

*Miller, Otis, LLB, MJ, assoc prof, dept of jour, Texas A&M C, College Station, Tex 
Miller, Vernon E, BS, asst ext ed, C of Agri, Little Rock, Ark 

Milligan, Earl John, MA, assoc prof, head, dept of jour, Linfield C, McMinnville, Ore 
*Minner, Robert Francis, MA, MSA , Dept of State, Washington 25, DC 
*Minton, John Reed, AM, The California Farmer, 83 Stevenson St, San Francisco 5, Calif 
Mitchell, Harry A, PhD, prof, sch of bus admin, Tulane U, New Orleans 18, La 
Mlachak, Norman N, BA, instr, dept of jour, St Bonaventure U, St Bonaventure, NY 
*Moeller, Leslie George, BA, dir & prof, sch of jour, St U of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
*Montgomery, Reid H, MA, prof, head dept of jour, Winthrop C, Rock Hill, SC 

Moore, Mrs Louise Beard, BJ, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 
*Moore, William M, PhD, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky 
*Morelock, Thomas C, AM, prof, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
*Morgan, Ray F, MS, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb 

Morrison, James R, BA, asst prof, dept of jour, C of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif 
Morrison, James W, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Neb 
*Morrison, Joseph L, AB, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, NC 
*Morton, Benjamin L, MS, pub rel dept, Evansville C, Evansville, Ind 

*Morton, Ralph S, LLB, ed, Fgn News Desk, AP, NY, 37 President st, New Rochelle, NY 
*Mosse, Baskett P, MSJ, prof, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern U, Evanston, Ill 
*Mott, Frank Luther, PhD, dean emer, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
*Mueller, Esther Louise, MA, Munich American School APO 407-A, clo Postmaster, NY, NY 
Mulhall, Robert C, BA, asst prof, dept of jour, Iowa St C, Ames, Iowa 

Muller, Leo Claude, PhB, head, dept of jour, Mississippi Southern C, Hattiesburg, Miss 
*Murphy, James Patrick, MSJ, instr, dept of jour, Michigan St C, East Lansing, Mich 
*Murphy, Lawrence William, LittD, prof, sch of jour & commun, U of Illinois, Urbana, Il 
*Murphy, Robert D, PhD, assoc prof, sch of jour, Syracuse U Syracuse 10, NY 

Murphy, William J, AB, coordinator, commun arts dept, U of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich 
*Musgrave, Arthur B, MS, prof of jour, U of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass 


Nader, Adrian F, AB, instr, dept of Eng, Marietta C, Marietta, Ohio 
*Nafziger, Ralph O, PhD, dir, sch of jour, U of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 
*Nelson, Harold Lewis, MA, tchg asst, sch of jour, U of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
*Nelson, Roy Paul, BS, res asst, sch of jour, U of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 

Newcomb, Robert, BLitt, lect, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern U, Evanston, Ill 
*Newell, Thomas M, MA, res assoc, Amer Inst of Pub Opinion, Princeton, NJ 
*Newsom, Durward Earl, MS, asst prof, dept of jour, Texas A&M C, College Station, Tex 
*Newsome, Ellis H, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, St U of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
*Nixon, Elizabeth, MSJ, assoc prof, dept of jour, Westminster C, New Wilmington, Pa 
*Nixon, Raymond B, PhD, prof, sch of jour, U of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
*Norris, Wendell W, BA, instr, dept of Eng, North Dagota Agri C, Fargo, ND 


*Oates, Robert M, AB, teach asst, grad dept of jour, UCLA, Los Angeles, Cal 
“O’Brien, Harry R, MA, lect, sch of jour, Ohio State U, Columbus 10, Ohio 
*O'Dell, De Forest, PhD, head, dept of jour, Butler U, Indianapolis 7, Ind 
*Olson, Kenneth FE, LLD, dean, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern U, Evanston, Ill 
O'Neil, Fred J, BA, instr, dept of jour, U of North Dakota, Grand Forks, ND 
*Osborn, Marvin G Sr, AM, dir, sch of jour, Louisiana St U, Baton Rouge 3, La 
Osborne, George M, instr, jour dept. U of Denver, Denver 10, Colo 
*O’Sullivan, J L, LittD, dean, col of jour, Marquette U, Milwaukee 3, Wis 


*Palmer, Howard W, AB, assoc prof, sch of jour, Syracuse U, Syracuse 10, NY 
*Palmer, James F, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Houston, Houston 4, Tex 
Park, Alexander G, PhD, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 

*Parker, Clyde C, EdD, assoc prof, dept of jour, Sacramento St C, Sacramento 19, Cal 
*Parris, Fred M, MA, pub rel dir, Kans Indust Devel Comm, Topeka, Kans 

Parten, Ailese, MS, dir of pub rel & asst prof, dept of jour, Wayland C, Plainview, Tex 
Patchin, Herbert, instr, sch of jour, Washington & Lee U, Lexington, Va 
*Patterson, Helen M, MA, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 
Payne, Judge Jay H, JD, spec lect, sch of jour, U of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 
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Pearson, Charles G, MA, vis asst prof, W A White sch of jour, U of Kansas, Lawrence 
Pease, Kent, EdD, assoc prof, dept of Eng, Western Illinois St C, Macomb, Ill 
Pennell, Ellen, BS, assoc prof, dept of jour, Iowa St C, Ames, Iowa 

*Penny, James Sterling, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, U of Miami, Miami, Fla 

*Percy, Tom, BA, grad stud, dept of jour, U of California, Los Angeles 24, Cal 
Perlmutter, Emanuel, BA, instr, dept of jour, Long Island U, Brooklyn, NY 

*Perry, John Douglas, AM, prof & chm, dept of jour, Temple U, Philadelphia 22, Pa 

*Perry, Roger C, MBA, instr, sch of jour, U of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 

*Peterson, Donald C, MS, instr, dept of jour, Bowling Green St U, Bowling Green, Ohio 

*Peterson, Stanley Gerald, MA, Northwestern St C, Alva, Okla 

*Peterson, Ted B, MS, instr, sch of jour & commun, U of Illinois, Urbana, IIl 
Peterson, Wilbur C, MS, asst prof, sch of jour, St U of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

*Phillips, G H, MS, prof & head, dept of ptg & rur jour, South Dakota St C, Brookings SD 

*Pickerell, Albert, MA, assoc prof, dept of jour, U of California, Berkeley 4, Calif 
*Pickett, Calder M, MSJ, asst prof, W A White sch of jour, U of Kansas, Lawrence 
*Pike, Lawrence L, MSJ, pub inf officer, US Army, 3527 Wallingford, Seattle, Wash 

*Pitt, William Page, MSJ, prof & head, dept of jour, Marshall C, Huntington, W Va 
*Player, Raleigh P II, AM, instr, dept of jour, Alabama St C, Montgomery, Ala 
*Plummer, Leonard Niel, PhD, prof & head, sch of jour, U of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky 
“Pockrass, Robert M, MS, asst prof, dept of jour, Pennsylvania St U, State College, Pa 
Politella, Dario, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, Kent St U, Kent, Ohio 
*Pollander, Leon M, dir of adv, sch of jour, U of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, NC 

*Pollard, James E, PhD, dir & prof, sch of jour, Ohio St U, Columbus 10, Ohio 
*Polyzoides, Adamantios T, LLB, lect, sch of jour, U of So California, Los Angeles 7, Cal 
Poorman, Mildred M (Miss), MA, instr, Eng dept, Pasadena City C, Pasadena 4, Cal 
Porter, William E, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, St U of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
*Portmann, Victor R, BSJ, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Kentucky, Lexington 29, Ky 
*Pouncey, Truman, MA, lect, sch of jour, U of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
*Powers, Murray, asst prof, sch of jour, Kent St U, Kent, Ohio 
*Pownall, Fred M, MA, assoc prof, sch of jour, State U Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 
Prakken, Lawrence W, AM, lect, dept of jour, U of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Pratt, Lowell C, BLit, assoc prof, dir pub rel, dept of jour, San Jose St C, San Jose, Cal 
Prescott, Herbert, AM, assoc prof, dir pub rel, dept of jour, Grinnell C, Grinnell, lowa 
Press, O Leonard, MS, prog superv WBKY, dept of radio, U of Kentucky, Lexington 
*Price, Frank James, MA, assoc prof, sch of jour, Louisiana St U, Baton Rouge 3, La 
*Price, Granville, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
*Price, Warren C, MA, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 
*Pride, Armistead Scott, PhD, dean & prof, sch of jour, Lincoln U, Jefferson City, Mo 
*Pruett, Frederic A, MA, asst prof, col of jour, U of Colorado, Boulder, Colo 


Quarrington, Edward F, AB, instr, dept of jour, Northeastern U, Boston, Mass 


Rabe, Wilmer T, BS, instr, pub inf dir, dept of commun arts, U of Detroit, Detroit 
*Radock, Michael J, MSJ, off of pub rel, Ford Motor Co, Dearborn, Mich 

*Radtke, Lorraine M, MA, adv dept, Milwaukee Gas Light Co, Milwaukee 1, Wis 
*Rafferty, Keen A, BA, assoc prof, head, dept of jour, U of New Mexico, Albuquerque, NM 
*Ragsdale, Wilmott, MA, assoc prof, dept of jour-Eng, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa 
*Raines, Irving I, PhD, assoc prof, col of bus & pub admin, U of Maryland, College Park, Md 
*Ramsey, Hartwell M, BD, asst prof, dept of jour, Texas Christian U, Ft Worth 9, Tex 
*Ray, Grace Ernestine, MA, prof, sch of jour, U of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 

*Ray, Royal H, PhD, prof & head, dept of adv, Florida St U, Tallahassee, Fla 

Redden, Joseph E, MA, instr, dept of jour, U of Houston, Houston 4, Tex 

“Reddick, DeWitt Carter, PhD, prof, sch of jour, U of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 

*Reed, Perley Isaac, PhD, prof & dir, sch of jour, West Virginia U, Morgantown, W Va 
*Reese, Martin S, MBA, asst prof, dept of jour, Southern Methodist U, Dallas 5, Tex 
*Rehor, Charles F, PhD, prof & head, dept of jour, Western Reserve U, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
*Rhode, Robert B, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Cal 
*Rice, Leslie H, MA, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 

*Richard, Margaret C, MS, assoc prof, dir pub rel, McNeese St C, Lake Charles, La 
*Richards, Robt Neal, BS, grad stud, dept of jour, Brigham Young U, Provo, Utah 

Richman, Joseph I, BA, instr, dept of jour, Long Island U, Brooklyn, NY 
*Richmond, David, MS, asst, sch of jour, U of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 

*Rider, Richard L, MFA, instr, sch of jour & commun, U of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 
Ridings, Paul O, MA, instr, dept of jour, Texas Christian U, Fort Worth 9, Tex 
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*Riegel, O W, MA, prof, dir, sch of jour, Washington and Lee U, Lexington, Va 
*Rigler, Frank C, MJ, prof & dir, dept of jour, Texas State C for Women, Denton, Tex 
Ringnalda, Murco, MA, prof, dept of Eng, Willamette U, Salem, Ore 
*Rivers, William Lawrence, MA, instr, sch of jour, Louisiana St U, Baton Rouge, La 
*Roberts, E E, MA, head, prof, dept of jour, Bethany C, Bethany, W Va 
Roberts, Harvey F, MA, prof, dept of jour, Berry Sch & C, Mount Berry, Ga 
Roberts, John B, MA, dir, radio-TV, dept _— commun, Temple U, Philadelphia, Pa 
*Robinson, Emmett E, MJ, act head, dept of jour, Mississippi St C for Women, Columbus 
Robinson, Nelle A, MA, prof, dept of jour, Trinity U, San Antonio 12, Tex 
Rochat, Carl R, MS, dir, news bur, dept of tech jour, Kansas State C, Manhattan, Kan 
Rogers, Charles Elkins, PhD, sup pub ed, US dept of agriculture, Washington 25, DC 
Rogers, James L, MJ, asst prof, dept of jour, North Texas State C, Denton, Tex 
*Root, Cornelius, dir of labs, sch of jour, U of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash 
*Root, Robert Walter, MS, assoc prof, sch of jour, Syracuse U, Syracuse 10, NY 
*Rosen, Lester L, AB, lect, pub rel dir, dept of jour, Mun U of Wichita, Wichita 14, Kan 
*Rosenberg, Marvin, PhD, asst prof, dept of jour, U of California ,Berkeley 4, Cal 
*Ross, Billy I, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Kentucky Wesleyan C, Owensboro, Ky 
*Ross, Donald Keith, MA, asst prof, C of jour, Marquette U, Milwaukee 3, Wis 
Rowe, Clifford P, MEd, head, dept of jour, Pacific U, Forest Grove, Ore 
*Rucker, Bryce W, MS, asst prof, dept of jour, SW Texas St Teachers C, San Marcos, Tex 
*Rucker, Frank W, BS, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
Rudoff, Robert, AB, instr, dept of jour, U of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla 
Rudolf, Kermit M, LLB, instr, dept of bus & econ, Gonzaga U, Spokane, Wash 
*Rundell, Hugh A, MA, asst prof of speech, St C of Washington, Pullman, Wash 
Russell, Charles Phillips, AB, exec officer, sch of jour, U of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Ryan, Milo, MA, assoc prof, sch of commun, U of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash 
*Ryther, Thomas C, MA, asst prof, supt, U of K Press, U of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan 


*Sabine, Gordon A, PhD, dean, sch of jour, U of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 
*Samuelson, Merrill E, BS, asst prof, dept of tech jour, Kansas St C, Manhattan, Kan 
*Sancton, Thomas, AB, lect, dept of jour, Tulane U, New Orleans, La 
*Sandage, Charles H, PhD, prof, sch of jour and commun, U of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 
*Sanders, Charles L, MA, asst prof & dir, dept of jour, U of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich 
*Sanderson, Arthur Marshall, MA, teaching asst, sch of jour, U of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Sapinsley, Alvin, BA, instr, commun arts dept, Fordham U, New York 58, NY 

Sargent, Hugh W, MA, instr, sch of jour and commun, U of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 
“Sargent, Leslie W, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Pacific Union C, Angwin, Cal 
*Saunders, James Allen, BS, asst instr, sch of jour, Lincoln U, Jefferson City, Mo 

*Savage, Stephen G, AM, asst prof, dept of jour, Indiana U, Bivomington, Ind 

Scannell, Donald F, MA, instr, _ of ptg and rur jour, South Dakota St C, Brookings 
*Scarlett, Melvin G, MA, dir of pub rel, Northwestern St C, Alva, Okla 

Scarritt, Chas W, asst prof, _ of jour, U of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala 

Schenkkan, Robert F, MA, prof, dept of radio, U of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, NC 
*Scher, Jacob, LLB, assoc prof, Medill Sch of Jour, Northwestern U, Evanston, Ill 
*Schlabach, Ross P Jr, MS, dean, sch of jour, U of South Carolina, Columbia, SC 
Schmidt, Edwin G, AM, dir, asst prof, jour div, Murray St C, Murray, Ky 

Schober, Edwin, instr, dept of jour, Fresno St C, Fresno, Cal ' 

*Schoenfeld, Clarence A, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, U of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 
*Schooley, Frank E, BS, asst prof, sch of jour and commun, U of Illinois, Urbana, II] 
*Schooley, Ralph Eugene, MA, assoc prof, dept of jour, Hardin-Simmons U, Abilene, Tex 
*Schramm, Wilbur, PhD, dir, inst of commun res & res prof of jour, U of Illinois, Urbana 
*Schuster, M Lincoln, BLitt, assoc, grad sch of jour, Columbia U, New York 
*Schwartz, James W, BS, asst prof, dept of tech jour, Iowa State C, Ames, lowa 
*Scott, Alan, MA, assoc _ sch of jour, U of Texas, Austin, Tex 
*Scott, Paul Thomas, MA, assoc prof of jour, Los Angeles St C, Los Angeles 29, Cal 
“Scroggins, Albert Taylor, MA, dir pub rel, Howard C, Birmingham 6, Ala 
*Sechriest, Stuart W, AB, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, NC 
*Segal, Henry Clay, BS, fac tech adv The News-Record, U of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 29, O 
*Seidl, George Walter, BA, lect, dept of jour, U of California, Berkeley 4, Cal 
*Seil, Manning D, MS, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Florida, Gainesville, Fla 

Senger, Frank B Jr, BS, instr, sch of jour, U of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 
*Sennett, Ted B, MA, asst, sch of jour & commun, U of Illinois, Urbana, Il 
*Serries, George Emil, AB, asst prof, sch of pub rel & commun, Boston U, Boston, Mass 
Sethre, Robert A, MA, asst prof, sch of commun, U of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash 
Settel, Arthur, MA, instr, dept of jour, Long Island U, Brooklyn, NY 
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*Sharp, Eugene Webster, AM, prof, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
*Sharpe, Ernest Alonzo, MJ, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Texas, Austin 12, Tex 
*Sheehan, Paul V, PhD, chm, dept of jour, Fresno St C, Fresno 4, Cal 
*Shen, James Cheng-yee, PhD, asst prof, dept of jour, Coe C, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
*Shepard, Bernard A, MS, asst prof, dept of jour, Fresno St C, Fresno 4, Cal 
*Shideler, Fred M, MS, head, prof, dept of jour, Oregon St C, Corvallis, Ore 
*Shilen, Ronald, MA, Fund for Adult Educ of the Ford Fdn, Chicago 4, Ill 
*Shipman, Robert O, MS, instr, dept of jour, Penn St U, State College, Pa 
*Shoemaker, Elsie Irene, MS, asst prof, dept of tech jour, Oklahoma A&M, Stillwater, Okla 
*Short, Glenn R, MS, grad stud, grad dept of jour, UCLA, Los Angeles, Cal 
*Shuford, Cecil Eugene, MSJ, dir of jour, North Texas St C, Denton, Tex 
*Siebert, Fredrick Seaton, JD, dir, sch of jour & commun, U of Ilinois, Urbana, Il 
*Simmons, George E, MA, prof and head, dept of jour, Tulane U, New Orleans 18, La 
Simmons, Tom J, lect, dept of jour, Southern Methodist U, Dallas, Tex 
*Simon, Raymond, MS, asst prof, dept of pub rel, Utica C, Utica, NY 
*Singel, Carmelita G, BA, grad stud, sch of jour, State U of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 
*Sissors, Jack Zanville, MS, instr, Medill Sch of Jour, Northwestern U, Evanston, Ill 
Sister Anthony Mary, IHM, MA, instr, dept of jour, Marygrove C, Detroit 21, Mich 
*Sister M Jean Carmel, PhD, dir, dept of jour, Loretto Heights C, Loretto, Colo 
*Sister Catherine Joseph, SP, MA, instr, dir of pub, dept of jour, St Mary-of-the-Woods C, 
St Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind 
*Sister Mary Judith, IHM, MA, prof, dept of jour, Marygrove C, Detroit 21, Mich 
*Sister Margaret Agnes, SC, instr, dept of jour, C of Mt St Joseph, Mt St Joseph, Ohio 
*Sister Marie-Victoire, MA, prof of Latin, C of St Elizabeth, Convent Sta, N 
*Sister Mary Madelena, BVM, AM, chm, dept of Eng-Jour, Mundelein C, Chicago 40, Il 
*Sister Mary Michail, BVM, BA, dir of pub & jour, Clarke C, Dubuque, Iowa 
*Sister Mary Regina, SSJ, AM, prof, dept of Eng, Regis C, Weston 93, Mass 
*Sister M Seraphim, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, C of St Francis, Joliet, Il 
*Sister Maria Teresa, MA, chm jour dept, assoc prof Eng, St Mary’s C, Notre Dame, Ind 
Sister Theresa Mary, MA, instr, dept of jour, Marylhurst C, Marylhurst, Ore 
*Smart, Max Neff, BS, lect, dept of jour, U of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
*Smith, Charles James III, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Florida A&M C, Tallahassee, Fla 
*Smith, Harris G, MS, instr, William Allen White Sch of Jour, U of Kansas, Lawrence, 
*Smith, Henry Ladd, PhD, prof, sch of jour, U of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 
*Smith, John Garland, MSJ, Station KGNC, Amarillo, Tex 
*Smith, Oliver R, AB, assoc prof & chm, dept of jour, Brigham Young U, Provo, Utah 
Smith, Queen, BJ, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
*Smith, Robert Mooar, BS, 245 Kenilworth Ave, Glen Ellyn, IJ 
*Smith, Thomas Russell, BJ, asst instr, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
*Smyth, Rita Jane, MS, pub dir, Marygrove C, Detroit 27, Mich 
Snelson, Wallace E, MS, pub rel dir and instr, dept of jour, Odessa C, Odessa, Tex 
Snyder, Gladys L, AM, instr, dept of Eng, Pasadena City C, Pasadena 4, Cal 
Sohl, Stanley D, MA, instr, dept of jour, U of Nebraska, Lincoln 2, Neb 
Sorensen, Parry D, MSJ, pub rel dir, assoc prof, dept of jour, U of Utah, Salt Lake City 
Southworth, George R, AM, lect, dept of jour, U of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla 
*Spearman, Walter S, MA, prof, sch of jour, U of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, NC 
*Spencer, Dale R, BJ, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
*Spencer, M Lyle, PhD, prof, sch of jour, Syracuse U, Syracuse 10, NY 
*Spencer, Otha C, MS, asst prof, dept of commun, East Texas St Teachers C, Commerce 
*Spurgeon, Dolores F, AM, asst prof, dept of jour, San Jose St C, San Jose 14, Cal 
*Staudacher, Lucas G, MA, asst prof, C of Jour, Marquette U, Milwaukee, Wis 
*Steck, A Jacqueline, MA, instr, dept of jour, Temple U, Philadelphia 22, Pa 
*Steele, Donald R, MSJ, head (milit leave), dept of jour, Wilmington C, Wilmington, Ohio 
Steffes, Robert A, MS, asst prof, dept of jour, Bowling Green St U, Bowling Green, Ohio 
*Steigleman, Walter A, MA, assoc prof, sch of jour, St U of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 
Steiner, Frederic W, AM, instr, dept of jour, Wayne U, Detroit, Mich 
*Stempel, John Emmert, MS, er and head of dept of jour, Indiana U, Bloomington, Ind 
Stewart, John J, BS, asst prof, dept of jour, Utah St Agric C, Logan, Utah 
*Stewart, Kenneth Norman, BLitt, prof, dept of jour, U of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 
“Stewart, Raymond F, MA, Lamont, Iowa 
Strang, Arthur E, BJ, instr, sch of jour & commun, U of Illinois, Urbana, II] 
*Stratton, James Curtis, MSJ, assoc prof, dept of tech jour, Oklahoma A&M, Stillwater 
Straw, Windsor A, BS, prof and supt of ptg, dept of ptg and rural jour, South Dakota 
St C, Brookings, SD 


Strehlau, Betty G, BA, lect, sch of commun, U of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash 
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*Stritch, Thomas J, MA, head, dept of jour, U of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind 
*Struck, Richard J A, MS, instr, dept of jour, Oklahoma City U, Oklahoma City 6, Okla 
*Suchy, John Taylor, BA, asst, sch of jour, St U of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 

Suhor, Mary Louise, BS, lect, dept of jour, Loyola U, New Orleans 18, La 

Summers, Robert E, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 

*Summers, William Robert Jr, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, West Virginia U, Morgantown 
*Sumner, William A, PhM, prof, agric jour, C of Agric, U of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 
*Sutton, Albert A, PhD, prof, Medill Sch of Jour, Northwestern U, Evanston, Ill 
*Sutton, Joe C, BJ, asst prof, sch of jour and commun, U of Illinois, Urbana, IIl 

Swain, Dwight V, AB, instr, sch of jour, U of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 

*Swanson, Charles E, PhD, res prof, div of commun, U of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 

Swarts, Donald E, PhD, dir of stud pub, div of jour, U of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa 
*Swegman, Gloria, MS, instr, dept of jour, Mississippi Southern C, Hattiesburg, Miss 
*Swindler, William F, PhD, prof & dir, sch of jour, U of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Neb 


*Taft, William Howard, PhD, asst prof, dept of Eng, Memphis St C, Memphis 11, Tenn 
*Talbert, Samuel S, PhD, assoc prof, dept of jour, U of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss 
Taylor, Robert, BA, asst prof, sch of jour, Wisconsin U, Madison, Wis 

Taylor, Stephen Wayne, MS, asst prof, dept of jour, U of Houston, Houston 4, Tex 
Taylor, Weldon J, BS, head, dept of marketing, Brigham Young U, Provo, Utah 
*Taylor, William David Jr, MA, prof, chm, sch of jour, Kent State U, Kent, Ohio 
*Taylor, Wilson L, MA, res assoc, sch of jour & commun, U of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 
*Tebbel, John William, LittD, prof, dept of jour, New York U, New York 3, NY 

*Telfel, Emil L, AM, assoc prof, William Allen White sch of jour, U of Kansas, Lawrence 
Thacher, W F Goodwin, prof emer, sch of jour, U of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 

*Thackrey, Russell I, MS, exec secy, Assn of Land-grant Coll & Univ, Washington 6, DC 
*Thain, Richard J, PhB, Vaughan, Thain and Spencer, Inc, 209 So LaSalle, Chicago 4, Ill 
*Thalheimer, Joseph, MA, prof, chm, dept of jour, U of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark 
*Thayer, Frank, JD, prof, sch of jour, U of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 

*Thomas, William J, PhD, head, prof, dept of jour, Baylor U, Waco, Tex 

Thompson, Carroll E, MA, dir of pub rel, instr, dept of jour, Midland C, Fremont, Neb 
*Thompson, Paul Jennings, MBA, dir oP ge sch of jour, U of Texas, Austin 12, Tex 
*Thompson, Willard Linn, MS, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 
*Thornburg, Frank B Jr, MA, asst prof, dir of pub, dept of jour, Richmond Prof Inst of 

the C of William and Mary, Richmond 20, Va 

Thornton, Willis, MA, lect, dept of jour, Western Reserve U, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
*Threlkeld, Aubrey M, MS, Newark News, Newark 1, NJ 
*Tomizawa, Thomas M, MSJ, asst, sch of jour, Northwestern U, Evanston, Ill 
*Toomey, S J Rev John, AM, assoc prof & chm, dept of jour, Loyola U, New Orleans 18, La 
*Towne, Sidney, BS, assoc prof, dept of jour, New York U, New York City 3, NY 
*Trapp, William O, PhD, prof, sch of gen studies, Columbia U, New York 27, NY 
*Trebilcock, John Thomas, MS, assoc prof, sch of jour & commun, U of Illinois, Urbana 
*Trotzig, Elmer G, AM, — head, dept of jour, U of South Dakota, Vermillion, SD 
*Trout, Clement E, MS, head, dept of tech jour, Oklahoma A&M, Stillwater, Okla 
*Tucker, T Randall, AB, teaching asst, sch of jour, U of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
*Tucker, Willis C, AM, prof and head, dept of jour, U of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn 
*Turnbladh, Edwin T, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Rider C, Trenton 9, NJ 
*Turnbull, Arthur Thomas Jr, BS, assoc prof, sch of jour, Ohio U, Athens, Ohio 
*Turnbull, George Stanley, MA, prof emer, sch of jour, U of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 
*Tyler, Carol L, BSJ, grad asst, sch of jour, U of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 


Ulrey, Evan, MA, head, prof, dept of speech, Harding C, Searcy, Ark 
Underwood, Bruce, MA, chm, jour and graphic arts dept, U of Houston, Houston 4, Tex 


“Valleau, John F, MS, lect, sch of jour, U of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 
*Van Auken, Cecelia B, MS, instr & pub rel officer, dept of Eng, Tufts C, Medford 55, Mass 
Vance, Earl L, MA, prof, sch of jour, Florida St U, Tallahassee, Fla 

*Vance, Ulysses $, BA, assoc prof, head, dept of jour, U of Akron, Akron 4, Ohio 

Van Dusen, Hershel A, BS, supt of ptg, instr, dept of jour, Butler U, Indianapolis 7, Ind 
*Van Guilder, Norman C, BA, Knox Reeves Adv’g Inc, Minneapolis 8, Minn 

Van Winkle, Harold, MS, asst prof, dept of jour, Bowling Gr St U, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Veltman, Peter, MA, asst prof, dept of Eng, Wheaton C, Wheaton, II] 
*Venstrom, Carl E, MS, instr, dept of jour, Santa Ana C, Santa Ana, Cal 
*Vernon, Dodd, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Texas Tech C, Lubbock, Tex 
*Voigt, C O Jr, publisher, The Orange News, Orange, Cal 
*Votaw, Maurice Eldred, AM, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
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*Wagner, Paul H, MA, assoc prof, sch of jour, Ohio St U, Columbus 10, Ohio 
*Wakin, Edward Maron, MSJ, lect, dept of commun arts, Fordham U, New York, NY 
*Waldrop, Arthur Gayle, MA, prof and dir, coll of jour, U of Colorado, Boulder, Colo 
Walker, Albert, MS, dir of pub rel, U of Akron, Akron 4, Ohio 

Wallace, Lawrence A, MS, assoc prof, dept of Eng, DePaul U, Chicago 1], Ill 

Wallace, Wesley H, BS, lect, dept of radio, U of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, NC 
Waller, John O, PhD, asst prof, dept of Eng, Walla Walla C, College Place, Wash 
*Walsh, Edward Anthony, EdM, asst pases div of jour, Fordham U, New York 58, NY 
Ward, William B, MS, head, dept of ext teaching and info, Cornell U, Ithaca, NY 
*Warnock, Henry Young, MA, instr, dept of Eng & jour, Mercer U, Macon, Ga 

Watson, Cal, MA, prog asst, KWSC, dept of jour, Washington St C, Pullman, Wash 
*Watson, Harry S, MS, dir of pub rel, head, dept of jour, Bradley U, Peoria 5, Ill 

Webb, Carl C, BS, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 

*Weigle, Clifford F, AM, prof, inst for jour stud, Stanford U, Stanford, Cal 

“Weimer, Rae O, dir, sch of jour, U of Florida, Gainesville, Fla 

Weiswasser, George, AB, spec instr, dept of jour, Wayne U, Detroit 1, Mich 

Werthimer, Jerrold Lee, MS, instr, dept of jour, St C of Washington, Pullman, Wash 
*Westley, Bruce H, MSJ, asst prof, sch of jour, on leave, U of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 
Whalen, William Joseph, MSJ, asst prof, dept of Eng, Purdue U, Lafayette, Ind 
*Whipple, Leon R, MA, retired prof, sch of commun, New York U, New York 11, NY 
*Whitaker, John R, PhD, prof, sch of jour, U of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 

*White, David Manning, PhD, res prof, div of jour, Boston U, Boston 16, Mass 

White, William, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Wayne U, Detroit 2, Mich 

*Whitfield, Lloyd Allen, MS, asst prof, dept of jour, U of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz 
*Whiting, Fred M Jr, MSJ, asst prof, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern U, Evanston, III 
*Wiggins, Richard Henry, MA, assoc prof, sch of jour, Louisiana St U, Baton Rouge 3, La 
*Wight, W Ray, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, St U of Montana, Missoula, Mont 

*Wild, J Leslie, BA, assoc prof, head, dept of jour, U of W Ontario, London, Ont, Canada 
*Wiley, Bonnie J, BA, pub dir, Central Washington C of Educ, Ellensburg, Wash 
Willard, Donald B, AM, instr, div of jour, Boston U, Boston 16, Mass 

*Williams, Gertrude Marvin, MA, asst prof, dept of Eng, Wilkes C, Wilkes Barre, Pa 
“Williams, Herbert Lee, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, U of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
Williams, Rev Roswell C, AM, dir & asst prof, dept of jour, Creighton U, Omaha 2, Neb 
*Wilson, Clifton E, BS, 2507 W Liberty, Spokane, Wash 

*Wilson, Harold W, MA, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
*Wilson, Quintus C, PhD, prof, chm, dept of jour, U of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
Wimer, Arthur C, MA, head, dept of jour, San Diego St C, San Diego, Cal 

*Winter, William Edward, MS, The State, Columbia, SC 

*Wolfe, M Wayne, MA, instr, dept of jour, Indiana U, Bloomington, Ind 

*Wolff, Margaret J C, MA, asst prof, div of lang and lit, Wartburg C, Waverly, lowa 
*Wolseley, Roland E, MS, prof, sch of jour, Syracuse U, Syracuse 10, NY 

*Wolsey, Heber G, MA, instr, dept of jour, Brigham Young U, Provo, Utah 

*Woodson, Jennings B Jr, MS, pub rel dept, E I du Pont de Nemours & Co, Wilmington 
*Wozniak, Daniel F, BS, asst prof, sch of jour, Florida St U, Tallahassee, Fla 

Wranek, William H, MS, instr, sch of ed, U of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va 

*Wright, Gilson, AB, asst prof, dept of jour, Miami U, Oxford, Ohio 
Wright, Joseph F, AB, assoc prof, sch of jour, U of Illinois, Urbana, Il 
Wright, Kenneth D, AM, asst prof, dept of jour, U of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn 
Wrolstad, Merald E, MA, instr, sch of jour, St U of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


*Yablonky, Ben, BSJ, assoc prof, dept of jour, New York U, New York 3, NY 
Yeager, Anson A, BS, instr, dept of jour, U of South Dakota, Vermillion, SD 
Young, Consuelo C, MSJ, assoc prof, sch of jour, Lincoln U, Jefferson City, Mo 
Young, Edwin P, AB, instr, dept of jour, U of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md 
*Young, James Robert, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, Rutgers U, New Brunswick, NJ 
Young, Wayne F, MA, chm, dept of jour, U of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

*Yu, Frederick Teh-chi, PhD, instr, dept of Asiatic studies, USC, Los Angeles 7, Cal 

Yuenger, John W, MA, pub rel dir, asst prof of jour, St Norbert C, West DePere, Wis 


Zagoria, Sam, BLitt, lect, dept of jour, U of Maryland, College Park, Md 
*Zeisler, Karl F, AB, assoc prof, dept of jour, U of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 
*Zierzow, Mrs Virginia M, MA, Green Lake, Wis 
Zober, Martin, PhD, asst prof, dept of marketing, Drake U, Des Moines, Iowa 
Zwahlen, Fred C Jr, AM, asst prof, dept of jour, Oregon St C, Corvallis, Ore 
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NEWSPAPER BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. js 
by FRANK THAYER, University of Wisconsin School of Journalism 


published book presents ‘a carefully detailed treatment of all the 


anal oc ton It shows how to. 
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State University 


NEWS GATHERING AND" NEWS WRITING. 


apply sound economic and 7 halist principles to manufacturin: elim 
of 
| Magazine And radio is meyision 
ta covers more magazine, radio, association materials, business papers and alate 
+4 house organs. Contains more thorough chapters on specialized press and radio. ek 
; _ Includes Report of the Freedom of the Press Commission, and late statistics [| 
a 
wring news. on thle fat reporting job. bow’ so 
interesting and accurate... how to material for direct quotations “a ate: 
ei, quickly and skilfully . . . how to conduct am interview . . . how to cover a 
‘story, labor news, sports news. It also covers photography, use of the 
telephone im gathering news, handouts, press confer etc. 
m The studen itin immediately 
student starts writing news stories i on 
emphasis is on small-city newspaper work. © 
599 pages © x8H%" © Published 1952. 
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INTRODUCTION TO 


journalism in relation to all the 
present day mass media of com- 
munication and is, therefore, dis- 

tinct from the texts which limit 

their treatment to the newspaper and 
magazine. The text discusses journal- 
ism in relation to television and shows 
that, although the newspaper is holding 
its own as the historic medium of journ- 
alism, other fields of journalistic op- 
portunity are opening up and expanding 


pactly the whole field of American 
yearly. The text is replete with illustrations 


F. Fraser Bond 


which tell pictorial stories in themselves. 
There are on-the-spot photographs taken in the 
plant of the Herald Tribune showing the process 
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making a. newspaper, and 

_» photographs demonstrating the 
problem of front page makeup— 
. from actual dummy and the 


JOURNALISM 

f et pet 4 This book surveys thoroughly yet com- 
[R 
a 
front page resulting 7 
Grom it to prize win- [TODAY ond TOMORROW) 
ning front pages in. By VALTER LIPPMAN p 
peas thet the ot 4 


